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Preface 


rpHIS BOOK was prepared to aid two groups of people: 
-*• first, those who expect to become teachers, supervisors, 
or directors of physical education and athletics; and, second, 
those who are already in the field administering high school 
athletic programs. 

The reader will not find this a treatise on coaching pro- 
cedures. It is assumed that the coach comes to his job with 
both technical knowledge and playing experience. The 
purpose, rather, is to offer practical suggestions and guides 
for managing the business affairs of an athletic program, 
thus allowing the coach to devote major attention to the 
boys whom he coaches. 

Items discussed deal with national, state, and local poli- 
cies concerning athletic eligibility, contest management, 
equipment, awards, finances, budgets, safety, layout and 
maintenance of facilities, intramurals, girls’ athletics, junior 
high school athletics, and current athletic trends. Figures 
and tables illustrating and explaining some of the more pro- 
gressive policies now in effect in schools or state associations 
have been included. 

The author is indebted especially to Dr. Elmer D. Mit- 
chell, of the University of Michigan, for his inspiration and 
advice in preparing this book. Acknowledgment is made 
to Principal Dwight H. Rich, of Lansing (Michigan) East- 
ern High School, and to Principal L. L. Forsythe, of Ann Ar- 
bor (Michigan) High School for their suggestions concern- 
ing arrangement and content. The author also wishes to 
express his appreciation to those authors, publishers, and 
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executives of state athletic associations and schools, who so 
kindly consented to the inclusion of some of their material. 

The effort, expended in the preparation of this book will 
have been justified, as far as the author is concerned, if it 
serves the single purpose of helping to raise the administra- 
tive standards of the athletic programs in American high 
schools so that they are of greater educational value to the 
students who participate in them than they otherwise might 
be. 

Charles E. Forsythe 
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Editor’s Introduction 


T HE NEED for a book giving a general treatment of high 
school athletics has so long been felt that the appearance 
of the present volume is most timely. It is particularly ap- 
propriate, also, that this long-awaited book should be pre- 
pared by a man who has had many years of practical expe- 
rience in this field. 

Charles E. Forsythe, the author, was himself a player on 
athletic teams, both in high school and in college. Later he 
had experience as an athletic coach and as faculty manager 
of high school teams. In his present position, that of State 
Director of High School Athletics in Michigan, he has had 
the opportunity to gain experience in handling all types of 
athletic problems. His work in building up high standards 
of athletic competition in his state has won him the confi- 
dence of all individuals concerned with athletics — coaches, 
players, officials, and school administrators. Moreover, he 
has a broad viewpoint of athletics in their relation to the 
general program of education and has striven not only to 
perfect athletics for the select players but also to broaden 
the athletic program for the many. 

As one reads the pages of this book, he is impressed by the 
importance of athletics as an institution of modern life. He 
finds that administrative duties and responsibilities are 
many and varied. The book explains the accepted practices 
and usages and also many unusual ones as well. In this re- 
spect the author has done a tremendous amount of work not 
readily apparent on the surface. For the reader’s conven- 
ience, a nation-wide collection of diverse rules has been 
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boiled down into clear and concise form. The volume is 
characterized, then, not only by authenticity, but by clear- 
ness, conciseness, comprehensiveness, and splendid organiza- 
tion. All ideas pertinent to the subject of school athletics 
will somewhere be found incorporated in it. 

Athletics have been called the one contribution of the stu- 
dents themselves to American education. The students 
brought to school life the buoyancy, enthusiasm, and zest 
for adventure that is characteristic of healthful youth. 
Nevertheless, under student administration the manage- 
ment of athletic finances and schedules early got out of con- 
trol. Faculty friends, however, were present to exercise 
friendly guidance, to supply the necessary restraints, and to 
develop standards for control of this educational “orphan.” 
The story of athletics in the schools is therefore the story of 
a long struggle to build up standards — standards under 
which competition can be carried on with ethical relation 
and high principles pervading the conduct of players, school 
officials, and crowds. 

Such idealistic aims are not easy to realize in an activity 
accompanied by keen rivalry and emotional tension. Yet, 
to one who has seen athletics in their early settings, the 
standards of behavior and sportsmanship today are so high 
in comparison that it is easy to become an optimist in regard 
to the future of athletics in our schools. It must be re- 
membered, however, that there are limitations to the power 
of rules. In the final analysis, only ethical idealism and 
mutual confidence of all concerned can bring to school ath- 
letics the fullest realization of the educational implications 
involved. 

The benefits of athletic sports in regard to health, charac- 
ter, citizenship, and recreational enjoyment have been 
amply treated by the author in this book. It is sufficient 
here only to note that these educational advantages are at- 
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tributed to athletics and other forms of physical recreation 
by progressive schoolmen of the day. This recognition ac- 
counts, in large measure, for the present emphasis placed on 
“Athletics for All.” The intramural program, discussed by 
the author in a practical way, extends the benefits of ath- 
letics to larger and larger numbers of participants and at- 
tempts to find for each student some athletic interest and 
some measure of satisfaction in physical prowess and accom- 
plishment. 

How this progress has been made and how local, state, 
and national athletic organizations are vigilantly seeking to 
promote school athletics throughout the United States is 
the theme of this work. To conclude, The Administration of 
High School Athletics is a practical book needed by the edu- 
cational profession, and Charles E. Forsythe is ably qualified 
by experience and broad educational vision to write it. 

Elmer D. Mitchell 




CHAPTER I 


History and Objectives of High School 
Athletics 

Development of the Control of Athletics 

A Challenge Accepted. — Athletic competition in our high 
schools has come to be an American tradition and institution. 
In no country in the world has there been the development 
in intercollegiate and intcrscholastic athletics that is to be 
found in the United States. England’s schoolboy games 
antedate those in America and our major emphasis, until 
comparatively recently, has been competition between 
schools by the selected few. In England “the game’s the 
thing” in their schools, with interschool competition, in its 
limited way, being the outgrowth of what corresponds to our 
intramural programs. In some respects the English plan is 
more logical and defensible than ours has been. On the 
other hand, the higher degree of selectivity of students in 
English schools makes their athletic problems and policies 
vastly different from those in the United States where an 
American high school is, in reality, a cross section of the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

Like most of the changes in policy, curriculum additions, 
and emphasis, athletics have come into the schools “from the 
outside.” Communities, generally, have been instrumental 
in adding such courses as commercial work, mechanical and 
industrial arts, physical education, music, and the like, to 
the curricula of their schools. Likewise, communities and 
student interest have added competitive athletics to high 
school programs. It is significant that, although athletics 

l 
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came into our schools with a decidedly professional and per- 
haps questionable heritage, today our interschool games have 
reached unprecedented high amateur and ethical levels. 
This has been owing, in a large measure, to the unceasing 
efforts of schoolmen to develop and improve standards of 
athletic competition. And all this has been accomplished, 
in most cases, in much less than half a century. Most of us 
have but to refer back to, or visit with someone about, the 
“good old days” when everyone from the superintendent to 
the janitor played on school teams. Experience showed 
that efforts should be made to establish an American sport 
heritage which would keep the games and players at their 
best, so our colleges and high schools were asked to take over 
the job. It didn’t take long to establish interscholastic ath- 
letics on an educational basis in the schools of the nation. 
Since then the problem has been to maintain proper per- 
spectives as they involve player, spectator, school, and com- 
munity. 

The High School Athletic Pattern. — When this new 
phase of school activity came into being it was not accepted 
alike by all. Many schools, in the smugness of their histori- 
cal backgrounds, had no time for this new and nonacademic 
orphan. Others seized upon it as a means of bolstering their 
institutions and attracting interest and attention to them. 
Naturally, public and private high schools and preparatory 
institutions developed different ideas as to the functions of 
their athletic programs and activities. With these differ- 
ences in aims came differences in methods of control not only 
within schools but also in relations between schools. 

As a result of these differences there developed throughout 
this country organizations set up by schoolmen themselves 
to control as well as to settle their athletic problems. This 
occurred, in a limited way, prior to the turn of the nineteenth 
century, but it received its real development in the early 
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nineteen hundreds. Naturally, high schools took their ath- 
letic programs and, to a large extent, their policies from the 
universities and colleges of the country. 

This was fortunate in some respects but unfortunate in 
others. It w T as fortunate in that it enabled high school men 
to follow patterns which, in most instances, had been gener- 
ally successful. It was unfortunate in some cases because 
high schools attempted to take over en masse and in total 
the athletic programs of institutions of higher learning. 
This brought about legitimate charges of overemphasis and 
resulted in an unbalanced growth of competitive athletics in 
many schools. Schoolmen also soon began to realize that, 
in the same proportion that there were academic and social 
differences between high school and college students, so there 
were corresponding differences in their athletic capacities 
and possibilities. It was a wholesome sign for high school 
athletics when these differences were realized and, as a re- 
sult, new policies were formulated which had the high school 
student as their major consideration. 

Four Phases of Direct Athletic Control. — From a chrono- 
logical standpoint it would be ideal to say that local schools 
first set up standards by which their interschool athletic com- 
petition was maintained. Such was not the case. First, 
schools were influenced by local communities to a large ex- 
tent in the activities they sponsored as well as in the sched- 
ules and policies they adopted. Likewise, policies in effect 
in a school against which another school competed affected 
its standards and policies. Thus, it would seem logical to 
assume that the second step was that two or more schools, or 
larger groups of schools, organized themselves into associa- 
tions, leagues, or conferences which set up standards, poli- 
cies, or regulations under which their competition was gov- 
erned. This was only partially true. It is not to be inferred 
that no such groups were organized. Many such were 
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formed, but records do not reveal that they were especially 
influential in establishing general athletic eligibility regula- 
tions which persist today. 

As athletics developed in interest and in scope, it was nat- 
ural that contests were arranged between schools which did 
not belong to their local associations ot limited membership. 
With greater range in competition, owing in many instances 
to improved means of travel, it became apparent that dif- 
ferent groups had different standards for their athletic teams. 
These differences included scholastic regulations, age and 
previous play requirements, amateur standing, transfer and 
time of enrollment of students, and the like. It developed, 
therefore, that, if schools were to compete under uniform 
regulations, some form of organization larger than local units 
was imperative. The result of this need was the formation 
of state-wide athletic associations which represent the third 
phase of control. Most of these were voluntary organiza- 
tions, but they set up standards to which their members had 
to adhere in order to retain membership. It is an accepted 
fact that the growth of high school athletics to their high 
plane of today has been largely the result of outstanding pio- 
neer work done by schoolmen of the nation who were instru- 
mental in the formation of state-wide organizations for the 
supervision and control of interscholastic athletic activities. 

In the same way in which it was realized that benefit 
would result from local groups organizing into state groups, 
so it was apparent that a national organization could serve 
a useful function. Thus, the fourth control agency ap- 
peared; and in 1920 the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations was organized. 1 As its name 
implies, this body is an organization of state athletic associ- 
ations rather than of individual schools. It has done much 
to raise athletic standards in certain sections of the country 


1 Organized at Chicago, May 14, 1920. 
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as well as to promote greater uniformity in athletic regula- 
tions. Thirty-three of the forty-eight states in the nation 
were members of the National Federation during the 1937- 
1938 school year. 2 

An Additional and Usually Undesirable Phase of Ath- 
letic Control. — From the preceding statements it might be 
inferred that all the problems of athletics could be settled by 
tracing them to their conclusions through the four phases of 
athletic control which have been briefly outlined. Such is 
not the case, as much as it might be desired. While educa- 
tors very properly are promoting and defending athletics on 
an educational basis, yet it must be realized that there may 
be inherent differences between this and other school sub- 
jects. At least, athletics usually attract the attention of the 
public to a degree greater than most other school activities. 
In this connection school authorities sometimes have become 
involved in difficulties of a serious nature when public or 
“downtown interests” have been a part of the policy-form- 
ing agency of the athletic program. Specifically, this means 
that local nonschool groups have, in some instances, become 
dictatorial because of financial interests. Bond sales for the 
construction of local stadiums, sponsorship of high school 
teams by local merchants, organization of “downtown 
coaches' associations," and so on, all may seem proper at their 
time of inception but they may have decidedly improper im- 
plications. That school which keeps the administration of 
its athletics on the same plane as its administration of other 
school functions will find itself much further ahead from an 
educational and scholastic standpoint. As a policy the 
school should keep the public informed and should invite the 
public to the contests, but the school should keep the con- 
trol of athletics in the school itself. Impress upon the 

* See Chapter II for details of organization and functions of the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. 
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public at all times that the athletic program is primarily for 
the participants and student body. 

Objectives of Athletics 

General Objectives. — With in ter scholastic athletics as 
they exist at present in most sections of the country, it is 
apparent that a study of athletic objectives should include 
the participant, the school and student body, and the com- 
munity. By “objectives” is meant the goal or the end to be 
realized, and in athletics, especially, it is important that the 
“end” be thoroughly understood by the three parties men- 
tioned above. It is necessary, therefore, that the partici- 
pant, the school, and the community know in advance what 
is anticipated during a specific season. This does not mean 
that the objective of a football, basketball, or baseball sea- 
son should be to win a definite number of games or to place 
in a certain position in a league. Neither is it to be assumed 
that the season is to be considered a success or failure de- 
pending upon the number of victories. But, rather, the goal 
might be set up as a series of contests with neighboring 
schools which have as their chief purpose: friendly rivalry, 
new friendships, playing skills, good sportsmanship, and im- 
proved community relations. If objectives such as these, 
together with possible added benefits from each of them, are 
established, it is difficult to imagine a season in any sport 
which could not rightly be judged a success. These are gen- 
eral rather than specific objectives, but their generality ac- 
tually makes them easier of attainment than more specific 
ends would be. 

Athletic Objectives for the Participant. — What should be 
the objectives or ends to be realized for participants them- 
selves in any athletic program? One might answer this 
question by saying that what the participant realizes from 
the game will depend upon what he puts into it. The pur- 
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pose here is to consider what we educators have set up as ob- 
jectives for those who will be participating under our direc- 
tion, rather than to leave the statement of aims or ends to 
the students themselves. The following list of participant 
objectives, while not all-inclusive, points out some possible 
achievements: 

1. Opportunity to learn new games. 

2. Improvement in playing skills. 

3. Development of physical vigor and desirable habits in 
health, sanitation, and safety. 

4. Opportunity to make real friendships with squad 
members. 

5. Opportunity to widen a circle of friends by acquaint- 
ance with members of opposing teams and to visit and play 
in other communities. 

6. A chance to observe and exemplify good sportsman- 
ship. 

7. Realization that athletic competition is a privilege 
which carries definite responsibilities with it. 

8. Association with real gentlemen and true sportsmen 
in the persons of athletic coaches. 

9. A chance to enjoy one of the greatest heritages of 
youth — the right to play. 

10. To learn that violation of a rule of the game brings a 
penalty — and that this same sequence follows in the game of 
life. 

A significant statement of what participation in athletics 
meant to one student is summed up by Victor Kennard: 3 

1. I learned to control my temper. 

2. I learned to exercise judgment, to think quickly and act decisively. 

3. I learned the meaning of discipline, to take orders and to carry 
them out to the best of my ability without asking why. 

a Oklahoma High School Athletic Association Bulletin, March, 
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4. Through the training I received I had regular habits knocked 
into me. 

5. I learned to meet, know, and size up men. 

6. I learned to smile when I was the most discouraged fellow in the 
great wide world. 

7. I learned the importance of being on time. 

8. I learned to better control my nerves and feelings and to demand 
the respect of my fellow-players. 

9. I learned to work out problems for myself, and to apply my 
energy more intelligently. 

10. I secured a wide friendship which money cannot buy. 

Athletic Objectives for the School and Student Body. — 

As indicated earlier in this chapter, athletics were not ac- 
cepted alike by all schools when they first assumed their con- 
trol and incorporated them in their programs. Many felt 
that they were just another burden in an already crowded 
program. Of course, this was not true in all instances. 
James E. Rogers, Director of the National Physical Educa- 
tion Service and the National Recreation Association, enu- 
merates the four stages through which school athletics have, 
or will have passed : 4 

Today as we look over the country there are still a few superintendents 
and school administrators in the first period of opposition to the school 
athletic program. There are other school leaders that are simply toler- 
ating athletics and are twenty years behind the times. There are others 
who are just beginning to cooperate as we started to do ten years ago. 
But in the next ten years, the final stage is to develop the educational 
possibilities of physical education and to make it a definite school subject 
under regular school authorities. This does not mean of course that we 
will have no high school athletic associations both local and state. It 
means that we will have student interest and student leadership and we 
will have committees and leagues, but actual administration of the 
athletic program will be treated for its educational values and hence will 
be relieved from the annoyance of outside interference. 

Many times the question is asked of school administra- 
tors: “Why do you have, and what benefits are derived from, 
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your interscholastic athletic program?” Answers vary with 
individuals. Some will condemn the program as being of no 
educational value. Others will, as indicated by Rogers, ex- 
press an attitude of toleration. In most cases, however, the 
school administrator who has the athletic program under 
proper control is enthusiastic about it. One might well 
make the inquiry as to what constitutes “proper control” of 
the athletic program from the standpoint of the school or 
student body. Following are some of the salient factors: 

1. Athletics should occupy a position in the curriculum 
comparable to that of other subjects or activities. 

2. Make athletics educational. 

3. Use athletics to promote a fine school morale. 

4. Create proper student interest by enlisting student 
aid at contests. 

5. Treat all visiting schools as guests. 

6. A school’s program in athletics, and the sports which 
it sponsors, should be based on : 

(a) The number of available students; 

( b ) The financial ability of the school to equip its 
teams properly ; 

(c) Its ability to furnish competent instruction and 
wise leadership. 

7. The athletic program should be an aid to school ad- 
ministration rather than a source of trouble 

8. There should be associated with the interscholastic 
athletic program a comprehensive plan for intramural ac- 
tivities. 

9. The athletic program should be broad rather than 
narrow in its scope. It should include as many activities as 
possible in order to interest more students. 

10. In general, there should be no distinction between so- 
called major and minor sports. Each sport is of equal im- 
portance to the boy participating in it. 
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11. The school policy should be definite so that athletes 
will not expect special privileges. If none are given, none 
will be expected. 

12. Sportsmanship, fair play, and good school citizen- 
ship should be the objectives of all athletic programs. 

Athletic Objectives for the Community. — The commu- 
nity in which a school is located should realize that there are 
at least two parties that should be satisfied in the school ath- 
letic program before the interests of the community are to 
be given any consideration. These are the two that have 
just been discussed briefly, namely, the participant, and the 
school with its student body. Under no circumstances 
should community interests be considered if they do not 
coincide with the well-being of the participant. In all cases 
his welfare should come first. If the wishes of the commun- 
ity fit in with generally accepted standards for participants, 
then the former may be reviewed. In other words, if the 
policies as set up by the school are in accord with community 
interests in a particular instance then a happy and fortunate 
situation indeed exists. During the last few years there has 
been an increasingly large number of schoolmen who have 
been able to educate their communities to the fact that the 
athletic program is a phase of the school program. When 
that end has been realized it not only has made control of 
the athletic program easier, but it has made possible a much 
better approach to school patrons on other educational mat- 
ters. Usually, the community will conduct itself athleti- 
cally, just about on the plane that the school administration 
has set up the athletic program educationally. To sum- 
marize community athletic objectives, the following might 
be listed: 

1. Communities should realize that control of, and re- 
sponsibility for, school athletics rests entirely with school 
authorities. 
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2. School athletics should furnish a recreational oppor- 
tunity for the general public only in so far as a community 
is willing to see that program conducted solely for the bene- 
fit of student competitors and student spectators. 

3. Communities should judge the success of the season on 
the number of participants and spectators, new skills ac- 
quired, and good citizenship and good sportsmanship taught, 
rather than on numbers of games won and lost. 

4. Communities constantly should keep in mind the fact 
that, primarily, an athletic contest is a part of a school pro- 
gram because of its educational implications. When it 
ceases to have educational value it should cease to be a school 
function. 



CHAPTER II 


The National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations 

Formation of the National Federation 

Inception and Organization. — The claim is made by the 
National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions that it represents the largest organized body of amateur 
athletes in the world. Certainly t his statement bears weight 
when it is considered that thirty-three of the nation’s state 
high school athletic associations were members of this organ- 
ization during the 1937-1938 school year. As stated in 
Chapter I, this organization came into being in 1920, when 
an 1 

Initial meeting for the organization of an interstate association for the 
control of interstate high school games was held at the City Club, Chi- 
cago, May 14, 1020. A constitution and by-laws were adopted and Mr. 
George Edward Marshall, Principal of the Davenport, Iowa, High School 
was elected president and Mr. L. W. Smith of Joliet, Illinois, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Marshall served as president continuously up to the 
time of his death on December 7, 1932. Mr. Smith moved out of the 
jurisdiction of the Federation in 1928.” 


Alabama 

Florida 

Iowa 2 

Mississippi 

Arizona 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Montana 

Colorado 

Illinois 2 

Michigan 2 

Nebraska 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

New Mexico 
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New York Oklahoma South Dakota Washington 

North Dakota Oregon Tennessee West Virginia 

Ohio Pennsylvania Utah Wisconsin 2 

Wyoming 

The officers of the National Federation for the school year 
1937-1938 follow. It will be seen that they represent a wide 
scope as far as the state association memberships are con- 
cerned. 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary >T reasurer 


E. R. Stevens, Independence, Kansas 
L. L. Forsythe, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
C. W. Whitten, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the Executive Committee: 

R. E. Rawlins . . Pierre, South Dakota 

W. B. Spencer . New Haven, Connecticut 

P. A. Jones Sharon, Pennsylvania 

E. S. Bowlus Brookhaven, Mississippi 

H. R. Adams Hyrum, Utah 


Purpose of the National Federation 

Protection of Athletics. — The National Federation was 
the outgrowth of the feeling of schoolmen that a national 
step should be taken by them to keep athletics in the schools. 
There was evidence that outside interests, both academic 
and commercial, had designs peculiar to their own advan- 
tages. While local state athletic associations could control 
matters within their own borders, it was difficult to secure 
uniformity of action without uniformity and unity in organ- 
ization. Thus, its object as stated in the Constitution 3 
reads: 

The object of this Federation shall be to protect and regulate the in- 
terstate athletic interests of the high schools belonging to the various 
associations and to promote pure amateur sport. 
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As indicated in the above statement, the National Feder- 
ation has concerned itself largely with the protection and 
regulation of the interstate interests of member schools of 
its organization. This has been a most valuable service, 
and in it probably lies its greatest contribution. An annual 
meeting is held, known as the National Council meeting, and 
one representative from each member state may vote on all 
legislative matters. At the meeting of the National Coun- 
cil held in 1929, a set of Recommended Minimum Eligibility 
Requirements 4 was adopted. These recommendations have 
been important factors in raising athletic standards in many 
states. The Minimum Eligibility Recommendations in- 
clude rules dealing with the following: twenty-year age; 
eight-semester limitation; scholarship and consecutive se- 
mester attendance; amateur standing; independent team 
participation; transfer; recruiting; enrollment; athletic 
award; grades; physician’s certificate and parental consent; 
and coaches. 

Accomplishments of the National Federation 

Since its inception in 1920 the National Federation has 
grown from its charter membership of four states to include 
nearly three-fourths of the state organizations in the United 
States. It is significant also that its roster extends from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Gulf to the Great Lakes. 
In addition to its growth in size there have been numerous 
matters with which the Federation as a national body has 
concerned itself. While there are differences of opinion as 
to the proper scope and jurisdiction of some of its activities, 
the fact remains that conscientious efforts have been made 
to accomplish what have been believed to be legitimate ends. 
A brief review of some of the accomplishments of this gi- 


Ibid., pp. 11-14. 
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gantic athletic body will best serve as the basis for discus- 
sion of them. 

Elimination of Outlaw Team Competition. — One of the 

early accomplishments of the National Federation was the 
elimination of outlaw teams by means of mutual agreement 
of state associations not to permit member schools to com- 
pete with such teams in other states. This soon resulted in 
their disappearance, and credit must be given the National 
Federation for this accomplishment. Such a policy also was 
of benefit to state organizations because it resulted in em- 
phasizing the importance and value of schools’ membership 
in their local state associations. 

Development of Greater Uniformity in Eligibility Rules. 
When the National Federation was formed, an opportu- 
nity was presented for mutual exchange of eligibility and ad- 
ministrative procedures in effect in various states. This re- 
sulted in the pooling of many ideas. The National Federa- 
tion list of recommendations for eligibility rules was pre- 
pared. Many state associations set up their regulations 
conforming to national recommendations to a large extent. 
While there are variations in eligibility rules in different 
states, still, the great degree of uniformity that exists today 
is a result largely of the clearing house which was provided 
by the National Federation discussions. 

Elimination of National Championships. — Among the 
first problems which came to the attention of the National 
Federation was the need for a critical appraisal of so-called 
national championships. A number of considerations led 
the Federation to action. Appeals were being received from 
some of these states far from the scene of national tourna- 
ments or meets. Complaints were made by them that loss 
in school time, extra competition, and tremendous expense 
involved in sending their teams to these national interschol- 
astics were not consistent with good educational procedure. 
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There was a feeling, too, that possibly high school athletes 
were being exploited by the institutions or commercial in- 
terests sponsoring these events. It was felt also that the de- 
termination of state championships gave a sufficient climax 
to a season. In fact, some states did not desire that athletic 
contests be carried even to that conclusion. As a result of 
these considerations the National Federation has taken ac- 
tion to prohibit schools which are members of state associa- 
tions affiliated with the Federation from taking part in so- 
called national championship meets. No such meets are 
now approved by it. For the most part, educational insti- 
tutions and other interests which formerly conducted such 
meets or tournaments have cooperated in a fine manner, and 
now national interscholastic championships seem to be al- 
most forgotten. 

Sanction of Interstate Meets and Tournaments. — In 

some sections of the country there were interstate or re- 
gional meets and tournaments which actually were vicious in 
character. They had all the evils of national championships 
but were more local in nature. They were “wild-cat” af- 
fairs in every sense of the word. Usually, these events were 
conducted by some not too scrupulous institutions with little 
or no attention being paid to welfare of participants or gen- 
erally accepted eligibility rules. Outlaw teams often were 
allowed to participate, and local state associations many 
times were powerless to stop their member schools from tak- 
ing part in them. This undesirable practice has been stopped 
almost completely by present National Federation regula- 
tions. Now a meet or tournament management which in- 
vites schools from two or more states must have its plans 
approved by the Executive Committee of the National Fed- 
eration. This sanction consists of approval by the local 
state association of the state in which the event is located as 
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well as sanction by the state associations of states from which 
schools are invited to attend. This procedure insures mu- 
tual approval by all state associations concerned. 


Application lor Sanction of Multiple Intcritatc Interscholaitic Athletic Meet 

BY THE 

National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 

ITK14 .pplluUs. ihouU b* AIM mit In duplluu end BOTH COriKH for-.nM u> Iht mmuIIt. officer of ih. data hlah achool .thlrtk wnrlatlen ef itx auM 
In winc h Ui. ana l la to b. bald AT LEAST H DATA IN ADVANCE OF TUB MEET) 


Mr C W. Whitten, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Nat'l Fed of State High School Ath. Assna , 

11 So. Lb Salle St., Chicago, 111 

On behalf of ...... 

( Iriailiuiinn conduct I np Iho Mvol) 

I hereby apply for the official sanction of the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations for 
the- 

(Nuat and kind irf MM) 

to be held at ._ . . . _ on... - . 103 . 

It is expected that schools will be Invited from the following states only 


In consideration of the issue of this sanction by the National Federation I agree: 

1 To admit to the meet competitor) from only such high school. as are member. In good (tending of their respective date high 
school athletic nseociatlona 

2 To require that there be submitted for all competitor. eligibility certificates on the official blanks of thalr respective elate high 
achool athletic aiaonnUona signed by their high school principals and endorsed by the executive officers of tho states in wlilrh 
the certifies Urn originate 

3 To limit prizes to such aa are permitted by the various state high achool athletic associations 

4 To furnish to the secretary of tho Notional Federation luch reports of the meet as he may desire for his Hies 

6 To refrain from inviting competitors from any stato where requested eo to do by tbe executive officers of the stale high schiol 
athletic association. 


Signed 

Official Position. - ... 

STATE EXECUTIVE RECOMMENDATION 

P. O. Date .. . . 

I have examined the foregoing application and accompanying documents and recommend that the sanc- 
tion be GRANTED WITHHELD (Note. If you recommend that sanction be withheld, be sure to accompany 
your recommendation with a letter giving full explanation.) 

Signed ........ 

Official Position ....... . . .. 

State 

OFFICIAL ACTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Chicago, Illinois 103 

Tldg application has been approved by and is sanctioned for the states of 


Under this sanction you are not authorbed to invito schools from . . 


By 


N*ereL»ry-TrwMurw 

(The*# blank* map t» ub lb in ad from the BMnUff ct 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Nat’l Fed. of State High School Ath Assns. 

NiUoasI MnlSa Addnm |i<n Am) t 


Fig. 1. — Application Blank for Approval of Interstate Meet. (National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations) 
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The policy of sanctioning meets has resulted in the elimi- 
nation of numerous undesirable meets and tournaments and 
has guaranteed to competing schools that only bona fide 
schools which are members in good standing of their respec- 
tive state associations will be competing. It also insures 
that accepted regulations regarding competition will be fol- 
lowed. In general, a policy has been followed of sanction- 
ing only such meets as are sponsored by educational institu- 
tions. States have appreciated this National Federation ac- 
complishment because it has aided them in the administra- 
tion of their local athletic programs, and they have been 
strict in insisting that their member schools adhere to this 
regulation. (See Figure 1, Interstate Meet Approval 
Blank.) 

Scheduling of Interstate Contests. — With the growth in 
influence of the National Federation, it has made itself a 
valuable aid to state associations in connection with single 
interstate contests. Its regulations simply provide that, in 
games between schools in different states, local state associa- 
tion regulations obtain for each school. No school, how- 
ever, may compete against a school in another state unless 
that school is a member of its state association, provided it 
is eligible to membership. 5 Schools, of course, are not barred 
from competing with other schools in states in which no reg- 
ular state athletic association exists or with schools which are 
not eligible to join state associations in their home states. 
Inquiry may be made to executive officers of state associa- 
tions concerned regarding eligible schools for interstate 
games or to the secretary of the National Federation who 
will furnish this information. A school under suspension 
from its local state association, because of violation of state 
regulations or for other reasons, may not be scheduled for 
any athletic contest by a school in another state whose state 
* Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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association is a member of the National Federation. (See 
Figure 2, Interstate Game Contract.) 

Writing of Playing Rules. — Approximately two-thirds of 
the states which are members of the National Federation 


i nti /* 

OF 

Se/ftuj/s Cfy/i/l'/ics 

Official Contract for Interstate Games 


The High School of 

,i. „„, s AND 

The High School of 

Belli cl Mid schools bring numbfia in good standing of ihair mptcnv* Suit High School Athletic Anouiiumt 

Hereby Enter into a Contract for 

CWF S OF (OR CONTESTS IN) TO BE PLAYED AS FOLLOWS 


One Contest lo be held 


One Contest to be held at on 19 


(1) The Rules of the National Fedciation of State High School Athletic Associations are a Part of this Contract 

(2) Tach participant in these contests must be eligible under the rules of the State High School Athletic Association 
cif his own state And not less than five days before each contest the principals of the respective schools shall ex- 
change rl yibility lists, usmp the official blanks ol their respective state associations, certifying to the eligibility of 
all atbletis who ate to participate 

(3) The suspension or termination ol its membership in its state association by either of the parties to this contract 
aliall rendei this contract null and void 

(4) F inancial term.. — 


(5) Officials shall be chosen as follows . 


Agreed to and signed this day nf 19 

THE HIGH SCHOOL THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Bv By 


PriDcipal 



Fig. 2. — Official Contract Form for Interstate Games. (National Fed- 
eration) 
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used football rules during 1937 and 1938 that were formu- 
lated by a football rules committee of that organization. 
This activity began as an experimental proposition when, 
for various reasons, it was found impossible to effect the or- 
ganization of a joint committee to write football rules for 
the colleges and high schools of this country. Some high 
schools felt that, because of the extent to which football is 
played in secondary schools as compared with colleges, it 
was only just that there should be active high school mem- 
bers on the national football rules-making body. As indi- 
cated above, this cooperative effort did not materialize, and 
in 1932 the Executive Committee was authorized to proceed 
with preparation of playing rules in football for use in such 
states as desired them. This is the only separate rules-writ- 
ing project which has been undertaken by the Federation in- 
asmuch as joint membership on committees composed of 
college and high school men have been set up for basketball, 
track, swimming, and wrestling. There seems to have been 
no disposition to seek high school representation or to set up 
separate rules-writing bodies for high schools in baseball, 
tennis, golf, or hockey, although there is much participation 
in these activities by secondary schools. 

While a principle is involved regarding high school mem- 
bership on football rules-writing bodies, it must be recog- 
nized that football traditionally has been a college game. 
It was developed in American colleges in its present form and 
has been adopted by the high schools of the country. Most 
states have had little difficulty in making modifications to 
suit their needs. To some it seems unfortunate that dif- 
ferences should develop in the game of football, which ap- 
pears inevitable if two educational bodies are to write dif- 
ferent sets of rules. It is to be regretted, as they contend, 
that any playing differences, terms, or regulations could not 
have been arranged cooperatively, to the end that we might 
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still be playing the same game rather than working toward 
what appears to be diverging ends. The fact that some of 
the states which are members of the National Federation 
have not adopted its football rules is indicative of a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding this venture. 

On the other hand, some feel that the differences are not 
likely to be great and it is apparent that the high school edi- 
tion of the rules is serving well in the states in w T hich it is 
being used. Certainly, values come to the coaches and offi- 
cials in those states which use the National Federation rules 
because, in most of them, these individuals themselves are 
made rules-conscious by their having helped to form them. 
This is one of the greatest values derived from the whole 
rules- writing project. 

Cost and Approval of Athletic Equipment. — The Na- 
tional Federation became concerned with the cost of ath- 
letic equipment a few years ago, especially in connection 
with prices paid for such merchandise by high schools of the 
country. Overtures were made to sporting goods manufac- 
turers to produce first grade merchandise (inflated goods) at 
lower costs to high schools. Some success was achieved in 
this venture but finally the Federation resorted to placing 
its approval on one brand of goods, the price of which was 
substantially lower than others. Now this interest has ex- 
tended to other manufacturers and to some extent to other 
than inflated goods. 

The possibilities of safety equipment in athletics have 
been studied and merchandise bearing the label “National 
Federation Approved” is now on the market. Whether or 
not this activity by the National Federation has met with 
general approval of schoolmen and of all member states, it 
is apparent that the interest given this matter has resulted 
in the saving of thousands of dollars to the schools of the 
United States. It directed attention to the possibilities of 
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lower-priced athletic goods, on the part of both manufac- 
turers and the schools themselves. 

Approval of Records. — Thp National Federation has a 
records committee which passes upon applications for the 
awarding of national high school records in sports in which 
they are maintained. Activities in this connection have 
been chiefly in track, but there also has been cooperation 
with the collegiate swimming records committee. It has 
been possible to set up a recognized list of national inter- 
scholastic records which actually have the approval of the 
high school men themselves. 

Conclusions. — Tn conclusion it may be said that these 
eight accomplishments of the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations discussed here do not, by 
any means, represent the entire range of activities of the or- 
ganization. Regional meetings have been held in various 
sections of the country as aids to state associations in estab- 
lishing higher athletic standards. Problems concerned with 
the improvement of eligibility and administrative regula- 
tions for interscholastic athletics, ways and means of secur- 
ing better sportsmanship at athletic contests, the develop- 
ment of wider participation in interscholastic and intramural 
athletics, as well as the very important problem of keeping 
athletics educational, all have been matters of concern and 
consideration at national meetings of the Federation. It 
might well be said, “We’ve just begun to fight,” as far as the 
accomplishment of objectives is concerned. No one denies 
that the National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations, as a body organized for the development and 
improvement of high school athletics, can accomplish almost 
anything it might attempt. It has made excellent begin- 
nings and the future is unlimited. 
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State High School Athletic and Activity 
Associations 

Origin of State Associations 

As indicated in Chapter I, state high school athletic asso- 
ciations have been important factors in the improvement 
and maintenance of high standards for the administrative 
control of interscholastic athletics. In a typically Ameri- 
can fashion, schools organized themselves into state associ- 
ations because it was apparent that “in unity there is 
strength.” It was also evident to schoolmen concerned with 
the growing importance of the interschool athletic program 
that better administrative regulations, tempered with great- 
er uniformity and equity, would be the outgrowth of organi- 
zations larger than local or sectional groups. 

Early State Organizations. — There is some question as to 
the state in which the first state-wide organization was 
formed for the control of interscholastic athletics. Certainly 
Wisconsin was early in the list, if not the first one, inasmuch 
as a committee was appointed in 1890 to formulate rules to 
govern intcrschool athletic contests. In 1895 a state field 
day was held in Michigan in which schools competed under 
what were considered more or less uniform rules, and a com- 
mittee of the state teachers’ association was appointed to 
further the organization of the Michigan Intcrscholastic 
Athletic Association. Illinois apparently formed its state 
association just prior to the turn of the century, and Indiana 
set up its organization in 1903. It is apparent, therefore, 

28 
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that the beginnings of state-wide athletic associations were 
made in most states either in the years immediately preced- 
ing 1900, or within the next few years thereafter. Some of 
the organizations were not very strong for a number of years, 
but with the growth in high school enrollments and increase 
in amount and scope of athletic competition there were as- 
sociations in all states by 1925. 

Athletic and Activity Associations. — There are athletic 
or activity associations in all the states at the present time. 
This should be qualified, however, by explaining that at pres- 
ent Delaware has an advisory commission on athletics which 
is composed of former officers of its athletic association. 
Not all state organizations are called athletic associations. 
Some of them embrace activities other than those pertain- 
ing to athletics. In fact, during the last few years there has 
been quite a tendency, in several middle-western states espe- 
cially, to form activities associations which include music, 
forensic, dramatic, commercial, academic, and other activi- 
ties as well as athletics. The names of state associations 
other than those strictly athletic in nature follow: 1 Maine 
Association of Principals of Secondary Schools; New Hamp- 
shire Headmasters’ Association; Rhode Island Secondary 
School Principals’ Association; Headmasters’ Club of Ver- 
mont; The University Interscholastic League (Texas); 
Georgia High School Association ; Kansas State High School 
Activities Association; Playground Athletic League (Mary- 
land); Minnesota State High School League; Mississippi 
High School Literary and Athletic Association; Montana 
High School Association; Nebraska High School Activities 
Association; North Dakota High School League; Virginia 
High School Literary and Athletic League; California Inter- 
scholastic Federation; Interscholastic League of Nevada. 
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The remainder of the state associations are strictly athletic 
in nature and are called either interscholastic athletic or high 
school athletic associations, leagues, or conferences. 

Purposes of State Associations. — Interesting and valu- 
able information as to the purposes prompting the organi- 
zation of state associations may be found by examining their 
constitutions. Almost without exception there are provi- 
sions in these documents of origin which set forth their 
reasons for existence. Typical purposes and objectives of 
state associations follow : 

The purpose of this association of public high schools shall be to pro- 
mote the welfare of high school athletics in the State of Wisconsin. 
(Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association) 

* * * 

To foster and develop amateur athletics among the Public High 
Schools and Private Secondary Schools of the State. 

To equalize athletic opportunities by standardizing rules of eligibility 
for individuals, and by classifying for competitive purposes the insti- 
tutions which are members of the Association. 

To promote uniformity in the arrangement and control of contests. 

To protect the mutual interests of the members of the Association 
through the cultivation of ideals of clean sport in their relation to the 
development of character. (New Jersey State Inter, scholastic Athletic 
Association) 

* * * 

The purpose of this organization is: (1) So to direct and control 
athletics (and other high school activities) of the State that boards and 
faculties will regard them as educational resources to be encouraged and 
fostered rather than to be decried and suppressed; (2) To locate the 
responsibility for their administration with reference to satisfactory su- 
pervision; (3) By means of constitutions, by-laws, and efficient organi- 
zation to simplify and make definite their administration; (4) Through 
the observance of good standards of sportsmanship to cultivate more 
cordial and friendly relations between schools. (California Interscholas- 
tic Federation) 

# * * 

The objects of this Conference shall be to secure uniform regulation 
and control of interscholastic athletics throughout the State of Colorado 
and to cooperate with the National Federation in the promotion of its 
policies. (Colorado High School Athletic Conference) 
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* * * 

The object of this Association shall be to protect the athletic interests 
of high schools belonging to this Association and to promote pure ama- 
teur sports. (West Virginia High School Alhletie Association) 

* * * 

The object of the Association shall be to promote the best interests 
of the secondary schools of Maine; to encourage cooperation, profes- 
sional ellicienev and good fellowship among its members; and to regu- 
late athletics m secondary schools (Maine Association of Principals of 
Secondary Schools) 

* * * 

The object of this Association shall be to protect the athletic interests 
of the high schools belonging to this Association and to promote pure 
amateur athletic sport. (Illinois High School Athletic Association) 

* * * 

To provide a central organization through which the public secondary 
schools of the state may cooperate for the following ends: To develop a 
more intelligent, recognition of athletics for boys and girls; to standard- 
ize methods of administration and regulation?- for all athletic sports; to 
offer a system that will make for more equitable competition; to pro- 
mote the organization of recreational athletics and play for the majority 
of the students; to provide for competent officials; to organize a force of 
opinion to keep interscholastic athletics within proper bounds, that will 
expressly encourage all that is honorable, sportsmanlike and gentlemanly 
m any branch of athletics (Connecticut Jnlerscholastic Athletic Con- 
ference) 

* * * 

The purpose of the Association is to approve, promote, develop and 
direct activities and contests among its member schools in Athletics, 
Music, Forensics and Debate, Typing, Scholarship and any other ac- 
tivities which the membership may desire to sponsor. This purpose is 
to be attained through a plan of unification in the administration of these 
activities and contests without destroying the identity of any individual 
activity. (Kansas State High Sehool Activities Association) 

* * * 

The Minnesota State High School League was originally organized in 
1016 as a State Athletic Association for the purpose of unifying the high 
schools of Minnesota in the promotion of pure amateur sport and to 
strengthen and unify eligibility rules governing participation in inter- 
school contests. 

In March, 1929, the constitution was amended so that the League 
shall hereafter assume control of all contests among its members in Ath- 
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letics, Debate, and Declamation, and may take over the management of 
contests in other activities. (Minnesota State High School League) 

# # * 

The purpose of this organization shall be: 

(a) To promote sportsmanship in teams and spectators. 

(b) To standardize eligibility requirements. 

(c) To protect the interests of members of the Association. 

(d) To promote as well as govern contests between schools. (Mis- 
souri State High School Athletic Association) 

* * * 

The object of this association shall be to promote pure, wholesome, 
amateur athletics in the schools of Ohio. (Ohio High School Athletic 
Association) 

* * * 

The object of this Association shall be for the betterment of athletics 
m the high schools of the State. (Oklahoma High School Athletic As- 
sociation) 

* * * 

The object of this association shall be : 

To organize, develop, and direct an athletic program that will pro- 
mote and protect the health and physical welfare of all participants. 

To initiate and pursue policies that will safeguard the educational 
values of interscholastic athletics and cultivate ideals of good sportsman- 
ship. 

To promote uniformity in interscholastic competition. (Pennsylvania 
Tnterscholastic Athletic Association) 

* * * 

The purpose of this organization of South Dakota Public High Schools 
is to promote high school athletics, to stimulate fair play and by means 
of rules and regulations equalize athletic opportunity by standardizing 
qualifications of contestants, coaching, treatment of visiting teams, and 
generally to promote the athletic welfare of member high schools. 
(South Dakota High School Athletic Association) 

* * * 

The object of this League is to foster among the public schools of 
Texas inter-school competitions as an aid in the preparation for citizen- 
ship. ([Texas] University Tnterscholastic League) 

* * # 

The object of this organization shall be to protect the interests of the 
high schools belonging to the Association and to regulate athletic com- 
petition between members of the Association. (Washington High School 
Athletic Association) 
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To increase the educational value of interscholastic athletic programs 
throughout the state. 

To assist in the regulation of competition so that there will be ample 
time both for study and athletics. 

To regulate the interscholastic program so as to safeguard the physical 
welfare of students participating. (Michigan High School Athletic As- 
sociation) 

From these widely scattered statements of purpose of 
state associations it is apparent that common objectives 
were: the protection of the athletic interests of member 
schools; promotion and regulation of amateur athletic con- 
tests; protection of health of contestants; securing of great- 
er uniformity in athletic regulations. It is rather singular 
that comparatively few organizations include the educa- 
tional implications of athletics as reasons for their existence. 
It may be logical to assume, however, that the educational 
attributes of athletics and other activities were taken for 
granted by those associations not mentioning them. 

Types of State Associations 

State athletic or activity associations fall into three gen- 
eral classifications or types. There are those which are 
strictly voluntary in nature. This group claims the great 
majority of associations. The second type might be con- 
sidered those affiliated in some way with state departments 
of education. The third type is those whose control is under 
the direction of a state institution of higher learning. Each 
of these plans of organization will be discussed briefly. 

Voluntary State Associations.— State associations in this 
classification are most numerous. In them membership is 
voluntary but usually dependent upon member schools meet- 
ing specified requirements regarding the financial support of 
the school, its plan of organization, status of its coaches, and 
the payment of annual dues. Usually such organizations 
limit their competition to member schools. There are well- 
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established regulations for the administration of athletic 
contests and eligibility of contestants. In most states, mem- 
bership is open to public secondary schools accredited by 
state departments of education. Some states also allow pri- 
vate and parochial schools to join, provided that they meet 
the standards for membership. Generally there are elected 
boards of control, delegate assemblies, or legislative councils 
whose members are representative of geographical sections 
and often of schools of different sizes. In most cases there 
are the usual officers — president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer. Quite often the secretary is the executive 
officer, although in other states he is called commissioner, 
manager, or state director. Typical states with this form of 
organization, in different sections of the country, are Wash- 
ington, Colorado, Kansas, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Con- 
necticut, Florida, and Alabama. 

There are other states almost identical in form of organi- 
zation with the type discussed and illustrated above except 
that a member of their boards of control (usually ex-officio 
and without vote) is the state supervisor or director of physi- 
cal and health education. There seems to be a growing ten- 
dency on the part of associations in states which have state 
physical education directors to include the director in their 
legislative or executive bodies. Certainly it seems that 
nothing but mutual benefit to both agencies could result 
from such cooperative efforts. Athletics very properly 
should be considered as a part of the physical education pro- 
gram. California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and New 
Jersey are some of the states in which the state physical and 
health education director is a member of the state athletic 
executive or legislative bodies. 

State Associations Affiliated with State Departments of 
Education. — Two states are, or will be, outstanding in this 
type of organization, namely, Michigan and New York. 
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The Michigan association has been affiliated with the State 
Department of Public Instruction since 1924. In 1923 the 
Michigan legislature passed the following law: 2 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall have supervision and 
may exercise control over the interscholastic athletic activities of all the 
schools of the state. 

Provisions of this law have been carried out by the super- 
intendents of public instruction since that date by effecting 
a cooperative arrangement with the slate athletic associa- 
tion. All junior, senior, private, and parochial high schools 
of the state are members of the slate athletic association. 
A legislative body (representative council) is elected by 
schools on a geographical and school enrollment basis. Rep- 
resentatives also are elected by parochial and junior high 
schools. Two members represent physical education teach- 
ers and coaches. Eligibility and administrative regulations 
are formulated and activities are conducted by the state as- 
sociation with the approval of the state superintendent. 
The office of the director of athletics is in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

In the fall of 1938 New York began a new chapter in the 
general program of administration of interscholastic athlet- 
ics in that state. Through action of the New York Board of 
Regents there have been established what are known as 
“Regulations of the Commissioner of Education Governing 
Athletics.” 3 These regulations make athletics in New York 
a definite part of the physical education program. The state 
athletic association actually is a voluntary organization with 
eight district divisions. Its general body is a central com- 
mittee composed of district representatives, with an exccu- 

* Michigan High School Athletic Association, Handbook p 9. 

B Hiram A. Jones, “Regulations of the Commissioner of Education Govern- 
ing Athletics,” New York State Public High School Athletic Association 
Bulletin , October, 
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tive committee of five members serving in an executive ca- 
pacity. It is anticipated that the state athletic association 
will continue to function in furthering its studies of athletic 
programs, its bulletin publication, its Athletic Protection 
Fund plan, formation of new rules, and conducting district 
tournaments and meets. Since the basic athletic code has 
been given the force of law by action of the Board of Regents, 
it is the responsibility of that body, through proper state ed- 
ucation department officials, to enforce it. 

It is not the responsibility of any state or local athletic association or 
league to enforce the Commissioner’s Regulations governing athletics as 
approved by the Board of Regents. It is, of collide, the responsibility 
of athletic associations and leagues to cooperate m seeing that both the 
spirit and letter of the Regulations are lived up to bv the various school 
districts throughout the State. 4 

New York’s innovation in defining and classifying ath- 
letics and the method of control of interscholastic contests 
will be watched with interest. 

University-Directed State Associations. — Texas presents 
an example of this type of organization and it is unique 
among the states. Membership in the University Inter- 
scholastic League of Texas is open to H 

. . . any public while school in Texas that is below collegiate rank and 
that is under the jurisdiction of, and receives apportionment from, the 
State Department of Education . . . except schools for defectives and 
corrective institutions. 

The league is organized annually by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Texas. It includes ward, grammar, 
rural, junior high, and high schools. The governing body of 
the league is a state executive committee which is appointed 
by the president of the University of Texas. There is an ex- 
ecutive committee for each district and region, appointed by 

4 Ibid., p. 5. 

“Texas University Interscholastic League, Constitution and Rules (1937- 
1938 Revision), University of Texas Bulletin , p. 9 
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the state executive committee. Each county elects a county 
executive committee, and directors-general and directors of 
contests are appointed for all the twenty-three activities 
which a unit may sponsor. During the 1935-1936 school 
year there were 5,687 member schools. It claims to be the 
most highly organized and to have the largest membership 
of any similar school organization in the United States. 8 
Thus, it will be seen that the Texas plan presents an organi- 
zation vastly different from that in most other states. 

The North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia state 
associations also are affiliated with state institutions of 
higher learning, the Universities of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, respectively. While most of the af- 
fairs of their athletic associations are administered by the 
extension divisions of those universities, they arc not han- 
dled as completely or as extensively as is the case in Texas. 
Virginia’s interscholastic activities, however, are adminis- 
tered by an executive committee composed of one superin- 
tendent and principal from each class of school in the state, 
in addition to the state supervisor of secondary education, 
the state supervisor of physical and health education, the di- 
rector of University extension, the executive secretary, a 
representative from the school of physical education of the 
University, and a dean of the University. In the Carolinas 
the universities of those states aid in the direction of the pro- 
grams, which are not so extensive as in Virginia and Texas. 

In concluding the discussion of types of state associations, 
it is significant to point out examples of different organiza- 
tion plans and to note the scope of their extent. Illinois, 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Kansas, Pennsylvania — these are 
voluntary state-wide organizations with strong state execu- 
tive officers and committees. New York and California ac- 
tually are associations of district organizations within the 
* Ibid., p. 5. 
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states themselves. New York presents an innovation in the 
definition and control of athletics. Texas is controlled by 
an institution of higher learning in administering its ath- 
letic and other contest programs. Michigan is a state-wide 
organization of all schools closely connected by state statute 
with the State Department of Public Instruction. During 
the next few years it will be interesting to observe in which 
of these directions major emphasis will be placed in the ad- 
ministration and control of state-wide athletic programs. 


Functions of State Associations 


Activities in Addition to Athletics. — Mention has been 
made previously in this chapter that a number of state asso- 
ciations include more than athletics in their jurisdiction and 
functional services. No attempt will be made in this dis- 
cussion to include all these activities, inasmuch as we are 
concerned primarily with administration of athletics. It 
will be sufficient to list some of the activities in illustrative 
state organizations. Texas is the most inclusive in its pro- 
gram, and according to its Constitution 7 it holds contests 
annually in the following activities: 


Baseball 
Basketball 
Choral singing 
Debating 
Declamation 
Extemporaneous 
speech 
Football 
Journalism 


Music memory 
Number sense 
One-act plays 
Picture memory 
Playground ball 
Ready writers 
Rural pentathlon 
Shorthand 


Spelling and plain 
writing 
Story telling 
Tennis 
Three-R 
Track and field 
Typewriting 
Volleyball 


As compared with this broad range of activities found in 
Texas, there are those state associations strictly athletic in 
nature. Ohio, Louisiana, Michigan, California, Oregon, 
Wisconsin, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, and Ala- 


' Ibid., p. 13. 
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bama are examples of this large group. In Minnesota de- 
bating and declamation, in addition to athletics, are under 
the supervision of the state high school league . 8 Nebraska 
calls its organization an activities association , 0 and it em- 
braces declamatory, one-act play, debate, music, and com- 
mercial contests as well as athletics in its activities. Kansas 
has just recently become an activities association ; 10 and, in 
addition to athletics, it directs contests in music, forensics, 
and debate. The activities of these three state associations, 
as well as that of Texas, are examples of a type of service 
rendered to their schools which seems destined to receive 
more attention from other states in the next few years. The 
states that have adopted this plan have felt that they had 
the machinery set up in their athletic associations whereby 
they could efficiently handle these other activities. There 
would seem to be logic in this claim; and, provided sectional 
or state contests in these activities are desired, such organi- 
zations may well provide services broader in scope than ath- 
letics. 

State athletic associations perform numerous functions 
other than matters pertaining strictly to eligibility of con- 
testants. Among them are included the following: 

Regulations for the Conduct of Contests.— This is dis- 
cussed in Chapter V. 

Interpretations of Playing Rules.— This service has re- 
sulted in more uniformity in methods of play and officiat- 
ing. In some states rules committees have been set up and 
interpretation meetings are held for coaches, officials, and 
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players. Football, basketball, track, and swimming are the 
most common sports for which such arrangements are made. 

Athletic Accident or Insurance Plans. — Wisconsin has 
more data available and has made greater progress in the 
formation of an athletic accident benefit plan than any other 
state association. Since a more detailed discussion of this 
plan appears in Chapter XI, it is necessary here only to men- 
tion that the Wisconsin plan is a pattern that has been fol- 
lowed almost in its entirety in other states which have in- 
augurated such schemes. Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, (ieorgia, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and a group of New England slates have estab- 
lished similar plans. Some other states have established 
contracts with commercial insurance companies because they 
have felt that they should not, or by local state laws could 
not, become involved in any form of insurance business. 

Registration and Classification of Athletic Officials. — 
Michigan was the first state in the middle-west to establish 
a plan for registration and classification of athletic officials 
(1927). Plans similar to those in this state have been set 
up in several other states. The feeling exists that athletic 
officials should be included as a definite and necessary part 
of the athletic program. The important consideration is 
the fact that the right to license implies the right to refuse 
to license, and thus it is possible to dispense with officials 
who do not meet standards or codes of ethics commonly es- 
tablished. 

Registration has brought officials into close contact with 
state associations. Standards of officiating have been 
raised through rules-interpretation meetings and officials’ 
knowledge that their license to officiate depends upon their 
maintaining these set standards. The fees realized by most 
state associations from officials do not much more than pay 
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the costs of services rendered, if that much. Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and Michigan are among the 
leaders in officials’ registration and rating plans. 

Publications. — Most state associations publish monthly 
printed bulletins during the school year. These carry ac- 
tivity announcements as well as general items pertaining to 
intramural and in tersch elastic athletics. A most important 
feature of such publications is the accounts of executive and 
legislative meetings concerning eligibility and administrative 
matters as they pertain to athletics. Many times decisions 
of eligibility cases as they are published perform a double 
service in that they establish precedents and provide schools 
with information regarding interpretations of state associa- 
tion by-laws. Many states also publish handbooks and year- 
books which contain general interpretations, lists of offi- 
cials, constitutions, committees, and records of activities. 
Record, report, and general eligibility blanks, contracts, and 
the like, are materials furnished by virtually all state asso- 
ciations. 

Conducting Tournaments and Meets. — In most of the 
states with strong athletic associations there are extensive 
programs of meets and tournaments managed by state asso- 
ciations. This policy already has been illustrated by refer- 
ence to activities sponsored and supervised by state associa- 
tions in Texas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Kansas. Many 
others have tournament and meet programs limited to ath- 
letic events. In many states the income from tournaments 
and meets represents the chief source of revenue for the state 
association. As a result of this fact, tournaments, espe- 
cially in basketball, have been severely criticized by school- 
men and others in some states. In others, the tournaments 
have been worked out on a classification basis for schools. 
Receipts have been prorated among competing schools, en- 
tertaining school, and the state association. 
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These arrangements generally have resulted in much saner 
views and administration of the whole program. In 1938 
only 6 of the 48 states did not choose state champions in 
basketball. 11 These were California, Delaware, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Michigan. In California 
and New York sectional champions in basketball are deter- 
mined. Michigan holds separate Upper and Lower Penin- 
sula final basketball tournaments because of the unusual 
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geographical division of the state into two sections com- 
pletely separated from each other by Lake Michigan. In 
22 of the 42 states holding state championships in basketball 
there were class champions chosen. 12 This is a significant 
fact inasmuch as it shows a definite trend toward less em- 
phasis on a single champion and results in greater equity in 
competition. (See Michigan Classification Information 
Card, Figure 3.) 
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Most of the state associations have either sectional or 
state-wide tournaments or meets in track, tennis, and golf. 
Several have a series of baseball tournaments leading to state 
championships. Wrestling also is a tournament event spon- 
sored by state associations in some of the states. Nine 
states in 1937 sponsored championship play-off series in 
football. 33 Mississippi and Oklahoma report state cham- 
pionships in girls’ basketball, while Arkansas determines a 
state junior high school basketball championship. 14 Swim- 
ming and cross country likewise arc activities in which state 
championships are declared in states where there are swim- 
ming facilities or which sponsor cross country. 

It is not the purpose of this treatise to defend or condemn 
state championships. Some educators feel that such cham- 
pionships have outlived their usefulness and no longer are 
a necessary stimulus for the development of sports. Rogers 15 
is certain that, as such, state championships have no educa- 
tional value. Much may be said, undoubtedly, in support 
of that thesis. As indicated previously, however, in the 
many states that have championship series there may be ex- 
tenuating circumstances which justify their existence. Plans 
whereby schools are classified for competition might be one. 
The experience of some states where there are no state asso- 
ciation-sponsored championships has been that other agen- 
cies outside the schools of the state have taken over these 
activities. This was also reported in 1937 in at least one 
state where several leagues or conferences withdrew from 
participation in the state association series of basketball 
tournaments. Other agencies set up so-called independent 
tournaments for the boys on their teams. 

Another important point should be kept in mind in con- 
fabulation by States Showing Sports Activities, Athletic Journal , June, 
1938, pp. 30-31. 

14 Scholastic Coach, op. cit pp. 28-29. 

18 Frederick Rand Rogers, The Future of Interscholastic Athletics , New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 
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sidering the elimination of tournaments and meets. In each 
state there is some form of organization for the control of 
athletics. In every instance these organizations are under 
the control, either directly or indirectly, of the schoolmen of 
the state. If they felt that state association-sponsored 
meets and tournaments generally were undesirable is it not 
logical to assume that they would attempt to do away with 
them? 

To repeat, it is not the purpose of this discussion to con- 
done or condemn the activity of state athletic associations 
in conducting tournaments or meets which may or may not 
lead to state championships. Rather, an attempt has been 
made to discuss what is being done, in the belief that exist- 
ence of an institution of the magnitude of this one justifies 
some consideration of it. Athletics are in our schools, and 
with them there is the desire for competition. With compe- 
tition having been brought relatively close to home through 
modern methods of transportation, we have seen it leap its 
former boundaries and seek new laurels which formerly were 
“afar off.” With increased public interest, fanned by the 
press and radio, we have had a newcomer in our athletic 
midst. State-wide contests have been the apparent result. 
The National Federation of State High School Athletic As- 
sociations has aided states by helping them control the ex- 
tent of their competition. The abolition of national cham- 
pionships for high school athletes has been the result. If 
state championships, or variations of them, are to remain, 
they must be so established and conducted that their pur- 
poses, methods of conducting them, and their results are edu- 
cationally, physically, and financially sound. This is quite 
an order but it presents a real challenge to schoolmen them- 
selves. 

Establishment of Athletic Standards. — In addition to the 
establishment of eligibility regulations, stale athletic associa- 
tions have performed valuable services to schools of their 
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states by setting standards for the conduct of athletics. 
While state associations are, in most cases, the creations of 
schoolmen, yet after they arc established they become some- 
what of an impersonal agency. The point is that the state 
association, through its secretary, manager, commissioner, or 
director, may advise with schools as an outside, neutral, and 
disinterested party and may, as a result, be of aid to them. 
Many times schools ask the advice of the state association 
on matters of athletic policy. 

Opinions from the state officer may be used to improve 
conditions and raise local standards. An especially fine op- 
portunity is afforded in this respect if the state association 
is connected or has a close relation Avith the state education 
department or the physical, health, or recreation divisions 
of it. It is not to be inferred that state associations which 
do not have, or don’t choose to effect, any of these relations 
do not possess high ethical and administrative standards. 
This is not the case, and state department of education re- 
lations are no criterion in this connection. Standards often 
are established by state associations in: (1) schedules; (2) 
sanitation and safety; (3) school-official relations; (4) 
sportsmanship; (5) relations between schools; (6) scholar- 
ship; (7) respect for and treatment of officials; (8) the 
coach and winning of games; (9) interscholastic-intramural 
relations; (10) conduct of students, and similar matters. 

The Judicial Function. — As indicated in the discussion of 
publications in this chapter, state associations perform a 
service to member schools in a judicial way. It is necessary 
that there be a final authority to whom questions may be 
addressed, controversies presented, and appeals made. The 
state association is invaluable in this connection. In fact, 
the ability to render such services has been both the cause 
of origin of most state-wide organizations and the reason for 
their continued existence. As a result of delegated powers 
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by schools, they have made rules and regulations under 
which interscholastic athletic programs have been conducted. 
In most cases, also, they have been faced with the necessity 
for acting as the administrative body in connection with the 
enforcement of these judicial regulations. 

Probably it is fortunate that associations have acted in 
this dual capacity because, by having the background of 
rules and regulations which have been made, they have been 
able to enforce them with the original intent in mind. In 
acting in a judicial capacity, state associations sometimes 
are faced with the unpleasant task of deciding disputes be- 
tween schools. Again, a valuable service is performed in 
this way because an unprejudiced body can decide the case 
in question on its merits and by application of state associa- 
tion regulations. Hence, the exercise of the so-called judi- 
cial function of state associations may be one of their most 
valuable services. 
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Athletic Eligibility Regulations 

Purpose of Eligibility Regulations 

Varying Opinions. — Sometimes there seems to be a para- 
dox in the claims made for athletics and the manner in which 
the program is administered. Frequently it is said that if 
athletics are defensible from an educational standpoint, espe- 
cially for the participant, then all students should be al- 
lowed to take part in them. Why have we built up sets of 
eligibility rules for contestants? What is the reason that 
there are definite methods of procedure for the conduct of 
athletic contests, meets, and tournaments which have been 
established by state associations all over the country? The 
fact they are here is evidence that there must have been 
some need for them. Still, there are varying opinions con- 
cerning eligibility rules for participants. Frederick Rand 
Rogers is very definite in his denunciation of eligibility rules 
in general . 1 

The single eligibility rule which scholastic athletic associations may 
properly enforce is the presentation of a medical certificate of physical 
competence by each player before he may engage in games scheduled by 
the association. The wisdom of this requirement is so obvious that it 
should not have to be classified as a rule. Any local administrators who, 
in the past, have omitted this precautionary measure should immediately 
take steps to protect their pupils from avoidable strains, and themselves 
from blame by establishing this requirement. 

Other eligibility rules ought to be abolished by intcrscholastic athletic 

’Frederick Rand Rogers, The Future oj Intcrscholastic Athletics, pp. 100- 
101. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1929. 
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associations. As has been suggested, most of them are defended be- 
cause they are supposed to prevent gross inequalities between teams; 
actually they do not accomplish this objective satisfactorily, but do seem 
to blind association officials to the need of active measures which will 
eliminate all but minor and insignificant inequalities between competi- 
tors. Moreover, many eligibility rules are unwarranted and cramping 
infringements upon prerogatives which local school authorities should 
guard most jealously. Finally, the administration of eligibility rules 
causes much social friction of a decidedly undesirable and unproductive 
nature. 

Scholastic athletic associations cannot “leave well enough alone” in any 
event. They must either continue to add more interpretations, and a 
longer list of requirements, or simplify, or abandon those now in use. 
Improvement of social relationships in scholastic athletics can be ac- 
complished only by taking the latter road. Along this same road also 
lie the greatest opportunities for protecting players* health and giving 
to local authorities the necessary freedom to determine eligibility re- 
quirements and “make exceptions” more in accordance with their own 
broader educational policies and programs. 

If the above thesis were to be accepted in its entirety, it 
would result in no regulations or commonly accepted under- 
standings for the conduct of athletics. Possibly such an 
ideal situation could exist in an ideal state. Likewise, it 
might be conceivable that, in such a state, no general laws 
for the conduct and protection of the lives and property of 
its people would be necessary. To pursue the point made by 
Rogers a little further, might it not be logical to ask why 
regulations wore adopted and established by state associa- 
tions? Local schools could, and did, establish their own 
rules long before state organizations were formed. The an- 
swer seems rather obvious in that individual conceptions of 
standards varied too greatly, and it seemed necessary and 
logical to have state-wide codes. While state association 
codes sometimes may seem a bit arbitrary, yet it should be 
kept in mind that provisions usually exist for necessary flex- 
ibility in interpretation and administration of them. Also, 
state associations are administered by, and responsible to, 
the schools themselves and changes can be made as desired. 
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In contrast to this view just presented, it is significant to 
note the opinions held by others. Wagenhorst discusses 
this subject as follows: 2 

If high school athletic teams are to contest on a basis of equality, it is 
necessary above all other considerations to hold the players of the con- 
testing teams to the same standards in regard to their amateur standing, 
enrollment requirements, scholarship, age, duration of eligibility, resi- 
dence, and character. While the playing field or gymnasium, the sports- 
manship and courtesy of the home team, and the justice of the officials 
are also very important factors, yet in the final analysis it was, almost 
without exception, the lack of uniformity in eligibility standards that 
impelled high school principals to attempt, a remedy which resulted in 
state-wide organizations for setting up uniform standards and the ma- 
chinery to enforce them. As it is, there is still great disparity in eligi- 
bility standards between states. 

The opinion expressed by Wagenhorst appears to be that 
generally held by the vast majority of schoolmen throughout 
the nation, as is evidenced by the presence of general eligi- 
bility standards established by state associations. This fact 
is further substantiated by Williams and Brownell. 3 

When schools began to assume responsibility for the control and super- 
vision of interschool competition, regulations of eligibility were imme- 
diately set up. The system has developed until todny practically all 
schools either accept the standards adopted by the state interscholastic 
athletic association or follow local regulations of their own. 

Summary. — Thus, it will be seen that these three eminent 
authorities in the field of physical and health education are 
of the opinion that interscholastic athletic eligibility stand- 
ards serve a purpose in the administration of the athletic 
program. To summarize this discussion, the following are 
suggested as purposes of athletic association eligibility regu- 
lations: 

*L. H Wagenhorst, Administration and Cost oj High School Interschol - 
astic Athletics , pp. 43-44. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1926. 

"J. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, The Administration of Health and 
Physical Education , p. 460. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1934. 
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1. They provide like standards for all schools belonging 
to the state association. 

2. They set up definite regulations which may be made 
known to both students and patrons of the school. 

3. They relieve individual schools of possible criticism 
that the standards of eligibility in their institutions are lower 
than, or vary from, those in other schools. 

4. Individual school administrators are not called upon to 
settle questionable cases when there are established regula- 
tions and state agencies to whom appeal may be made. 

5. They often serve as minimum standards (scholastic) 
which students must meet and sometimes seek to raise. 

6. They aid in improvement of relations between schools 
because it is known by both that certification of contestants 
has been made in accordance with common standards. 

7. They present possibilities for better public relations 
as well as for better interschool relations. 

8. While generally specific in their statements, eligibility 
regulations usually are elastic enough, especially from a 
scholastic standpoint, to allow local schools to adjust their 
standards to them. In most states there is allowance made 
for individual differences with the result that scholastic re- 
quirements can be met accordingly. 

It seems reasonable to assume that there are inherent 
values in interscholastic athletic eligibility regulations. Some 
educators would open wide the door to athletic competition, 
justifying this action in the belief that what is good for one 
is good for all. Others believe that no scholastic require- 
ment (credit hours during preceding or current semester) 
should be demanded of athletes. It also is maintained that 
all should be allowed to take part in them, not just those 
who come within the realm of state association eligibility 
rules. 

These claims all deserve consideration and usually are 
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made in all sincerity. Athletics are provided for all in some 
manner in most schools in the form of intramural activities. 
These take care of the great mass of students from a competi- 
tion standpoint. Properly, the interschool athletic program 
should be the apex of the intramural program. And with 
the ascendency in selection should go an ascendency in re- 
sponsibility and standards. Two separate organizations — 
two schools — compete with each other. It is an honor, a 
privilege to engage in such competition and with it there 
should be responsibilities. Good school citizenship is a re- 
quisite for membership on school teams. Scholastic attain- 
ment, in accordance with the standards of the school, is an- 
other responsibility of the contestant. There should be 
compliance with sound and tried regulations which have 
been found necessary to keep interscholastic athletics on the 
high level which they now enjoy. All in all then, it doesn't 
seem unnecessary, unwise, or unsound educationally to have 
well-established eligibility regulations for the guidance and 
protection of the competitor, the school, and the spectator. 
These regulations seem to have done a pretty good job and 
merit continued consideration until something which is 
proved better appears on the athletic horizon. 

Common Eligibility Regulations 

There are two types of regulations pertaining to athletics 
which will be considered in this and the succeeding chapter. 
The discussion in this chapter will deal with those which are 
quite common and pertain to the athlete himself as far as his 
eligibility for interscholastic competition is concerned. Chap- 
ter V concerns itself with those regulations which pertain to 
the administration of the athletic program and naturally 
consider schools rather than contestants. 

Age. — The trend in the upper age limit for contestants 
is downward. Whereas a few years ago the upper age limit 
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was 21 in a majority of the states, now it is 20, with 19 years 
the limit in a few states. Undoubtedly the 19-year limit 
will be extended in the near future. New York established 
this limit in 1938. Texas has had it for some time. In some 
states a student becomes ineligible on his birthday while in 
others he may finish the season or semester after having 
reached his nineteenth, twentieth, or twenty-first birthday, 
respectively, as the state rule provides. It would seem that 
allowing a student to finish a season in a sport is fair, both to 
him and to the other members on the team. 

Studies made in Michigan and Ohio during the last few 
years have indicated that, proportionately, a small percent- 
age (between 3 and 5 per cent) of those eligible to compete, 
and who take part in athletics, are over 19 years of age. 
With students finishing high schools younger than formerly, 
it is logical to assume that upper age limits for athletic com- 
petition should be lowered to insure greater equality. From 
an athletic age standpoint, quite a few states are giving con- 
sideration to lower limits for competition in various activi- 
ties. In New York a boy must be 15 years old before he may 
compete in football, cross country, or ice hockey. In Michi- 
gan a boy must be 16 years of age before he may compete in 
cross country or in any track event of 440 yards in length or 
more. Emphasis is being placed on age restrictions which 
will protect contestants, as well as on regulations which 
should result in greater equality in competition. 

Time of Enrollment. — Usually the time of enrollment 
during a current semester is within the first three weeks of 
the term. If a student enrolls during that period he is eli- 
gible for athletic competition that semester. New York pro- 
vides that a participant must have been in regular attend- 
ance at least 80 per cent of the time. Pennsylvania and Ok- 
lahoma require a student to attend a school for a period of 
60 days after he has been absent for 20 days or more during a 
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semester. In general, enrollment in schools for a period of 
from 2 to 3 weeks constitutes a semester of attendance in 
most states. In California attendance of 10 weeks, or com- 
peting in one interschool contest, constitutes a semester of 
enrollment. In Illinois a student must be enrolled by the 
eleventh day of the semester unless late enrollment results 
from illness or quarantine, in which cases this regulation may 
be waived under prescribed conditions. Texas requires that 
a student must be in attendance for 30 days prior to a con- 
test or have been enrolled by the first day of the second week 
of a semester. New Jersey has a similar rule, except that en- 
rollment may be as late as the first Monday in October. The 
general tendency in most states, however, is that failure to 
be enrolled in a secondary school by a prescribed time (six 
days to three weeks) results in ineligibility during that se- 
mester. 

Seasons of Competition and Undergraduate Standing. — 
Practically all state associations have regulations which al- 
low participation by students in sports for four seasons in 
grades nine to twelve, inclusive. In virtually all states 
post-graduate students are barred from membership on regu- 
lar high school teams. In many states, however, students 
who have finished the required amount of work to graduate, 
in less than the allowed number of semesters, may compete 
during the full number of semesters for which their regula- 
tions provide. In such cases, usually, they must not have 
been voted their diplomas by the board of education, nor 
have accepted them. 

Number of Semesters of Attendance. — This regulation 
varies in different states with the tendency toward a maxi- 
mum of eight and a limit of nine under certain conditions. 
Four years, in grades nine to twelve, inclusive, present the 
normal period of high school attendance. This is the equiv- 
alent of eight semesters of enrollment and, in most cases, 
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takes care of the legitimate time during which a student 
should be allowed to compete in athletics. It is quite com- 
mon to require that the last two semesters of attendance 
must be consecutive. In most states a semester of attend- 
ance is not charged to a student if he withdraws from school 
within the period during which he must enroll in order to 
compete during that semester. Following are eighteen 
states selected at random which limit athletic participation 
of high school students to eight semesters: Oregon, Ken- 
tucky, California, Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Colorado, New Jersey, 
and Alabama. 

In Connecticut a student may compete in his ninth semes- 
ter provided he is an undergraduate and has not reached his 
nineteenth birthday. Ohio, Illinois, Washington, and In- 
diana allow a student to compete in basketball during his 
ninth semester in case he entered school at the start of a mid- 
year term and did not compete in the sport during his first 
semester of attendance. New York, in its new code, makes 
no reference to the number of semesters of enrollment of a 
student, provided he does not compete in a sport for more 
than four seasons. Some states report no limit in number 
of semesters of enrollment allowed, but it is evident that 
nearly three-fourths, if not more, of the states have the 
eight-semester limit for interscholastic athletic competition. 
This is as it ought to be because four years of high school 
attendance, with two semesters in each year, are regular. If 
the “thirteenth and fourteenth grades” are added to our 
school systems to any great extent, it will, of course, be neces- 
sary to revamp general athletic regulations relative to se- 
mesters of attendance as well as other matters. 

Limited Team Membership. — It is an almost universal 
rule among states that a high school student may not play 
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on another team in the same sport during the same season 
after he has represented his school in the sport concerned. 
There are a few exceptions to this regulation. Some states 
provide that there may be outside participation if the high 
school student has the written consent of the principal of the 
high school prior to the contest. Minnesota allows dual 
participation in softball but in no other sports. Virtually 
all states rule a student ineligible if he has ever been en- 
rolled in a college, or in an institution offering work above 
that usually pursued in high schools. Again, high school 
students are ineligible if they have competed on college 
athletic teams. In practically all states participation by 
high school students is allowed on independent teams dur- 
ing the summer vacations, provided, generally, that such 
teams are amateur. Exceptions are discussed under “Ama- 
teur Rules.” 

In some states permission must be obtained from the prin- 
cipal of the high school before a boy may play on an inde- 
pendent team during the summer. This requirement has 
merit in that it is a safeguard to the boy because it protects 
him from possible violation of his state association amateur 
rule. Connecticut, Alabama, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Michigan are among the states in which a student 
may not compete on another team in the same sport during 
the same season after he has represented his high school in 
the sport. There are others but these indicate the attitude 
of most state associations in this matter. 

Parental Consent and Physical Examinations. — These 
regulations are not universal among all states. Undoubt- 
edly, one reason for this is the difference in court rulings on 
the liability of schools or school officials in case of accidents. 
A great many state associations, however, prepare regular 
Parent’s Consent Cards and Physical Examination Forms 
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which are hied in the school office. In a few states, Indiana, 
for example, and in those having athletic accident insurance 
or benefit plans, either a statement of receipt of parental 
consent must be sent to the state association office, or the 
actual parental approval and physician’s examination card 
must be filed there. 

There is no doubt that the securing of parental approval 
is a good public relations gesture. Not too much emphasis, 
however, should be placed on the legal value of such per- 
missions in view of some court decisions involving schools 
or coaches in cases in which students have been injured in 
athletic competition. In very few states, if any, can local 
boards of education be held responsible for costs of injuries 
incurred by students while engaging in any school activity, 
athletic or otherwise. Court rulings substantiate this state- 
ment in practically all states. This does not mean, however, 
that local school athletic associations, having funds, may 
not be sued with quite a possibility of obtaining judgments. 
Also, if negligence on the part of agents of the board of 
education — superintendents, principals, coaches, or assist- 
ants — can be proved, action is very likely against any or all 
concerned. This has happened in New York. The theory 
that has been held by the courts is that no one has the au- 
thority to sign away the rights of a minor as far as his oppor- 
tunity to recover for personal injuries is concerned. In most 
cases parental consent obviates any misunderstanding and 
means that the parent is assuming the obligation in case of 
injury rather than the school or local athletic association. 
As stated previously, it is a good public relations gesture be- 
cause it acquaints the school patron with the athletic policy 
of the school regarding injuries. 

Figure 4 shows the Physician’s and Parent’s Certificate 
for Athletics used by the Kansas State High School Activi- 
ties Association. It will be observed that the Kansas rule 
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requires parent’s consent as well as physician’s approval. 
Indiana has a similar form except that the Parent’s Certifi- 
cate is on one side of the card and the Physician's Certificate 
is on the other. Indiana requires the high school principal 


KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ASSOCIATION 

Phytician’B and Parenl’t Certificate for Athletic* 

Daie ... 19 

In accordance with che K S H S A A rule printed below, 1 have examined the heart afnon and general 

physiological condition of — - - - - - -- - 

a student of „ . . . High School, and 

believe him to be physically fit to participate in high school athletics with students of his age during the season 

of 19 I have found this student to be free from serious heart, kidney ot lung disorder, rupture and 

venereal diseases. 


^ Examining Phyilrlan 

BULB Of K I II I A A - No high irhool pupil ahall be eligible to repreieni hie vbool in high school ath- 
lallea until there li on file with (he eupermtandinl Or principal e statement eigned bv a practicing nhyilclea »hd 
hia parenla or legal guardian certifying that be hai peised an adequate phyalcal examination unce September tel 
of the current year that in Lha opinion of lha examining phyeician ha le physiuelly til to participalt la high achool 
alhletlca, and that be ha* the romenl of hie parent* or ligal guardian to do *o 


To Principal of High School 


. . High School Date 


has my permission 


to participate in high school athletus during the school year 
Signed _ 


Parent or I^gnl Guardian 


Fig. 4. — Physician’* and Parent’s Certificate Form. (Kansas) 
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to certify to the state association office that the Parent’s and 
Physician’s Certificate is properly filed in his office before 
a student is allowed to participate. 

The Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association has an 
athletic accident benefit plan in effect. In connection with 
this plan three cards similar to Figure 5 are filled out and 
signed by the parent or guardian of the student and by the 
examining physician. One copy is forwarded to the 

OHIO HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
Athletic Participation Form 

High School Date 

To the Principal of High School : 

has my permission to participate in high school athletics during the school year 


Date 

To the Principal of High School : 

I have examined 

and find physically fit to participate in high school athletics. 

M~D. 

( KEEP THIS CARD ON FILE IN ADMINISTRATIVE HEAD'S OFFICE) 

( OVER ) 

Fig. 6. — Athletic Participation Form. (Ohio) 

W.I.A.A. office, one filed in the local school office, and one 
retained by the parent or guardian. On the reverse side of 
each of the three cards is a dental examination chart which 
must be completed and certified by a qualified dentist. 

The Ohio High School Athletic Association furnishes its 
member schools with an Athletic Participation Form which 
is a combination parental permission and physical examina- 
tion blank (see Figure 6). On the back of this card are the 
following items for checking by the examining physician: 
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age, height, weight, eyes, teeth, heart, glands, skin, hernia, 
ears, tonsils, lungs, adenoids, feet, posture, and inoculations. 

South Dakota has a form which concerns only the student 
and his parent (Figure 7). It will be seen that it calls atten- 


SOUTH DAKOTA HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

Name of high acbool 


STUDENTS STATEMENT 

. hereby certify that I wa a horn on the day of 


. 10 at (cltv) 


. (atate) 


■ hat I hAYn not Kmduatod from or m 
huva noi rrprcaantnd any III all athuoi 
aeo«|i(»<l any r«niun. ration or^ any a 

mania of lira huulb Dakota IHirlr Bo! 

rsprvaaiiiailva In abarg. or alblallc 


■ el thr graduation raqulremanta of any torn . — — _ __ 

or high achoula In any athletic competition during four aohool yeara. 

iward exoaodlns one dollar In Talua for any atbl — * — 

lllfh School Alh‘ 
hooT Athletic An 

laama hotb wbll 


, and that 1 i 


r mgn aonooi or ita oquivaiant, tut I 

f r four aohool yeara. that I bare both 
« tlc participation, except aa provided 


Date 


19 


Student * Signature 


PARENT'S STATEMENT 

I. . horuby certify tbet I mi the pereot on Meal cuerdlea of 

. that the date of birth glvon In the above statement le correct; 
mod tbs) I give my consent for him or ber to take part In high school athletic competition 

Dale . It Parent’! Signature ... 

THESE STATEMENTS MUST BE FILED WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT OR PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL BEFORE THE STUDENT IS ELIUtBLE FOR ANT ATHLETIC COMPETITION 
(Additional blatike may t» aeeured from the Saerotery) 


Fig. 7. — Student’s and Parent's Statement Form. (South Dakota) 


JOHN R. ROGERS HIGH SCHOOL 
Department of Physical Education 


Iisd my permission to 

participate in competitive school athletics in the John R Rogers High School I hereby 

certify that he was born at _ .in the year 

Month Day 

While I expect school authorities to exercise reasonable precaution to avoid injury, I 
understand that they assume no financial or moral obligation for any injury that may 
occur. 

I am advised that students are held responsible for all players’ equipment owned and 
issued by the school 

Date . . 198- 


Signature of Parent or Guardian 

Fig. 8. — Parent's Permission Form. (John R. Rogers High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington) 
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tion of students to general eligibility rules of the South Da- 
kota High School Athletic Association before they sign the 
blank. This information also is made known to the parent 
or guardian because he signs the same blank. 

The parental consent card in use at the John R. Rogers 



Fig. 9. — Student Participation, Parental Approval, and Physical Exam- 
ination Form. (Michigan) 
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High School, Spokane, Washington (Fig. 8, page 54), is an 
excellent example of a local form of this type. It acquaints 
the parent or guardian with the local policy of the school in 
regard to responsibility for both injuries and care of athletic 
equipment used by the student. 


VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOL LITERARY AND ATHLETIC LEAGUE 

Executive Omci, University or Virginia, Extension Department 

FORM FOR ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION 


TO BE FILED IN THE -PRINCIPAL'S OFT1CK 



Fig. 10. — Athletic Participation Form. (Virginia) 
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Michigan has a combination Student Participation — Par- 
ental Approval — Physical Examination Form which the 
state athletic association supplies to all schools in the state. 
The use of Parts I and II of this blank (Fig. 9, page 55) is op- 
tional with schools. Part III is the Physical Examination 
Form and the use of it, or one similar to it, is required. 
There must be evidence of a physical examination of a par- 
ticipant during the current school year and it must be on 
file in the school office prior to competition by the student. 

The Virginia High School Literary and Athletic League 
has a Form for Athletic Participation (Figure 10) which ap- 
pears to be very satisfactory. It is not quite so specific in 
some details as the Michigan form. However, it gives the 
student more responsibility in making statements and fur- 
nishing information relative to his athletic eligibility. 

It hardly seems as though too much attention could be 
paid to the importance of adequate physical examination 
of athletes or, in fact, of all high school students. Many 
schools are stressing this matter with excellent results. In 
some instances tuberculosis tests are required of all athletes 
as well as complete venereal disease examinations. These 
are important, and certainly heart and lungs should receive 
first consideration. Adequate physical examinations do at 
least three things: (1) they protect the participant; (2) 
they protect school authorities in case of any unusual occur- 
rence; and (3) they maintain higher and safer standards 
for athletic competition. Certainly rules requiring physical 
examinations, which are found in practically all states, stand 
in the first rank of importance. 

Current and Previous Semester Scholarship. — The prob- 
lem of relation of scholastic standing to athletic competition 
is one of our oldest. We have come through the period of 
early development in the control of interschool athletics, 
when there were no scholastic requirements for athletes, to 
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the present time when, in virtually all states, to be eligible 
for athletics a student must be doing work of a passing grade 
in the prescribed amount of work. Durette found that: 4 

Forty-seven states require that a student be doing passing work for 
the current semester in at least three subjects (15 hours). Forty-six 
states demand the same scholarship for the preceding semester. 

As stated previously, this data shows the general and al- 
most universal trend in thought and practice that participa- 
tion in athletics and scholarship are complementary to each 
other. New York has definitely broken away from this tra- 
dition. With the application of the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education,” which became effective in Sep- 
tember, 1938, there is no direct requirement regarding the 
previous or current semester's scholastic work of a contestant 
in interschool games. New York feels that the time has 
come when interscholastic athletics should become a definite 
and integral part of the physical education program of a 
school and has made this a reality by the Board of Regents’ 
action. Commenting on the omission of the scholastic re- 
quirement in the Regulations, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams 
has had this to say in its favor:" 

The regulations of the Commisioner of Education are a distinct ad- 
vance in administrative procedure and I highly commend this forward 
move in education. I am particularly pleased that the requirement that 
boys must pass three subjects in order to participate was omitted. If 
athletics are desirable experiences for boys in schools, they should be al- 
lowed to gain the advantages of sport, precisely the same way they are 
allowed to engage in other parts of the school program. 
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quirements for interschool competition has points in its 
favor as previously indicated. It assumes that school stand- 
ards in that state generally will be uniform. Undoubtedly, 
New York is one of the most ideal states in which to inaugu- 
rate such a plan because of its central educational control 
program as administered by the Board of Regents. While 
there is some difference of opinion regarding the merits of 
this plan, certainly the experiment in New York, especially 
in regard to the elimination of scholastic requirements for 
athletes, will be watched with interest. No one questions 
the logic that athletics may properly be classed as part of 
the physical education program. It seems difficult to reach 
the conclusion that scholastic requirements should be elimi- 
nated because they might interfere with the possibility of a 
student competing in athletics, while at the same time New 
York has retained the commonly accepted rules regarding 
duration of competition, time of enrollment, transfer, and 
limitations of competition. The question might logically be 
asked why these restrictive regulations were not discarded. 

As indicated previously in this chapter it seems as though 
there is a defense for the scholastic, as well as other eligi- 
bility, requirements which such a large majority of the state 
associations of the country have seen fit to establish. True, 
athletics are activities in which all high school students 
should have the right to participate. With this right to 
participate, however, as has been previously stated, it should 
be recognized that certain responsibilities obtain. In an 
athletic contest between schools there is a little different 
situation presented than in an activity within the school or 
class itself. Competition should not be considered as 
against another school but with that school. Since -the in- 
terschool competition should be between teams which are the 
apex of broad intraschool programs, membership on those 
teams inevitably will be selective. Therefore, it is appar- 
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ent that schoolmen have felt that team members should 
meet minimum established standards including character, 
school citizenship, and scholarship, as well as athletic prow- 
ess. It is apparent, also, that the establishment of a state- 
wide minimum scholastic requirement has enabled local 
schools to use this standard to advantage in their own in- 
stitutions. 

Most schoolmen also have felt that, with a general regula- 
tion requiring successful work in at least three subjects, their 
schools have been relieved of possible question on the part 
of others regarding eligibility of some of their team members. 
In a great many schools the members of athletic teams must 
be doing passing work in all the subjects they are taking in 
order to be eligible. Experience seems to indicate that 
scholastic requirements for athletes have done considerable 
to improve school citizenship and maintain proper morale 
and attitude toward school subjects. Usually school stand- 
ards are flexible enough within a local system so that no in- 
justices are done. If this is the case, undoubtedly minimum 
scholastic standards have done a great amount of good as 
they have set up achievement goals which athletes have had 
to meet in order to play. 

Transfer and Undue Influence Rules. — In all states 
students are as eligible in a school to which they transfer 
as they were in the school which they left provided their 
parents or legal guardians have moved out of the previous 
and into the new school district, unless the exercise of undue 
influence can be proved. Undue influence is a phase of ath- 
letic transfers which has come to the attention of state asso- 
ciations comparatively recently. At least this seems appar- 
ent because of the adoption of new by-laws dealing with 
this matter. Iowa has such a rule. 7 
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No student shall be eligible to participate in the contests of this Asso- 
ciation if it shall be known that he, or any member of his family, is re- 
ceiving any remuneration, either directly or indirectly, to influence him 
or his family to reside in a given school district in order to establish 
eligibility on the team of said school. 

Illinois is another state which has seen fit to incorporate 
a rule of this type in its by-laws . 8 

The use of undue influence by any person connected or not connected 
with the school to secure or retain the attendance of a student whose 
parents do not reside in the district where the student attends school, 
or to secure or retain the residence of the parents of a student in the 
district shall cause the student to be ineligible for a period of not less 
than one year and pending further action of the Board of Control after 
the expiration of that year. 

In the interpretation of this rule the Board of Control shall, unless 
vital and impressive reasons to the contrary be submitted, accept as 
prima facie evidence of undue influence: The award of free tuition, free 
textbooks, allowance for transportation, priority in assignment of jobs 
or any other privileges or considerations not accorded to other students 
similarly conditioned whether athletes or non athletes. 

Indiana also has a definite provision relative to undue 
influence . 9 

The use of undue influence by any person or persons to secure or re- 
tain a student or to secure or retain one or both of the parents or guar- 
dians of a student as residents, may cause the student to be ineligible for 
High School athletics for a period subject to the determination of the 
Board of Control and shall jeopardize the standing of the High School in 
the I.H.S.A.A. 

Ohio has a rule which is almost identical in wording with 
the Indiana rule. Oklahoma refers to this problem as “re- 
cruiting of athletes.” 10 

There shall be no recruiting of athletes. Recruiting shall include the 
influencing of a pupil or his parents or guardians, to move from one 
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school district to another in order that the pupil might engage in ath- 
letics. If this rule is violated the pupil becomes ineligible. 

These five states seem to be the ones which have had 
sufficient difficulty with this problem to adopt by-laws con- 
cerning it. It is very probable that other states may have 
been faced with cases of solicitation, recruiting, or exercise 
of undue influence and have handled such situations with- 
out the enactment of special by-laws. 

When legitimate transfers occur students generally are 
immediately eligible in the new school. When transfers 
are made between school systems, between schools in the 
same system, from public to private schools, and vice versa, 
not accompanied by change in residence of parents, regula- 
tions in various states are about equally divided as to whe- 
ther there shall be a semester or full year of ineligibility. 
In some cases such students must remain in the school to 
which they have transferred for a period equivalent to a 
semester before they are eligible. In others, they may not 
compete until they have attended one complete semester 
after the one during which they transferred. Transfer and 
undue influence rules have been designed to prevent the 
prevalence of “tramp athletes” and to make student athletic 
competition incidental to change in parental residence rather 
than an occasion for such change. Most states have found 
that the strict interpretation of these rules has been instru- 
mental in the improvement of relations between schools. 
It has practically eliminated the st udent who “shops around” 
for his athletic competition and reserves the opportunity for 
team membership to those legitimately entitled to it. 

Awards. — Theoretically, all sports participation should be 
for the love of the game and for the enjoyment of playing. 
This is illustrated by the play of children in activities in 
which they engage. It also has been true of older people 
who did not expect awards or rewards for participation in 
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activities which, to them, were sport. It is almost an in- 
dictment against adults that they have been responsible for 
the establishment of award policies in schools and colleges 
and in independent and club competition. Of course, this 
practice has come about as a result of the desire of well- 
meaning groups to honor those to whom they felt honor 
was due. In some instances this practice has outstepped all 
realms of propriety and has given decidedly false values to 
the importance of interschool athletic competition. The re- 
sult has been that state athletic associations have set the 
limits for awards which may be presented to athletes, 
either by local schools or by outside individuals or organiza- 
tions. Fully one-half of the states limit the value of an 
award to one dollar, and the trend is definitely in the direc- 
tion of making them of little or no intrinsic value. The 
school letter is most commonly given. Medals and certifi- 
cates also are presented. A more complete discussion of 
awards and award policies followed in schools of various 
sizes will be found in the chapter on athletic awards. 

Rather than enumerate all the states having different 
award regulations, the procedure to be followed here will 
be that of listing typical award rules with a few examples. 
These should not be confused with amateur rules which are 
discussed in a separate section of this chapter. Alabama 
has an award rule which is quite common in most of the 
states with the one dollar limit . 11 

No reward of any kind having a utilitarian value of more than one 
dollar, other than medals, shall be made to players. Violations of this 
rule on the part of school officials shall subject that school to suspen- 
sion for one year. Acceptance of these rewards by a player from any 
source whatsoever shall disqualify him. 

Note — Neither gold nor silver balls or such letters of any kind, pins or 
sweaters, are to be considered as medals. 


* Alabama High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1936-1937), p. 30. 
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In line with these definite statements, additional inter- 
pretations concerning them indicate that outside organiza- 
tions may not make such awards, students may not raise 
funds by shows, dances, and the like, for purchase of them, 
and that the school may not present sweaters or other ath- 
letic awards, or trophies at graduation time. As stated pre- 
viously, this rule is typical of those in states with a similar 
award limit. Medals and trophies won at state association 
approved meets and tournaments are excepted in the ad- 
ministration of this rule. Montana allows the receipt of 
awards with a value of up to three dollars . 12 Iowa does not 
allow a student to accept anything for his competition 13 
“except the unattached letter, monogram, or other insignia 
of the school.” 

Oregon stresses the intrinsic value of an award . 14 

Any students who receive from any source a sweater or any other 
article of intrinsic value as a reward, shall be declared ineligible.” 

Indiana is a little more lenient regarding awards and its 
rule represents a policy followed by several other states . 15 

Only one sweater, jersey, jacket, blanket or similar article may be 
given m each sport to a high school student for participation in athletics 
in high school. 

The giving and receiving of prizes, awards, gifts, and articles shall be 
kept within reasonable bounds and such as are given or received shall 
have symbolic value only. 

The giving and receiving of prizes, awards, gifts and articles shall be 
done by and with the consent and under the supervision of the high 
school principals concerned. 
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West Virgina 16 allows the acceptance of awards, provid- 
ed that they are made “through the high school management 
and such awards shall not exceed in value that of a sweater 
with letter attached.” Pennsylvania’s regulation is a little 
more varied in its scope. 17 

No school shall award its athletes any prize or present other than the 
official school award and this award shall not exceed a value of two dol- 
lars, except that the presentation of sweaters, medals, or similar trophies 
to seniors, who have completed their competition, is considered ethical 
practice.” 

Oklahoma’s rule 18 on this matter is similar to that in Penn- 
sylvania, except that the award limit for all but one article 
is one dollar. Most states also provide that the acceptance 
of medals or trophies by leading scholars among athletes is 
not considered a violation. Some state associations make 
no mention of award regulations in their by-laws. In such 
cases, undoubtedly, they are handled through interpreta- 
tions of their amateur rules. 

In concluding this discussion on awards it may be signi- 
ficant to quote the recommendation relative to them from 
the Recommended Minimum Eligibility Requirements of 
the National Federation of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations. 19 It provides 

. . . that no reward of any kind having a utilitarian value of more 
than one dollar ($1.00) other than medals shall be made to players par- 
ticipating in interschool athletics. 

This recommendation apparently is indicative of the 
trend relative to awards, otherwise it would not have re- 
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ceived favorable consideration, even as a recommendation, 
by this national organization. 

Amateurism. — When one begins to investigate the mean- 
ing of amateurism he is confronted with the ambiguity of 
the term. There seem to be almost as many definitions of it 
as there are types of organizations which seek to restrict 
their competition to what they term amateurs. Interna- 
tional sports commitees have set up standards which receive 
most attention during, or immediately preceding, Olympic 
years. In turn, there are national and sectional organiza- 
tions which maintain affiliations with international groups; 
and, although their interpretations may vary for their local 
competition, they arc quite definitely bound to these inter- 
nationally established precedents. In the United States we 
are concerned chiefly with rulings on this subject as made 
by four bodies or groups of bodies: (1) National Amateur 
Athletic Federation; (2) Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States; (3) National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
and its constituent bodies; (4) National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, and its member state 
associations. The United States Golf Association and the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association are organizations 
with which high school athletic associations sometimes come 
in contact. 

The definition of an amateur as formulated by the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union and the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association is one of the most general and universally ac- 
cepted: 

An amateur sportsman is one who engages in sport solely for the 
pleasure and physical, mental or moral benefits to be derived therefrom 
and to whom sport is nothing more than an avocation. 

This rule probably has been the basis for most of those 
concerning amateurism which have been formulated 
throughout the country. It also is the identical definition 
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of an amateur as stated by the Intercollegiate Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America .- 0 Because of violations and 
evasions of the spirit of this rule, it developed that organ- 
izations which had rather local or sectional competition to 
control became more specific in their terminology. As an 
example the Western Conference, in essence, declares a col- 
lege student a professional if he participates in an outside 
game or contest for which admission is charged at the gate 
or if he receives pay for playing after his matriculation in 
the member institution. In most collegiate organizations 
as well as in the A.A.U. a boy may not compete with or 
against a professional in a match, game, or race. A profes- 
sional, in such instances, is defined as one who is, or has been, 
paid for his athletic services. The United States Golf Asso- 
ciation considers a boy a professional if he caddies for pay 
after having reached the age of eighteen years, but allows 
winners of its so-called amateur tournaments to accept 
prizes of considerable intrinsic or commercial value. The 
Michigan Amateur Athletic Union, a few years ago, awarded 
winners of its amateur boxing matches merchandise orders 
for food and clothing and still felt that it was not violating 
its amateur code. Many times athletes have competed for 
“expenses” which sometimes have been far in excess of ac- 
tual expenditures. 

From these examples it will be seen that variations in 
general rules pertaining to amateurism are natural and prob- 
ably inevitable. Even among high school athletic associa- 
tions there arc difficulties. When the large numbers of stu- 
dents involved are considered, and the vast expanse of this 
nation is realized, it will be seen that there are a great many 
similarities in the high school amateur regulations. High 
schools are pretty much our most cosmopolitan organiza- 

30 Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of America, Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws, and Athletic Rules (1924), Art. XIX, Sec. 1, p. 13. 
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tions, especially in those states with compulsory school at- 
tendance laws. Schoolmen have wanted their interschool 
athletics to be open to all who had average ability to play. 
They have tried to keep this principle inviolate by ruling out 
the boy who, because of his special athletic prowess, could 
improve himself by professional competition and at the same 
time receive pay for his services. Such boys, in most cases, 
are asked to make choices as to whether they desire to remain 
amateurs, in accordance with the school or state athletic as- 
sociation definitions, or to participate in what would be non- 
amateur competition. If they choose the former, their par- 
ticipation would be more nearly on a par with those with 
whom and against whom they would be likely to compete. 
If they choose the latter, they are merely stepping out of the 
high school competition and making room for other boys 
who also have the desire to play. 

As stated previously, state association rules on amateurism 
vary. An attempt will be made here to list typical defini- 
tions of the term, together with some interpretations, as they 
have been set up by representative state high school athletic 
associations throughout the country. The recommended 
amateur rule of the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations might be considered as a trend 
in this area of national thinking. ,J1 

He shall not use his athletic skill for personal gain, nor shall he play 
on teams where one or more players are receiving money for their 
service. Should he lose his amateur standing he may be reinstated by 
the State Executive body after the lapse of one complete year, provided 
he has not persisted in breaking the amateur rule. 

It should be kept in mind that this is a recommended rule 
made by the National Federation and that the regulations of 
this body do not require its member states to have rules 
which necessarily conform to it. However, the rule un- 

” National Federation, Constitution and By-Laws (1936-1937), p. 12. 
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doubtedly can be considered as indicative of the thought on 
this matter. The amateur rule as formulated by the Ohio 
High School Athletic Association illustrates the detailed 
manner in which many state associations have attempted to 
define amateurism. 22 

Only amateurs are eligible. Amateur standing must be determined 
in accordance with the following: 

(a) A pupil is ineligible if he uses his athletic skill or knowledge of 
athletics for financial gain. 

( b ) Acceptance of money or other valuable considerations as ex- 
penses renders a pupil ineligible. 

(c) A pupil is ineligible if he competes under an assumed name. 

(d) Caddying for pay shall not be construed as a violation of this 
rule. 

(e) A professional in one sport is a professional in all. 

(/) A pupil who has lost his amateur standing may be reinstated 
after the lapse of one complete high school season in the sport, provided 
he has not persisted in breaking the amateur rule. 

(g) A pupil may play on summer baseball teams where one or more 
of his teammates may be paid and still be an amateur provided he ac- 
cepts no compensation or money for expenses.” 

This rule, with its specific interpretations as part of it, 
should leave no doubt in the minds of Ohio schoolmen re- 
garding the status of amateurism in that state as far as high 
school athletics are concerned. Wagenhorst 23 found in 1926 
that in 71 per cent of the states a student rendered himself 
ineligible for high school athletics if he received, directly or 
indirectly, any money for playing which was above a reason- 
able expense allowance. Ohio, as will be noted, does not 
even allow expenses for outside competition. Not many 
states are quite so specific as Ohio in this regard but certainly 
simon-pure athletics should be the result of such provisions. 
Many other states have provisions in their amateur rules, or 
interpretations of them, which are similar to the balance of 

* Ohio High School Athletic Association, Constitution and By-Laws, 1938- 
1939, p. 14. 

"L. H. Wagenhorst, op. cit., p. 44. 



High School 
Students 

Don’t Endanger Your 

Athletic Eligibility 

(Be cure you understand the high school amateur rules) 

(See Article I, Sections 7 and 10, of M.H.S.A.A. By-Laws) 

Your high school and the Michigan High School Athletic Association are 
anxious to protect you from possible violations of the high school amateur rules 
while competing on non-school teams or in non-school events. You may participate 
in any form of athletic activity you desire, AFTER the high school season in that 
sport is concluded, provided you — 

1. DO NOT accept any money from anyone 
for playing. 

2. DO NOT accept any award (medal, trophy, 
or merchandise) the value of which is more 
than one dollar ($1.00). 

3. DO NOT compete under an assumed name. 

4. DO NOT accept money or any other con- 
sideration for teaching or officiating any 
form of athletics, sports, or games. 

5. DO NOT contest against a professional in a 
boxing match. 

You might better be “safe than ineligible”, t h ere f ore - 
1. If you have any questions ask them of your coach, athletic director, principal, 
or supe rintendent BEFORE accepting anything for competing rather than 
AFTER it is too late. 

2* If questions arise during vacation periods, and you can't ask your 

officials, write to the State Director of Athletics, Department of Public kutru- 
tion, Lansing. 

Note to the Principal or Superintendent; Pleoee post thk information on ytmm school Mh&i bold. 
Additiooal drmkn in baited quantities or* erasable upon request to tho State Director of Athletics 


Fig. 11.— Athletic Eligibility Poster. (Michigan) 
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those listed in the Ohio rule. High schools are specific with 
the result that they probably have less difficulty than some 
other organizations. Michigan’s rule brings another ele- 
ment, that of boxing, into consideration 24 (see Michigan 
Athletic Eligibility Poster, Figure 11): 

Any student who has used, or is using, his athletic skill or knowledge 
of athletics for personal gain, or who has contested against a profes- 
sional in a boxing match, or who has competed under an assumed name 
shall be ineligible for any athletic contest. 

Oklahoma’s amateur provisions are similar to the above 
except that “the taint of professionalism in one sport shall 
not bar participation in other sports.” 25 

The Oregon High School Athletic Association, on the other 
hand, includes more matters in its rule and allows outside 
boxing and wrestling competition. 26 

Students who received compensation for their athletic skill; or who 
are under discipline in their school; or whose character or conduct is 
such as to reflect discredit upon the school — are not eligible. This shall 
not prohibit students from participating in summer sports with in- 
dividuals, any of whom are classed as professionals, or wrestling or 
boxing matches if they receive no compensation. 

In contrast to the Oregon regulations the neighboring 
state of California sets up these regulations: 27 

A professional is one who : 

1. Coached or taught athletics for pay; 

2. Competed in any game or contest where any member or mem- 
bers of his team received a compensation ; 

3. Competed 

(а) For cash, for merchandise, or for any other compensation; 

(б) For a personal prize of any sort over $35.00 in value; 

(c) Under an assumed name. 

One who has been declared a professional shall automatically be de- 
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barred from competition during the remainder of that season and for one 
full year thereafter. 

The California regulation is unique, as is also the one in 
Washington, in allowing the acceptance of a personal prize 
with a value of less than thirty-five dollars. This refers to 
individual events only, inasmuch as athletes may not com- 
pete on teams and receive any pay for playing. Texas does 
not allow a boy to play “on a team with a paid player or con- 
testant.” 28 The amateur rule in Kansas is similar to the 
Ohio regulation except that 

Ineligibility under the provisions of this rule holds for the entire pe- 
riod the student is in school, except as he may be reinstated by the 
Board of Control. 29 

Thus, in Kansas it would be possible for a freshman in 
high school to have violated the amateur rule and be inel- 
igible for the balance of his high school career unless there is 
reinstatement by the executive board. In most other states 
the period is one year but in Wisconsin 

A contestant will be permanently ineligible in all sports if he has ac- 
cepted money or equivalent for having participated in any sport ap- 
proved by the W.I.A.A. 30 

There are other provisions of the Wisconsin amateur rule, 
however, which render a boy ineligible for only one year if he 
violates them, such as playing under an assumed name, play- 
ing in a game with professionals, in one played on an uneven 
winner-loser basis, or one where money or other articles are 
offered for prizes. Illinois regulations are similar to those in 
Wisconsin. New Jersey states: “Contestants must be ama- 
teurs as defined by the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 

"Texas University Interscholastic League, Constitution (1937-1938), p. 19. 

"Kansas State High School Activities Association, Thirteenth Annual 
Official Yearbook , p. 11. 

"Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association, Fourteenth Annual Year- 
book (1937), p. 41. 
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tion.” 81 Then follows the definition of an amateur as it 
appears on page 66 and the acts which are considered vio- 
lations of the amateur code by the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association. Colorado defines an amateur in a manner 
somewhat different from that in most other states and makes 
a special exemption regarding baseball: 32 

An amateur is a person who has never competed in an open compe- 
tition or for money, or under a false name, or with a professional where 
gate money is charged. But nothing in this definition shall be con- 
sidered to prohibit the competition between amateurs for medals, cups, 
or other prizes other than money. To prevent any misunderstanding in 
reading the above, the Conference draws attention to the following ex- 
planation and adjudications: 

An athlete has forfeited the right to compete as an amateur and has 
thereby become a professional, by — 

(a) Ever having competed in open competition, i.e., a competition 
the entries to which are open to all, irrespective as to whether the com- 
petitors are amateurs or professionals, and whether such competition be 
for a prize or not, in any athletic exercises, viz., football, basketball, run- 
ning, boxing, wrestling, etc. 

( b ) Ever having competed for money in any athletic exercises except 
baseball. 

(c) Ever having competed under a false name in any athletic exer- 
cises. 

(d) Ever having knowingly competed with a professional for a prize 
or where gate money is charged in any athletic exercises. 

(e) Ever having directly or indirectly accepted or received remuner- 
ation for engaging in any athletic exercises. 

Nebraska exempts baseball, with certain exceptions, and 
other sports from the athletic activities in which a boy may 
engage and use his athletic skill for personal gain as fol- 
lows: 88 

A high school boy can jeopardize his high school only if he partici- 

"New Jersey State Interscholastic Athletic Association, Official ' Hand- 
book, p. 29. 

"Colorado High School Athletic Conference, Constitution (1933), pp. 
17-18. 

"Nebraska High School Activities Association, Third Annual Yearbook, 
P. 9. 
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pates on an organized baseball team or in any other organized forms of 
athletics during the season of that sport in his high school (an organized 
baseball team meaning any team affiliated with the National Association 
of Professional Baseball Clubs, such as the State League or the Western 
League of Nebraska, not semi-professional or “sand-lot” teams. 

A high school athlete is permitted to use his athletic skill for gain 
through baseball (other than so-called “organized baseball”), kittenball, 
basketball or other activities wherein money or material awards might be 
granted except during the season of the particular sport in his high 
school. 

It is observed, of course, that the Nebraska regulation re- 
garding amateurism is a distinct departure from those most 
common in other state associations. It represents a policy 
which is not generally accepted by schoolmen but, appar- 
ently, it works in Nebraska because the regulation in that 
state has been of quite long standing. Pennsylvania’s regu- 
lations are in general conformity with those of the state as- 
sociations which are strict in their interpretations and do not 
allow students to compete in high school athletics who might 
be classed as professionals . 34 

A pupil must be an amateur in order to be eligible to participate in 
any contest. An athlete becomes a professional and is ineligible: 

A. If he enters competition for money. 

B. If he sells or pawns his prizes. 

C. If he accepts a purse of money. 

D. If he competes under a false name. 

E. If he plays, or has played, on a team any of whose members 
have received, or are receiving directly or indirectly, compensation for 
their athletic services. This rule docs not apply to a high school athlete 
who has participated in summer baseball where no player on his team 
received any form of remuneration for athletic services in that particular 
game. This rule does not apply to games played against the alumni of 
a high school where such games are sponsored by the high school au- 
thorities. 

F. If he issues a challenge to compete for money or its equivalent. 

G. If he receives a consideration for becoming a member of an 
athletic organization or school. 

84 Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association, Constitution (1937), 
p. 14. 
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H. If he accepts money or any valuable consideration for teaching, 
training, or coaching any athletic sport other than acting as a summer 
playground instructor. 

Pennsylvania’s exemption of playground instruction and 
supervision is generally accepted, as is also Michigan’s in- 
terpretation that N.Y.A. students may teach or officiate in 
games, provided that the program is under the direction of 
the school administration. Alabama adds a new thought in 
the consideration of amateurism when mention is made of 
wagers on athletic contests . 35 

A pupil is ineligible if he has received money as a prize, or has sold 
a prize received in a contest, or has bet on a competition in which he 
is to participate. 

Indiana allows students to accept expenses for athletic 
competition but explains very definitely the manner in which 
they may be accepted . 36 

All contestants in the I.H.S.A.A. must be amateurs. 

Professionalism is defined in the I.H.S.A.A. as accepting remunera- 
tion, directly or indirectly, for playing on athletic teams, for officiating 
in athletic games or for managing athletic teams; or for playing, of- 
ficiating or managing under assumed names. Reasonable meals, lodging 
and transportation may be accepted, if accepted in service and not in 
any other way. 

Georgia states that an amateur is one who receives nothing 
of more than ten dollars in value for athletic competition . 37 

An amateur is defined as one who has never violated his or her ama- 
teur standing by receiving money, tuition, board, gifts worth more than 
$10.00, or pay of any description as compensation for playing on an 
athletic team, or played under an assumed name. (Note: To receive 
any of the above will be interpreted as subsidization and no other view 
will be accepted. 

“Alabama High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1936-1937), p. 29. 

“Indiana High School Athletic Association, Thirty-Third Annual Hand- 
book, p. 164. 

“Georgia High School Association, Constitution and By-Laws (1937-38), 

p. 16. 
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In conclusion, it is apparent that there are decided varia- 
tions in state high school athletic association conceptions of 
amateurism. Yet, it also is apparent that, in general, 
schools desire to keep their athletes from using their athletic 
skill as a means of livelihood or incidental remuneration. 
It seems that athletics, with a definite place in the educa- 
tional program, should be kept educational in nature. At 
the same time there are interschool relations to be fostered 
and, in all probability, they will be better relations if the 
students who comprise athletic teams are of the rank and 
file of the schools concerned. For this reason state athletic 
associations, which in reality are schoolmen themselves, have 
said that athletes must be amateurs as they have chosen to 
define the term. The single criterion which runs through 
the high school national thought on this matter, with but 
very few exceptions, is that those who play shall not receive 
pay for it. 

Special Eligibility Regulations 

The regulations which have been discussed so far in this 
chapter have, in general, been common to all states. At 
least they have been variations of the central themes which 
have been found in most state association regulations. In 
this section it is proposed to list a few of the special, or what 
might be called unusual, rules which certain states have seen 
fit to establish. Not all of them will be given but merely 
some of those which seem to be most significant. It would 
be interesting to know some of the reasons back of these 
rather special regulations, but it is safe to assume that there 
was a case which prompted most of them. After all, that 
has been the way that most of our laws, as well as athletic 
regulations, have been established. 

Conduct or Character Rule. — Regulations pertaining to 
this matter appear almost frequently enough in state asso- 
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ciation regulations to be classed as a regular rule. The 
Oklahoma rule is typical of this type of regulation : 88 

Any player who is under discipline or whose conduct or character is 
such as to reflect discredit upon the school, is not eligible. 

Tobacco and Liquor Rule. — Regulations specifically pro- 
hibiting the use of tobacco or alcoholic beverages appear in a 
few states. In others this matter seems to be left to local 
schools as a disciplinary problem for their settlement. The 
Kansas rule is an example of this type of by-law : 89 

No student who has used tobacco or alcoholic drinks in any form dur- 
ing the season of sport shall lie eligible to compete in high school ath- 
letics during the period comprising that season of sport. 

Anti-Fraternity Membership Rule. — In many states 
there are statutes prohibiting membership by high school 
students in fraternities, sororities, or other secret organiza- 
tions. Some state associations have regulations which rule 
a student ineligible for high school athletics if membership 
in organizations of this kind is proved. The California rule 
is illustrative : 40 

Whenever it is shown that a member of a High School team is a 
member of a High School Fraternity, as defined by the State Law, all 
the games which that student participated in shall be forfeited, and the 
school may be debarred from further participation in that sport for one 
year. 

Military Service Rule. — Illinois is one of the few states 
which makes specific reference to the fact that a student is 
not to be ruled ineligible because of absence from school for 
military service . 41 

He shall not be ineligible through absence on account of military 

"Oklahoma High School Athletic Association, Constitution (193^-1933), 

p. 21. 

"Kansas State High School Activities Association, Yearbook (1937), p. 13. 

"California Interscholastic Federation, Constitution (1936), p. 6. 

"Illinois High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1937), pp. 17, 19. 
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service to state or nation in time of war or in time of any national or 
state emergency. 

Coaching School Rule. — This rule also is from Illinois 
and is the only specific reference to this subject found in the 
examination of numerous state association constitutions : 42 

He shall he ineligible for a period of one year immediately after hav- 
ing attended a regular coaching school in this or any other state. 

Ineligibles Barred from Field of Play Rule. — South Da- 
kota’s rule on this matter is similar to those of a few other 
states : 43 

No student shall be allowed on the field of play during an inter- 
scholastic contest in the athletic uniform of his school if he is not eli- 
gible. 

Ineligibility of Teachers Rule. — Texas, apparently, plans 
to take no chances of allowing teachers to take part in league 
contests, because it has a rather unusual rule : 44 

A person who is teaching whole or part time is ineligible for any 
League contest. 

Unsportsmanlike Conduct Rule. — A few states have def- 
inite rules concerning unsportsmanlike conduct of competi- 
tors. The regulation of the Kentucky High School Athletic 
Association is typical of the few which have such provi- 


Any student using insulting language to another player, or to an of- 
ficial, in any interscholastic contest under the jurisdiction of the As- 
sociation, or who has been ruled out of such a contest because of foul 
tactics, shall be disqualified for that game, and the Board of Control 
shall be immediately notified of such action by the principal of the home 
team school. If the Board of Control finds upon investigation that the 
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offense was sufficiently aggravated, the offender shall be permanently 
disqualified. 

Married Students Rule. — Indiana has a rule which covers 
this matter and similar ones are found in several states. 4 " 

Married students shall not be eligible for participation in inter-school 
athletic competition. (Note — Students who have been divorced or 
whose marriages have been annulled are bound by this rule.) 

Pupil Suspension Rule. — Louisiana’s rule in this regard is 
rather unique : 47 

A pupil suspended from one school is ineligible to take part in ath- 
letics in another school until he presents a clearance card from the school 
from which he has been suspended. 

Summary 

This summary of eligibility rules for contestants is an at- 
tempt to show general practices in effect in most states. 
There may be exceptions in some instances to the general 
conclusions indicated. 

Age. — The upper age limit of twenty years is the most 
common one, with a few states lowering the age maximum 
to nineteen years. There is some tendency to establish 
lower age limits in some states for participation in certain 
sports. 

Time of Enrollment. — In general, students must be en- 
rolled at least by the third or fourth week of the semester to 
qualify for athletic eligibility during a current semester. 
In some states attendance from thirty to sixty days is re- 
quired, after a continuous absence of twenty days or more, 
before a student regains his athletic eligibility. 

Seasons of Competition. — In practically all states there 
is a limit of four seasons of competition in a sport in grades 
nine to twelve, inclusive. 
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Number of Semesters of Attendance. — Eight semesters 
of attendance in grades nine to twelve, inclusive, is the com- 
mon rule. Some states allow a ninth semester for students 
who first enrolled at the beginning of a mid-year term, pro- 
vided they did not compete in interscholastic athletics dur- 
ing the first semester of attendance. 

Limited Team Membership. — It is an almost universal 
regulation that membership on a team in the same sport, 
other than that of the high school, is prohibited during the 
season of the sport concerned. 

Parental Consent and Physical Examinations. — Virtu- 
ally all states require that a student must have passed a 
physical examination before he may compete in athletic ac- 
tivities. Some require a separate examination for each 
sport but in most instances one examination during the 
school year is sufficient. In at least a third, if not half, of 
the states parental consent cards for students to participate 
must be signed by parents or guardians before they may 
compete. 

Current and Previous Semester Scholarship. — All states 
except one have requirements that students must have re- 
ceived credit in a specified amount of work (usually 15 
hours) the preceding semester in order to be eligible. Like- 
wise, virtually all states have regulations requiring a student 
to do passing work in at least fifteen hours during the current 
semester. New York has removed its previous and current 
semester scholastic work requirements. 

Transfer and Undue Influence Rules. — In general, a stu- 
dent is eligible in a new school if his parents or guardians 
have moved into the new school district. Usually a semes- 
ter, but sometimes a full year, of ineligibility follows a trans- 
fer by a student from one school to another without an ac- 
companying transfer of parental residence. Undue influ- 
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ence rules, with penalties of ineligibility for students, are 
making their appearance in quite a few states. 

Awards. — Approximately half of the states limit the value 
of athletic awards to one dollar. In others, one sweater may 
be awarded during the year, in addition to the letter or medal 
award of the school. Some states allow the presentation of 
awards in excess of one dollar value to be made to seniors 
after their competition is concluded. The trend seems to be 
toward making awards for athletic team membership in high 
schools which have little or no intrinsic value. 

Amateurism. — With very few exceptions a high school 
student may not use his athletic skill or knowledge of ath- 
letics for personal gain. Many states do not allow a boy to 
compete with, or against, a team any of the members of 
which are paid for their services. Others require only that 
the student himself shall not accept pay or a valuable award. 
In one or two cases a student may compete for money pro- 
vided it is not during the season of his high school play. 

Special Rules. — A few states in each instance have estab- 
lished regulations dealing with the following: 

1. Conduct or character. 

2. Tobacco and liquor. 

3. Fraternity membership. 

4. Military service. 

5. Coaching schools. 

6. Eligibles only in uniform. 

7. Ineligibility of teachers. 

8. Unsportsmanlike conduct. 

9. Married students. 

10. Suspended students. 



CHAPTER V 


Athletic Contest Regulations 

Purpose of Contest Regulations 

Chapter IV was concerned with eligibility regulations per- 
taining to the student contestant. An attempt was made to 
show reasons for such regulations and to enumerate and illus- 
trate those which were most common among the states. A 
similar plan will be followed regarding provisions governing 
contests as they affect schools. 

Difference between Contest and Eligibility Regulations. 
There is a definite distinction between eligibility regula- 
tions for contestants and contest regulations which apply to 
schools. The former have as their reason for existence the 
establishment of rules that not only serve the school but that 
are also a code by which the student himself may determine 
his own eligibility. They set up regulations with which the 
contestant should be made familiar. In most instances he 
can see the reasons for their establishment. Usually, ath- 
letic eligibility regulations have been set up as the result of 
experiences which have come to the state associations them- 
selves. They are not theoretical, untried, or unworkable 
ideas that someone has attempted to put into practice. They 
are real. Their worth and value have been proved. Local 
schools are doing themselves and their students a real favor 
and service when they acquaint their student bodies and 
school patrons with these regulations. Following such a pol- 
icy makes the administration of their programs that much 
easier. 


82 
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Contest regulations are different, that is, the philosophies 
and reasons behind their existence are different from those 
which resulted in ordinary contestant eligibility rules. Two 
separate schools, two separate organizations, are involved 
when an athletic contest takes place. Experience has shown 
that, for mutual harmony, it is necessary to have common 
understandings if a contest is to be successful. In the first 
place there is a common set of rules for playing the game. 
Then, competent and impartial officials are selected to of- 
ficiate the contest. But these arc not all that have been nec- 
essary. It has been found that numerous details must re- 
ceive attention before the contest takes place if it is to be 
the right kind of an educational experience. So with this 
as its purpose, athletic contest regulations as they pertain to 
high school athletic association rules came into existence. 

It was to insure, as far as possible, the fulfillment of cer- 
tain pregamc responsibilities that contest regulations were 
adopted. They have become common codes within their 
states because, in most cases, they have worked well. They 
have not been imposed upon schools in order to display the 
powers of local state associations, as sometimes is claimed. 
Rather, they have been adopted by state associations, 
through schoolmen themselves, as aids to them and to bring 
order out of chaos. How well they have succeeded in this 
accomplishment may be a matter of personal opinion. The 
regulations in effect in most states must be agreeable to the 
majority of schools concerned, otherwise they could, and un- 
doubtedly would, be changed. 

Common Regulations 

In the remainder of this chapter there will be presented 
common rules pertaining to the conduct of interschool con- 
tests. An attempt has been made to make the illustrations 
typical and representative of various sections of the country. 
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Contracts for Athletic Contests. — It is an almost univer- 
sal rule that state associations furnish standard contract 
forms for use of member schools. Some states require that 
arrangements for all games be made on such forms. Many 
state associations refuse to assume jurisdiction in disputes 



Pig. 12.— Official Contract Form for Games. (West Virginia) 
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between schools regarding contract violations unless arrange- 
ments for games were executed on standard forms which 
were properly signed by authorized representatives of the 
schools concerned. In general, the essential provisions of 
state association contracts for games are quite similar in vari- 
ous states. West Virginia has an understandable type of 
contract (see Figure 12). This has provisions for either 
single or multiple contests. It provides for a forfeiture fee, 
as most state association contracts do, in case there is failure 
to fulfill contract provisions. In most states contracts may 
be canceled, or their provisions altered, only by mutual con- 
sent of the contracting schools. Payment of the forfeiture 
fee by a contracting school when a game is not played is 
deemed fulfillment of the contract in some states. In oth- 
ers, there must be very good reasons for the cancellation of a 
contest, even though the forfeiture is paid, unless both 
schools agree to it. Failure to fulfill contract provisions usu- 
ally results in suspension. In most states the principal of 
the high school, or a faculty representative authorized by 
him, signs contracts. Quite a few of the states indicate that 
the contract is between the two schools as such, while in oth- 
ers it is, in reality, an agreement between the principals or 
other administrative officials of the schools concerned. The 
contract blank of the Washington High School Athletic As- 
sociation brings an interesting factor into the provisions of 
its agreement (see Figure 13, page 86) when it states: 1 

This Agreement, made this day of .. ,193 , by and 

between the Associated Student Body of the ... High 

School of , Washington, the party of the first part, 

and the Associated Student Body of the . High 

School of ... , Washington, the party of the second part, 

Witnesseth: 

As will be noticed in examining the spaces for signing this 

* Washington High School Athletic Association agreement blank. 



Washington Hifch School Athletic Association 

(Party of the First Part — Host Team for 193- ) 

(Party of the Second Part Visiting Team for 193 ) 

AGREEMENT 

THIS AGREEMENT MADE THIS day of 193 . 

by and between the Associated Student Body of the- _ High School 

of , Washington, the party of the first part, and the Associated 

Student Body of the High School of , 

Washington, the party of the second part, WITNESSETH • 

THAT WHEREAS, the parties hereto desire to reach a definite understanding with re- 
lation to the athletic games lie tween the teams of the schools represented by the parties 
hereto during the years of 193 and 193 , 

IT IS HEREBY AGREED that the rules of the Washington High School Athletic As- 
sociation as PRINTED, shall be a part of this Agreement 

IT IS FURTHER AGREED that the team of the said party 

of the first part shall play the team of the said party of the second 

part at the City of oil the day of 

193 , and that the team of the said party of the second part shall play the team of the said 

party of the first part at the City of _ on the day 

of , 193 . * 

AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED that the said pai ty of the first part shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the said party of the second part immediately at the close of said game, to be 
played at the City of on the said day of 

193 , the sum of Dollars, for the expenses of bringing the 

players of said team to said city for said game. 

AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED *liat the said party ol the second part shall pay to 
the Treasurer of the said party of the first pait, immediately at the clo»e of said game, to lx* 
played at the City of on the said day of 

193 , the sum of Dollars, for the expenses of bringing the players of said 

team to said city for said gnme. 

AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED that (Enumerate further conditions here ) 


AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED that in case a school fails to carry out the provisions 
of this agreement without giving the other Rchool days notice of their desire 

to be released from its provision they shall pay a forfeit of Dollars, 

unless the two superintendents or principals and the managers concerned, mutually relieve 
each other from this condition. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, this agreement has been executed in duplicate this 
day of , 193 


ASSOCIATED STUDENT BODY OF THE 

ASSOCIATED STUDENT BODY OF THE 

High School. 

- 

High School. 

By 

Principal. 

By 

Principal. 

By 

President. 

By 

President. 

By 

Manager. 

By Party of the First Part 

By 

By Party of the Second Part 

Manager. 


Fig. 13. — Official Contract Form for Games. (Washington) 
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Agreement the principal, president, and manager of the “As- 
sociated Student Body of the High School” all 

are signatories. This plan, undoubtedly, has considerable 
merit because of the educational implications in bringing 
representatives of the student bodies of schools into the 
guided management of athletic contests, as well as into the 
actual playing of them. Tt seems most desirable to have the 
financial stipulations of contracts very definite. Usually, 
flat guarantees are made, with the result that the visiting 
school may do as it sees fit in the entertainment of its team. 
This seems preferable although the contracts of some state 
associations provide for definite numbers of players for whom 
expenses are to be paid by the entertaining school. In some 
states there is a designation of specific amounts for meals, 
lodging, and transportation. The provision for listing of- 
ficials for the game appears on many contracts. This usu- 
ally is done by the entertaining school, and the visiting 
school is allowed to cross out the names of listed officials who 
are not acceptable to it. 

Following are a few typical provisions of state association 
by-laws regarding contest contracts: 

All contracts shall be in writing and drawn up in accordance with the 
official contract form. Disputes arising from verbal agreements on con- 
tracts will not be considered by the Association (Pennsylvania) 2 

* * * 

No games can be played under the rules of this Association without 
a contract subscribed to by the superintendent or principal and the 
manager of each team competing in the contest. These contracts shall 
be on blank forms provided by the Board of Control and shall stipulate 
that the rules of the Association arc part of the agreement, and shall set 
forth the manner of paying transportation charges, number of men 
provided for, meals, lodging for each of the competing teams and the 
principal or his official representative accompanying the team. 

The contract may provide for forfeits, division of gate receipts, or any 
other matter; but every provision made in the contract must be ful- 

* Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association, Constitution and By- 
Laws (1937), p. 22. 
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i 

filled on penalty of suspension or exclusion, except as modified by 
mutual consent of the contracting parties. (Oregon ) 8 

* # # 

All contracts for high school games shall be made by principals of the 
high schools and shall bear their signatures. No school shall be held to 
any contract made by a student manager. In case of a breach of con- 
tract for athletic games, should the contract call for a specific amount, 
the team that cancels without the consent of the other school will be 
held for the full amount of the contract; where two teams play on a 
percentage basis, or on a homo and home agreement, they shall specify 
in their contracts what shall be the amount of the forfeit. (Louisiana ) 4 

* * # 

Official contracts furnished by the Board of Control must be used for 
all contests between schools. Any school violating the contract may be 
suspended from membership for one year. No school suspended shall 
be reinstated until the superintendent shall make personal application to 
the Board of Control. (Iowa ) 5 

# # * 

The final management of all interscholastic athletics shall be in the 
hands of some member or members of the faculty, who shall sign all con- 
tracts. (Michigan ) 6 

Eligibility List Procedures. — All state associations have 
some procedure whereby lists of players are exchanged be- 
tween schools prior to athletic contests. Upon these lists 
are the names of eligible student contestants and varying 
amounts of data regarding their scholastic and athletic his- 
tories. The time for exchange of eligibility lists, or eligi- 
bility certificates, as they are called in some states, varies 
from the filing of one blank at the start or close of the season 
to an exchange at the time of the contest. In most instances 
eligibility lists are exchanged between competing schools 
from within three days to a week prior to the contest. There 
are three general plans followed relative to eligibility list 
procedures which are typical of those in effect in most states. 
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The most common procedure is that of exchange of a form 
before each game which gives the complete history of all con- 
testants. Such data usually includes birth records; dates of 
enrollment during the current semester ; indication that con- 
testants have passed the required physical examinations; 
number of semesters enrolled in grades nine to twelve, in- 
clusive; number of subjects carried successfully during the 
preceding and current semesters ; number of seasons of par- 
ticipation in the sport concerned. In some instances space 
is provided on such blanks to indicate whether or not con- 
testants are transfer students from other schools; and, if so, 
the names of the schools usually are stated. The Athletic 
Eligibility Certificate of the Kansas State High School Ac- 
tivities Association is used to illustrate this type of blank 
(see Figure 14). 

Several points about it are especially desirable, and the 
forms used by a number of other states are quite similar to it. 
Attention is called to the brief resume of the eligibility rules 
for contestants which appears at the top of the blank. The 
next section of the blank provides for listing of pertinent in- 
formation relative to the contest concerned. The location, 
date, hour, and officials for the contest may be listed by the 
entertaining school. Such information is essential and, al- 
though much of it may have appeared on the contract blank 
or in previous correspondence, it is an excellent adminis- 
trative procedure to call it to the attention of all those con- 
cerned immediately preceding the contest. 

The use of forms similar to the one in Kansas has the ad- 
vantage of furnishing all data on contestants immediately 
preceding each contest. On the other hand there has been 
objection on the part of some to the amount of clerical- work 
involved in the preparation of such detailed information on 
each contestant for each contest. In some instances, also, 
there has been the feeling that eligibility data would be more 
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valuable to all concerned if it were in the hands of all schools 
at the beginning of the season rather than just before a game 
with the result that it docs not reach some schools until the 
end of the season. 



Fig. 14. — Athletic Eligibility Certificate Form. (Kansas) 


While a large majority of all the states follow eligibility 
list exchange procedures similar to that in Kansas, a second 
plan is that which is used in Minnesota and Michigan. Vir- 
ginia also uses a variation of this plan. There are what are 
called Master Eligibility Lists in the (wo former states. 
These are similar in form to the Kansas blank. However, 
these master lists are prepared by schools only once during a 
current season. Copies of them are sent to all schools on the 
schedule at the beginning of the season and to the state asso- 
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ciation office. The latter is all that is done in Virginia. It 
is understood that all students whose names are on the first 
list remain eligible during the entire season unless a com- 
peting school is notified to the contrary by letter. 

Subsequently for each contest during the season, in Minn- 
esota and Michigan, a Current Eligibility List (see Figure 
15) is sent to each school. This form contains only the 
names of those students who are eligible for the contest con- 
cerned. There is the stipulation that their names and com- 



Fig. 15. — Current Eligibility List Form. (Minnesota) 


plete athletic and scholastic data concerning them must have 
appeared on a Master Eligibility List previously sent to the 
school. This procedure has the advantage of furnishing all 
schools concerned with data on all contestants of a school at 
the beginning of a season. In Michigan, at least, this plan 
has resulted in better relations between schools. Questions 
concerning eligibility of contestants of competing schools 
have been called to the attention of each other before the 
contests in many instances. This has lessened the number 
of protests after games have been played. Another very 
definite advantage in using the Minnesota type of blank for 
each contest is its ease of preparation. Only the names of 








(OMOtMAL.) 

OREGON HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OFTICIAL ELIGIBILITY LIST 

(BfrtiftratP to (Enmpetittg StIjddI 

foE owing pupils of the — ... High School are eligible, under Lhe Rules of the Association (Art. 0, 

1,) to represent above named High School In the Game to be played at....... ..... 

, 193 , between the H S. and the ..... 

H 8. (Please arrange iu Alphabetical Order) 


LAST KAMI OIVIN NAME LAST NAME OIVEN NAME LAST NAME GIVEN N AME 



This d My of 193 Principal High School. 

MAIL TO PRINCIPAL OP SCHOOL TO SB PLAYED S DAYS B SPORE OAMB 


Fig. 17. — Athletic Eligibility Certificate Form. (Oregon) 
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students who are eligible for the contest are listed. These 
may be taken from the master list after scholastic standings 
of students for the current contest have been determined. 

A third procedure in the exchange of eligibility informa- 
tion is illustrated by forms used by the Connecticut, Indiana, 
and Oregon state associations. Plans used in these typical 
states are the easiest of all from an administrative stand- 
point (see Figures 16 and 17). Procedure in these states 
simply provides that the competing schools shall exchange 
lists with only the names of eligible contestants on them. 
It will be seen that the plan is similar to that followed in 
Minnesota as far as use of the current list in that state is con- 
cerned. But in these states no blank with complete data on 
contestants has been exchanged previously between the com- 
peting schools. The chief claim of advantage for this plan 
is the simplicity of it. In Maine no prepared forms are ex- 
changed. The principals of competing schools send names 
of eligible students on school stationery which they sign. 

It is felt by some that responsibility for eligibility rests 
with each individual school and that no advantage is gained 
by compiling a great amount of data on contestants, much of 
which is never used. The other plans discussed here are de- 
fended by states and schools using them because they feel 
there is a distinct advantage gained by all concerned when 
all data on eligibility of contestants is common knowledge. 
Local schoolmen often feel that such a plan is good for them 
in that it is a constant check on their own procedures and in- 
formation and obviates many difficulties which otherwise 
arise. 

In consideration of the plans for recording and exchanging 
information regarding contestants it should be kept in mind 
that most states require that some type of eligibility infor- 
mation be sent to the state association office either season- 
ally or annually. This is accomplished seasonally by the 
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preparation, at either the beginning or the end of the season, 
of special blanks giving this data or by having copies of eli- 
gibility blanks forwarded. For example, Kansas, Oregon, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, and Oklahoma require that athletes’ 
or participants’ summaries for all sports be filed in the state 
association office by specified dates. Iowa also follows such 



Fig. 18. — Form for Annual Report to Executive Board. (Louisiana) 


a plan but, in addition, requires that a Permanent Book of 
Record for the School Year be kepi on file by the school it- 
self. This contains all eligibility information as well as re- 
sults of all athletic contests and financial records. Such a 
procedure as followed in Iowa provides complete informa- 
tion for preceding years and should be valuable, especially 
when changes in the administration of schools occur. 

Missouri requires that an Athletic Participation Report 
for each school year be sent to the state association office. 
This includes not only all eligibility and participation data 
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for all contestants, but also all schedules and scores of all con- 
tests in which the athletic teams of the schools competed 
during the year. The Annual Report to the Executive 
Board blank used by the Louisiana High School Athletic As- 
sociation is an example of a participation survey such as is 
used in a number of states (see Figure 18). 

Typical state association by-laws relative to the exchange 
of eligibility lists, as they apply to each of the three plans 
discussed, follow: 

Not more than ten days and not less than the days prior to the con- 
test each principal of the competing schools shall submit, upon an official 
blank, provided for that purpose, one to the other, a list of players quali- 
fied to represent his school and shall certify to such qualifications over 
his signature as follows: (1) Place and date of certificate; (*J) Name of 
principal addressed; (.']) The following students are eligible to represent 
this High School m the game to be played at 

on (date) ; (4) Names of contestants (T>) Date of birth 

of each contestant; (0) Date of enrollment; (7 1 Number of full and 
regular studies carried successfully last semester by each contestant; 
(8) Number of full and regular studies carried suceessfullv this semester 
to date by each contestant ; (9) Number of years in high school athletics 
previous to this year, of each contestant ; ( 10) Date of medical examina- 
tion; (11) Name of school if previous experience in another school. No 
student not eligible five days before the content can later become eligible 
for that contest. (South Dakota) 7 

This regulation illustrates a detailed by-law which estab- 
lishes the data to be tabulated concerning each contestant 
for each contest (see the Kansas Athletic Eligibility Certifi- 
cate, page 90). Blanks such as arc: used in Minnesota and 
Michigan arc governed by the Minnesota by-law, which is al- 
most identical in wording with (hp Michigan regulation (see 
page 90 and Minnesota Current Eligibility List on page 
91). 

Three days prior to the first game in each season, each high school 
shall submit to all scheduled opponents and the office of the Executive 
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Secretary, a Master List of all pupils eligible for that sport under the 
provisions of the constitution, including current scholarship. Additions 
to the squad will be certified at once to the competing schools and to the 
Executive Secretary in a similar manner on an additional Master List. 
Also, in those sports that carry over into the second semester, a new 
Master List is to be submitted at the opening of the second semester 
to each remaining school on the schedule and to the office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

Subsequently for each succeeding game, a Current Eligibility List 
carrying names of contestants only, will be submitted three (3) days 
prior to the contest. These lists shall be certified by the superintendent 
or principal of the competing school. (Minnesota) 8 

The Indiana rule on exchange of eligibility lists exempli- 
fies those such as are in effect in Connecticut and Oregon 
(see page 92). 

The eligibility of all contestants shall be certified to by the Principal 
of the school in accordance with the rules hereby adopted. Such state- 
ments shall be submitted in writing within ten days before any con- 
test. (Indiana) 9 

The regulation which the Missouri State High School Ath- 
letic Association has in effect concerning a permanent record 
for the state secretary is typical of those which many other 
states have. Such a by-law illustrates the type of perma- 
nent record blank used by Louisiana (see Louisiana's Annual 
Report to the Executive Board on page 94). 

At the close of each school year each member school shall report to 
the Secretary on a standard participation blank a list of students who 
have represented that school during the year immediately preceding. 
Each new name shall be accompanied by a certificate of birth. Mem- 
bership for the next following year shall not be continued after October 
1st unless this record of participation has been filed with the Secretary. 
(Missouri) 10 

Records of Transfer Students. — The discussion on page 
60 indicated that state associations were very definite in 

"Minnesota State High School League, Handbook (1938), p. 35. 

"Indiana High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1936), p. 157. 

10 Missouri State High School Athletic Association, Official Handbook 
(1935-1936), p. 7. 
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their transfer and undue influence regulations. Several 
states have prepared blanks which must be executed when a 
student who transfers from one school to another wishes to 
compete in athletics at the second school. These forms usu- 
ally are in addition to the regular scholastic and child ac- 
counting blanks which accompany a transfer student. The 
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object of such forms has been to simplify the recording of 
athletic and scholastic information and to more nearly insure 
the inclusion of all pertinent and necessary data. 

The Student Transfer Record (Fig. 19, page 97) in use in 



Fig. 20. — Student Transfer Record Form. (Michigan) 
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Maine is an excellent example of a combination scholastic 
and athletic activities record blank. The blank itself indi- 
cates that it is “Approved by the Maine Association of Prin- 
cipals of Secondary Schools for official record of participation 
in athletics and eligibility status of pupil on date of trans- 
fer.” This blank accompanies a transfer student to his new 
school and at once gives both his scholastic and athletic 
record. This seems to be a desirable feature in that the ex- 
ecution of two similar blanks is unnecessary. 

The Transfer Blank in use by the Michigan High Athletic 
Association illustrates a strictly athletic transfer form (Fig- 
ure 20). Such a blank is necessitated in this and many 
other states because of the existence of standard academic 
record forms. It has served its purpose well in this state 
and, as indicated in the first section of the blank, it is exe- 
cuted by the school to which a student has transferred. The 
Michigan regulation also provides that a transfer student is 
not eligible for athletics in the school to which he transfers 
until his transfer blank, completely filled out, is on file there. 
This has resulted in considerable speeding up of the forward- 
ing of information concerning transfer students. 

Certification of Athletic Coaches. — If is an almost uni- 
versal rule among the state associations that only regularly 
certificated and full-time faculty members of schools may be 
coaches of athletic teams. Several reasons are behind this 
general, and obviously logical, policy. Most state associa- 
tions are voluntary organizations; that is, they control their 
memberships by the validity of the regulations which they 
establish. Thus, it is possible to set up regulations that 
coaches must be full-time faculty members who receive their 
pay solely from public funds, and only schools having such 
coaches may join the association. Michigan is one of 
the very few states which presents an exception to the gen- 
eral plan. This is because all public, private, and parochial 
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high schools in the state automatically are members of the 
state association by virtue of its relation with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Because of the lack of men 
teachers in some parochial and small public high schools who 
could act as coaches, Michigan was faced with the necessity 
of making a special regulation to take care of this situation. 
The regulation in this respect which is in effect in Michigan 
follows : 11 

All coaches and assistant coaches of all athletic teams are to be certi- 
ficated under Michigan state law or be approved by and registered with 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

Michigan, preferably, desires that all coaches be regularly 
certificated faculty members and will work toward this reali- 
zation. In the meantime the registration of nonfaculty 
coaches has helped to fix responsibility for athletic coaching 
with school officials where outsiders are engaged. 

As indicated previously, the Michigan situation is the ex- 
ception rather than the general practice. Most state associ- 
ation by-laws are definite in establishing the status of 
coaches. There is little doubt that the coach should be a 
regular member of the faculty of a school. This is impor- 
tant from educational as well as administrative standpoints. 
All faculty members should have the school point of view 
and its educational interests at heart. This might not be 
true with outside coaches. By and large, there is no ques- 
tion that athletics may be much better administered if the 
coach is a regular part of the school system. There should 
be much less possibility of “downtown influence” if all the 
control and policy-making for athletics are handled in the 
same manner as other educational subjects are administered. 
A few examples of state association by-laws relative to 
coaches follow. Oklahoma provides 12 

“Michigan High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1938), p. 40. 

“Oklahoma High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1932-1933), 
p. 29. 
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All coaches shall be certified teachers regularly employed by the Board 
of Education, and their entire salary shall be paid by that body. They 
shall have not less than three regular periods of classes, gymnasium, 
study hall, or administrative duty per day. 

Wisconsin’s regulation is similar to that in Oklahoma ex- 
cept that it allows for certain emergencies . 13 

No athletic team representing a school belonging to this Association 
shall be coached by any person other than a legally qualified teacher 
regularly employed in the school. However, the Board of Control shall 
have the power to give emergency relief or to permit a school team to 
be coached by some one other than a hired teacher for some one season 
provided that such person is not paid for his services. 

Louisiana definitely rules that not even student teachers 
may be coaches . 14 

The coach of any athletic team shall be a member of the school 
faculty. The Association will rule ineligible members of teams coached 
by student-teacher coaches. 

The California rule on coaches is brief and clear . 15 

Any team, coached by an uncertified person, or by any person receiv- 
ing any part of his salary from other than school funds, is ineligible 
under California Interscholastic Federation rules. 

The West Virginia regulation concerning coaches brings 
the discussion of this subject to a close . 10 

Only members of the school faculty shall be allowed to coach teams. 
A member of the faculty shall be considered one who is a full-time 
teacher as defined by the West Virginia Department of Education. 
Anyone else authorized by the principal to assist in coaching must not 
receive pay either directly or indirectly from the school. Neither a 
faculty member nor anyone else authorized by the principal to coach 
or assist in coaching shall receive pay directly or indirectly from the 
school athletic association; directly or indirectly from any organiza- 
tion, business men's or alumni association; or any individual; or any 

“Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association, Yearbook (1937), p. 37. 

“Louisiana High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1937), p. 17. 

“California Interscholastic Federation, Constitution (1936), p. 6. 

“West Virginia High School Athletic Association, Constitution (1936), 
p. 10. 
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individuals. The spirit of this rule is not to be dodged by any method 
usually employed in so-called “amateur athletics.” 

The Board of Appeals can take immediate action on such cases and 
suspend offending schools. 

Registration of Athletic Officials. — With the exception 
of a few scattered states, among them being Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut in the east, Alabama and Louisiana in the 
south, and Oregon in the west, the policy of registration and 
classification of athletic officials by state associations is 
pretty much a middle-western development. The follow- 
ing states in this section have such plans in effect: South Da- 
kota, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Michigan. 
The registration of athletic officials has had as its chief pur- 
pose that of improvement in officiating and effecting a closer 
and better relation between officials and schools. State as- 
sociations have sought to aid schools in effecting this im- 
proved relation through registration requirements. This 
also has given state organizations the opportunity to have 
control over officiating as well as to establish general rules 
interpretations in various sports. 

Requirements that only registered officials be used by 
schools usually apply to football and basketball but often 
also to baseball and track. Some states require registration 
in all sports. Registration usually is an annual matter. 
Fees range from one dollar per year in one or all sports to 
five dollars for registration for the first year and three to 
four dollars per year thereafter. Officials usually receive 
state association publications and often they are required to 
attend rules interpretation meetings. In some states they 
must take written examinations in various sports in order 
to reregister or be promoted to higher classifications. Quite 
frequently there are two or three classifications of officials, 
membership in which is dependent upon the number of 
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games officiated, examination grades, rules meeting at- 
tendance, and ratings of schools for which one officiates. 
Schools send in ratings of officials to the state association 


KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

APPLICATION TO TiOAIU) Oh CONTROL 


E A Thomas, Executive Secretary 
Topeka, Kansas 

1 hereby apply for certification as an approved K S H S A A Official and enclose fee of $ 

(Fee for one sport $1 00 More than one sport $2 00 ) 

Name . . . — . _ — Street . Phone ... . 

City _ ... .... Present Occupation 

Expenence — Plj,er — Coach ..... . Official . .. 

No Yeari No Your* No Yoari 

Certification desired — Foot Ball Track .. . Basket Ball Base Ball 

Rrfeienccs — Superintendents and High School Principals 

Name Position Address 


2 ... 


(Over) 


Rule XIII of the Rules and By-Laws of the K. S. H. S. A. A. 

RICJSmUD ATHJ.FTIC OFF1CIAJS 

Section 1 Only officials who arc registered with the executive secrct.iiy and lo whom registration 
cards have been issued may be used by member schools as officials m fir* i team fomlull or basket ball 
games In ordei for an official to become properly ugistercd (he follow mg icquircrmnis must be met 

A There must be on file in the olhte of the exteunse scent uy an application blank icoucstmg 
registration as an official in die sport or spoits in which the nffici d dt sires <o officiate and he must 
signify his intention of attending at le t\l otn affinal rttln into pnialion me t. tint m inch \port 

B An annual registration fee of one dollar must he paid to die executive sccienry fin each sport 
for which the official is rcgisuud 

Section 2 The executive secretary shall ptepm a raring list caeb year of die officials in football 
and basket ball This rating shall be bised on those >rm in by the cpitscniatms of the schools in 
whose games the officials have officiated 


I agree tojhe above provisions which relate to requncmcnts lot registration and hertby signify 
my intention Ol attending at least one official ru*es interpretation meeting in each sport for which i 
am registered. 


Signed 


Fig. 21. — Application Form for Registration of Official. (Kansas) 

office after games or at the end of the season, and the average 
or individual ratings by schools then are available to offi- 
cials. Lists of classified registered officials are published in 
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state association bulletins or handbooks which are available 
to schools. 

The Kansas rules relative to registration of athletic offi- 
cials, and the procedure to be followed, are typical of those 
in many states 17 (see Kansas Application and Renewal 
Cards, Figure 21, page 103, and Figure 22). 


KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

^APPLICATION 7 O 'BOARD OP CONTROL 


- - , 19 _ 

F A Thomas. Executive Secretary, 

1 npcka. Kansas 

J hereby apply for renewal of my Certification a\ »n spprovrd h S H S A A Offu ml and enclose fee 

nf f 

(Fee for one sport $1 00 More than one sport r>0 ) 


Name 


.Street 

Phone 

City 


Present Occupation 


Certification desired — Football 

Track 

Basket Ball 

Baseball 


I agree to the provisions which relate tn requirements for registration and hereby signify my intention of 
attending at leau one official rules interpretation meeting in each sport for which I am registered 

Signed - . . .. 

Only officials who are registered with the executive secretary and to whom registration cards have been 
issued may be used by member schools as officials tn football or basketb ill g tines 

Fig. 22. — Application Form for Renewal of Registration. (Kansas) 

Only officials who are registered with the executive secretary and to 
whom registration cards have been issued may be used by member 
schools in first-team football or basketball games. In order for an 
official to become properly registered the following requirements must 
be met: 

(a) There must be on file in the office of the executive secretary an 
application blank requesting registration as an official in the sport or 
sports in which the official desires to officiate, and he must signify his 
intention of attending at least one official rules interpretation meeting 
in each sport. 

( b ) An annual registration fee of one dollar must be paid to the 
executive secretary for each sport for which the official is registered. 

As indicated in the Kansas rule, officials in that state must 
have registration cards for the current year in their posses- 


1T Kansas State High School Activities Association, Handbook (1937), p. 18. 







Pig. 23. — Officials’ Registration Cards. (South Dakota, Indiana, Ohio, and Missouri) 
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sion in order to be eligible to officiate. This regulation is 
common in most states (see sample registration cards, Fig. 
23, page 105). The Illinois plan for registration and classi- 
fication of athletic officials is an outstanding one, and its by- 
law follows on the next page. 18 


SUPPLEMENTARY SHEET FOR RATING OFFICIALS 

MAD, TO 

(&uzcicUianr 


11 8. LA BAILS ST. CHIOAUO 

Duane list and rata all official* \fho have been uaed in your game* to date either al home 
he transferred to cards in the state office 

NOTH List official* for only ONlfi Sl’OKT ou a gives atacrL ThU la for 

if 

8L00ESTED RATING SCALE SDPKIilOK — Good enouRb Tor Slot.. Ra.lralball Toiiumiui nt or a I 
ball same Allot K AVKItALK — Uunlffini for a Lower 'I ournami til or an ImpMtiaul Luof.iouce Pc 
ceptnblo for a i,uni« of eviruK* Importaaoe UKLUYV AVKUAl.b — Acceptable for a game or minor I 
— Nol accupluble for any game 


- away These rating* will 


a Conri ranee Chamnlonahlp Fool- 
* Pootball lama AVEHAUK — Ae- 
lor Importance only VKHV POOR 



Fig. 24. — Supplementary Form for Rating Officials. (Illinois) 
‘•Illinois High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1937), p. 22. 
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In all football and basketball games in which member schools are re- 
sponsible for selection of officials, only officials registered with the Il- 
linois High School Athletic Association may be employed. This re- 
quirement, however, shall not apply to officials who work without com- 
pensation.” 

There are five classifications of officials in Illinois. An 
elaborate promotional system exists, which includes exami- 
nations, ratings in major and minor games, attendance at 



Fig. 25. — Contract Form for Registered Officials. (Nebraska) 


rules meetings, and number of years of registration (see the 
Illinois Supplementary Sheet For Rating Officials, Figure 
24). 

It is common practice for state associations to provide con- 
tract blanks for use of schools and athletic officials. The 
use of these is good administrative procedure and obviates 
many misunderstandings. A typical blank of this nature is 
one prepared by the Nebraska High School Activities Asso- 
ciation (see Figure 25). It may be used as an agreement 
for a single game or for more than one. Attention is called 
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to the fact that the contract is with a registered official and 
that the contract is void in case either the school or official 
is suspended by the state association. Contracts are made 
out in duplicate, with the school and official each keeping a 
copy. Some state association contracts for officials provide 
forfeiture fees for failure of either party to carry out the pro- 
visions of the agreement. In most instances, however, pay- 
ment of this fee by one of the parties does not release it from 
contract responsibility unless there is mutual agreement to 
that effect. 

Faculty Managers at Contests. — It is impossible to place 
too great importance on the necessity of adequate faculty 
management of athletics. If the coach is a regular member 
of the school faculty this usually is realized. Under no cir- 
cumstances should athletic contests be arranged or managed 
by students without the active direction or supervision of 
adult faculty managers. Likewise, it should be a definite 
rule in all schools that a faculty member should be in at- 
tendance at all contests either at home or away. This may 
seem like an unnecessary statement but its importance is in- 
dicated by the fact that numerous state athletic associations 
make such a requirement a part of their by-laws. Student 
managers and student assistants should be given a place in 
the program. But never should the administration or re- 
sponsibility for it be delegated to them. In most states the 
superintendent or principal is charged with the responsibil- 
ity of local athletic management. He may delegate it to 
faculty members who assume his immediate responsibility. 
In the last analysis, however, final responsibility in all cases 
goes back to the administration of the school. Ohio stresses 
this fact in this by-law : 19 

The administrative head of the school or some authorized representa- 
tive shall accompany the team to all contests. 

"Ohio High School Athletic Association, Constitution (1938), p. 27. 
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The administrative head of the school shall be held ultimately re- 
sponsible in all matters in his school which concern interschool contests. 

The same regulation pertaining to local management ob- 
tains in Massachusetts . 20 

The Principal of the school, or his authorized representative, shall ac- 
company his team to all athletic contests. 

The Principal of the school, or teachers authorized by him, shall be 
the manager or managers of the teams representing the school. All 
student managers shall be under his direction. 

No school shall engage in any athletic contest without the sanction 
of the Principal. 

Washington makes the simple direct statement . 21 

A member of the faculty shall accompany each team on its trips. 

Protests and Forfeitures. — Machinery is provided in vir- 
tually all states for hearing of protests. In most instances, 
however, it is recommended that contests be played, even 
under protest, and then evidence upon which the protest is 
based must be presented in writing, usually within a specified 
time and in a prescribed manner. This procedure is not uni- 
versally followed but is in effect in many states. There is a 
growing tendency to look with disfavor upon protests which 
are made after contests have been played and lost which un- 
doubtedly would not have been made had the game been 
won. Likewise, most states are definite in their dealings 
with schools that remove their teams from field or court be- 
fore the natural conclusion of contests in which they are 
competing. Such a procedure hardly can be justified educa- 
tionally. 

It is the common rule in most states that the use of ineli- 
gible players by a school automatically results in forfeiture 
of the game or games in which such players participate. 

10 Massachusetts High School Athletic Association, Constitution and Rules 
of Eligibility (1937), p. 2. 

“Washington High School Athletic Association, Constitution (1935-1936), 
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Usually this action results regardless of the circumstances 
under which the violation occurred. There is an exception 
to this policy in Michigan, however. In that state leagues 
or athletic conferences may act on forfeitures in so far as 
they affect the standings of teams in their own organiza- 
tions. Circumstances regarding the violation, of course, are 
reported to the state athletic association and handled in the 
regular way. It has been felt in Michigan that leagues 
could do as they wished regarding standings of schools in 
games won or lost, even if a school had used ineligible play- 
ers. If the schools competing in contests are not league 
members the games have been declared forfeited by the State 
Association if ineligible players participated. It is inter- 
esting to note that, in virtually all cases, leagues have de- 
clared all games forfeited in which ineligible players have 
participated. They have hesitated to establish a precedent 
of nonforfeiture which might cause later embarrassment. 
The Michigan rule provides : 22 

Accidental, intentional or otherwise use of ineligible players may re- 
sult in forfeiture by a school in all games in which that or those inel- 
igible players participated. Any league may, by notification to the 
State Director of Interscholastic Athletics, at any time determine the 
standing of schools within its own league with reference to forfeiture. 
A report of all such decisions shall be filed with the State Director 
within ten days after such decisions. 

In contrast to the Michigan policy, again it is significant 
to note that protests, in most stales based on declaration of 
ineligibility of participants, usually result in automatic for- 
feiture. South Carolina has such a typical regulation : 23 

Any school that violated any of the eligibility rules of this League 
may be suspended by a two-thirds vote of the Executive Committee. 
Charges of ineligibility may be filed in writing with the Eligibility Com- 
mittee at any time preceding a contest, or within 24 hours after the 

“Michigan High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1938), p. 48. 

"South Carolina High School League, Constitution (1937-1938), pp. 39-40. 
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contest. Such charges filed within one week preceding a contest shall 
not debar a player from that contest, or delay or postpone the contest; 
but if later the player is declared to have been ineligible at the time of 
the contest, his or her school shall not be credited with the victory. 
Football, basketball and baseball games participated in by ineligible 
players shall be forfeited to the team using only eligible players. 

Indiana has had experience with court action in protest of 
the rulings of its state association . 24 

The Athletic Council deplores the action of any individual or indi- 
viduals in resorting to court action in seeking redress in High School 
athletic difficulties in the I.H.S.A.A. and unanimously decides that the 
Board of Control should secure legal advice and fight, such cases through 
the Supreme Court of Indiana if deemed necessary. 

* * * 

When a contestant, official game, or decision is protested, the game 
should be played as scheduled and the protest with evidence filed with 
the Board of Control for settlement later. 

The Montana High School Athletic Association sets up a 
definite procedure for handling protests, stating that they 
must be written (six copies), accompanied by a five-dollar 
deposit which is returned if the protest is allowed. A pro- 
test must be filed within ten days after a contest unless in- 
formation which was the basis for it was not obtainable with- 
in that time. The school against which the protest is made 
is given a copy of the charges and allowed a reasonable time 
to answer them, following which the decision of the athletic 
board is made. Montana will allow protests for the follow- 
ing alleged grievances : 25 

A member school may protest another for violating the rules of the 
Association, for violating the spirit of fair play or good sportsmanship, 
for using an ineligible player, for breaking an athletic contract. 

New York also has an established procedure for protests. 
Also in the matter of forfeitures its rule is definite . 26 

** Indiana High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1936), pp. 164, 165 

” Montana High School Athletic Association, Constitution (1938), p. 17. 

“New York State Public High School Athletic Association, Handbook 
(1938-1939), p. 34. 
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If a si hool uses ineligible pupils in any inter-school contests, such 
contests shall be forfeited to the opposing school or schools. 

All cases of eligibility should be referred to the league president for 
decision. The league presidents should be guided by association rules 
and by-laws and niav request help in their interpretation from their dis- 
trict board. 

Appeal may be made without penalty from decisions of the league 
pre>ident to the district board, which will review arguments or evidence, 
and which will have power to confirm or reverse the judgment of the 
league presidents. 

Appeals may be taken from the judgment of the district boards to 
the central committee. 

When the central committee is not sitting, the executive committee 
of the Association constitute the court of last resort and has power to 
confirm or reverse the decisions of all other officers on all matters within 
the jurisdiction of the central committee. 

If the case cannot be satisfactorilv determined by the Association 
officers, it shall be referred to the Director of the Health and Physical 
Education Division of the State Education Department. 

Missouri makes this statement regarding charges or pro- 
tests which one school may make against another : 27 

A school making charges against another school to be taken up at the 
meeting of the Board of Control shall make them in the form of writing 
and accompany them with a certified check of $15.00 which will be re- 
turned when it appears before the Board of Control to press the 
charges. 

Minnesota’s regulation regarding automatic forfeiture is 
typical of those in most states . 28 

The penalty for playing an ineligible player shall be forfeiture of the 
game and disqualification of the player from interschool athletics for 
one (1) year from date of offense. 

South Dakota has an interesting by-law which has as its 
purpose the confining of athletic disputes strictly to school 
officials . 29 

27 Missouri State High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1935- 
1936), r> 8. 

28 Minnesota State High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1938), 
p. 39. 

29 South Dakota High School Athletic Association, Rules and Regulations 
(1936), p. 15. 
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In case of complaints against schools for violations of the rules the 
Board of Control may suspend for one year any school whose case is 
represented by lawyers or delegations of any sort other than bona fide 
school officials. 

South Dakota is not alone in the desire to keep matters re- 
garding athletic control strictly within the schools inasmuch 
as some other states have regulations similar to the one 
quoted above. Iowa also has an identical regulation. 

Approval of Meets and Tournaments. — Regulations for 
approval of meets and tournaments not sponsored by state 
athletic associations are quite universal. They have as their 
reason for existence an attempt to insure that tht'rc will be 
equity in competition and protection to the contestants. In 
some states the approval procedure undoubtedly is a mere 
formality, while in others, definite assurance must be given 
to state association authorities that certain required stand- 
ards will be met. State association approval has also been 
a method by which undesirable meets have been eliminated. 
Sometimes the circumstances under which they have been 
held, or the sponsors of them, have been objectionable. By 
refusing to grant approval, or withholding sanction until re- 
quirements have been met, state associations have been able 
to provide better types of competition for high school con- 
testants. The Michigan regulation is similar to those in 
most state associations and provides : 30 

A school competing in any meet or tournament not sanctioned by the 
state athletic director shall be liable to discipline by the Representative 
Council or Executive Committee. 

In some states meets or tournaments are defined as events 
in which three or more schools compete. In California the 
rule is strict in its intent to keep high school athletes from 
competing in any event except those which schools them- 
selves direct . 81 

"Michigan High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1938), p. 48. 

‘California Interscholastic Federation, Constitution (1936), p. 6. 
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All athletic activities, of whatsoever nature, involving more than two 
schools, must be under the direction, supervision, and control, of the 
Board of Managers of that section. 

1. If the competing schools are restricted to one section, the event 
must be approved by the Section Board of Managers. 

2. If the event involves competition between schools in more than 
one section, the event must be approved by the State Federated Coun- 
cil. 

3. Any violation of the above rules will automatically suspend the 
competing schools from the California Interscholastic Athletic Federa- 
tion. 

Limitation in Number of Contests and Duration of Sea- 
sons. — Comparatively speaking, action in the direction of 
such limitation by stale athletic associations is quite recent. 
The thought has persisted in a great many schools that the 
number of games they should schedule was their own busi- 
ness. Some still feel that way about it. During the last 
four or five years there has been a tendency to establish lim- 
its in number of games, especially in football and basketball. 
Likewise, more requests have come to state associations to 
set up season limits in these two sports than in the others. 
This has been the result of the exertion of pressure from 
sources outside the school for post-season, interstate cham- 
pionship, so-called “bowl,” charity, and all-star games. In 
order that exploitation and undue emphasis might be less- 
ened, many states have set a maximum for the number of 
games which a school may play as well as limited the time 
during which its contests may occur. In many states these 
regulations, as they affect basketball, pertain to the regular 
season and make allowances for state association-sponsored 
tournament competition. In football, especially, the prac- 
tice period is often defined in its relation to the season. New 
York’s rule relative to football is : 32 

Interschool competition in football shall be limited to a maximum of 

M New York State Public High School Athletic Association, Handbook 
(1938-1939), pp. 29-30. 
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seven games a season. At least three weeks of training shall precede 
the first game. No game shall be played with college freshmen. All 
organized team practice and games shall be limited to the period be- 
tween September 1st and December 1st. Interschool competition in 
football shall be permitted only in those schools which have 20 or more 
boys physically fit and eligible for participation. Competition shall be 
limited to boys enrolled in grades 9 through 12. 

New Jersey has set up a regulation concerning all out-of- 
season practice . 33 

Formal practice in a sport which occurs in the next school year shall 
be declared incompatible with the ideals of this Association. (For in- 
stance, spring practice for football or basketball.) 

... all informal practice for football prior to September 1 [shall] be 
dealt with as above. 

The Washington High School Athletic Association imme- 
diately suspends a school which competes in a post-season 
game. It defines its sport seasons as follows : 34 

The football season shall begin with the first day of September in the 
fall and close with the Saturday following Thanksgiving; the basketball 
season shall begin when the football season ends and close with the last 
day of the State Basketball Tournament; the track and baseball sea- 
sons shall begin when the basketball season ends and close with the 15th 
day of June. 

Virtually all states have definite regulations against or- 
ganized summer football practice or pre-season training 
camps. Indiana limits the number of basketball games to 
twenty during the regular season and allows teams to play in 
two tournaments in addition to the state association tourna- 
ments, provided that all the games played in one of the tour- 
naments are counted in the season limitation. New York 
limits basketball to fifteen games, exclusive of sectional 
games. There must be two weeks of practice before the 

“New Jersey State Interscholastic Athletic Association, Handbook (1936), 
p. 33. 

“Washington High School Athletic Association, Constitution (1935- 
1936), p. 15. 
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first basketball game may be played by a school in that state. 
Michigan limits the maximum number of football games to 
nine, recommends but eight, and requires that there be three 
weeks of practice prior to the first game. Schools sponsoring 
football may play fourteen regular season basketball games. 
Schools not playing football may participate in seventeen 
basketball games. The state association basketball tourna- 
ment games are not included in these limitations. The bas- 
ketball season ends with the start of tournament play by a 
school. Wisconsin and Kansas also have requirements that 
there must be at least three weeks of football practice in the 
fall prior to the first game. Many states also prohibit spring 
football practice as indicated by West Virginia’s rule . 35 

There shall be no spring football practice or summer camps for foot- 
ball training and practice. Regular football practice may begin on or 
after August 25. 

West Virginia also provides that schools which sponsor 
football may not schedule basketball games for play within 
a month of the close of the football season. The Virginia 
High School Literary and Athletic League bars spring foot- 
ball and pre-season practice. The rule in Virginia also 
brings in the element of the place where practice must be 
held . 30 

No school which holds membership in the League shall engage in 
regular practice in any athletic sport before September 1. Practice 
must be held on the school’s athletic field and confined to the usual 
length of period. Spring football practice is also prohibited. 

Girls’ Interscholastic Athletics. — Regulations relative to 
athletic activities for girls vary extensively in the different 
states of the nation. In recent years there has been a tendency 

"West Virginia High School Athletic Association, Constitution (1935), 

p. 11. 

"Virginia High School Literary and Athletic League, Constitution, 
University of Virginia Record Extension Series, July, 1937, p. 27. 
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to limit competition for girls, with some states having elimi- 
nated interschool play entirely. Nebraska has eliminated 
interscholastic basketball for girls. Illinois has the follow- 
ing rule concerning girls’ athletics : 37 

No school belonging to this Association shall permit girls to partici- 
pate in interscholastic contests. 

From this extreme in one state there is the other limit in 
Oklahoma and Mississippi, where state championships in 
girls’ basketball are held. Further consideration will be 
given to the subject of interschool athletics for girls in a sub- 
sequent chapter. In most of the states there are no regula- 
tions specifically prohibiting girls’ athletics. In many of 
them, however, there are definite restrictions and recommen- 
dations. It does not seem to have been a case so much of 
disapproval of competition for high school girls but, rather, 
dissatisfaction with the manner in which some of the compe- 
tition has been conducted in the past. A number of states 
limit schedules in certain sports and recommend that only 
women coaches be allowed to coach girls’ teams. In virtu- 
ally all states the eligibility regulations of the state associa- 
tion apply equally to interscholastic athletic activities for 
girls and for boys. In states where the interschool program 
has been eliminated or curtailed, there have been definite 
efforts to substitute something for it. Girls’ play days, fes- 
tivals, and the formation of Girls’ Athletic Associations are 
indicative of such efforts. 

Special Contest and Administrative Regulations 

Briefly, there are listed herewith some illustrations of un- 
usual or special regulations which have been adopted by se- 
lected state associations. They may seem a little unusual, 
especially when the reasons for their enactment may not be 
fully understood. These which are listed are some of the 
" Illinois High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1937), p. 20. 
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more outstanding ones and do not represent all that might 
have been included. 

No Football Championships. — In contrast to the nine 
states which decide championships in football there are a 
few states that have by-laws specifically prohibiting it. 
Most of the state associations, however, make no reference 
to this matter. The Wisconsin regulation is illustrative of 
those which do. 38 

There shall be no attempt to determine the state high school football 
championship and no team shall schedule games for that purpose. 

Kansas, likewise, is opposed to the possibility of schools 
determining state championship in football and makes this 
additional restriction : 30 

No football games shall be played except those scheduled by and en- 
tirely under the control of the principals of the schools represented by 
the teams playing, or of the Board of Control. No games may be played 
upon a neutral field without the sanction of the Board of Control. 

Note: The Board of Control disapproves the policy of playing games 
on neutral fields and is opposed to the sanctioning of games which are 
sponsored in any way by agencies outside the schools. 

Conduct of Coaches. — A number of states have regula- 
tions relative to the conduct of athletes and possible penal- 
ties for unsportsmanlike actions. Alabama has such a rule 
which applies to coaches. It also acts on a school which em- 
ploys a man affected by the rule. 40 

A coach proven guilty of immoral or unsportsmanlike conduct may 
be disqualified by the Central Board of Control. Any school using a 
disqualified coach shall be subject to suspension from the Association. 

Conduct of Team Followers. — Several states have rules 
which make the home school responsible for the conduct of 

" Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic Association, Rules Supplement, Octo- 
ber, 1937, p. 8. 

"Kansas State High School Athletic Association, Yearbook (1937), p. 15. 

40 Alabama High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1936-1937), p. 42. 
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the crowd. Several others insist that a team is responsible 
for its followers wherever it plays. Minnesota has such a 
rule . 41 

Visiting teams shall be held responsible for the conduct of visitors 
from the home town regardless of where the contest is being played. 

Oregon is even more specific in the detail of its regula- 
tion . 42 * 

Any school, whose students, supporters, rooters, or partisans take 
part in: riots, fights, pilfering, painting, or any unsportsmanlike conduct 
against any other school in the association shall forfeit all games played 
and won; and shall be automatically suspended for an indefinite period 
from the Association. 

Junior College Jurisdiction. — Illinois is one state in whose 
Handbook reference is made to the jurisdiction of its state 
association over junior college athletic activities. Undoubt- 
edly state associations throughout the country will be asked 
to do more with advanced high school grades and junior col- 
lege organizations in athletic matters during the next few 
years. There is a tendency to add at least another grade in 
some of our larger high schools and this is bound to bring its 
athletic problems. Illinois makes these statements : 43 

Junior colleges coming under the jurisdiction of the Illinois High 
School Athletic Association must observe all the rules of the Associa- 
tion; rules relating to age restriction and residence excepted. The term 
“Junior College” is to be interpreted by the Board of Control. 

No Decoration Day or Christmas Day Games. — Califor- 
nia lists under the heading “Important Rulings” of the Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic Federation the following statement on 
this matter : 44 

No interscholastic games of any kind °.re to be played on Decora- 
tion Day or Christmas Day. 

“ Minnesota State High School League, Handbook (19?8), p. 39. 

“ Oregon High School Athletic Association, Constitution (1937), p. 26. 

“Illinois High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1937), p. 24. 

“California Interscholastic Federation, Constitution (1936), p. 5. 
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Mid-Week Contests. — Several states recommend that 
games not be played by high schools during school time or on 
evenings preceding a school day. In Ohio, however, a de- 
finite rule is in effect which requires that approval be secured 
from the Commissioner for all such games . 45 

The consent of the Commissioner must be secured before engaging in 
an inter-school contest on any day of the week when scjjool is in session 
except Friday afternoon. 

A request under this rule must be made or countersigned by the 
superintendent, principal, or faculty manager, and should reach the 
Commissioner not later than one week before the date of the proposed 
contest. 

Application of Athletic Rules to All Interscholastic Ex- 
tra Curricular Activities. — The regulation concerning the 
above apparently is inferred in some states while specifically 
stated for each activity in others. Some activities associa- 
tions have specific eligibility and contest regulations for each 
activity. Maine makes a single statement on the matter as 
far as eligibility regulations are concerned . 40 

All eligibility rules applicable to athletics shall apply to all inter- 
scholastie extra-curricular activities. 

Fees for Athletic Officials. — Texas has established a scale 
for the payment of athletic officials which is based on the re- 
ceipts of contests. Several states have established flat max- 
imum fees and expense allowances. The Texas plan is 
unique . 47 


Receipts 

Fee 

If up to $100 

. $7.50 

If $100 to $200 

. 10.00 

If $200 to $500 

15.00 

If $500 to $1000 

20.00 


"Ohio High School Athletic Association, Constitution (1938), p. 23. 

" Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools, Handbook (1938), 

p. 22. 

"Texas University Interscholastic League, Constitution and Rules (1937- 
1938 Revision), University of Texas Bulletin, p. 9. 
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If $1000 to $5000 $25.00 

If $5000 or more 40.00 

Certain specified mileage is allowed, dependent upon the 
number of officials traveling together (5^ to 8^ per mile) as 
well as meals and lodging. Failure on the part of a school 
to adhere to the payment schedule “. . . shall carry the same 
penalty as the violation of any other eligibility rule; that is, 
forfeiture of the game.’’ The District Committee, however, 
may decide that an emergency existed and waive the penalty. 

No Combination of Schools for Athletic Purposes. — 
Louisiana states this rule definitely, and it is one which is in- 
ferred in most of the state association regulations. 48 

No two high schools will be permitted to unite for athletic purposes. 

Elimination of Interschool Boxing. — Michigan adopted a 
regulation which became effective in 1938 that. 49 

There shall be no interschool competition in boxing. 

This rule was adopted because of difficulties which seemed 
inevitable if such action were not taken. It seemed ap- 
parent that interschool boxing ceased to be a sport of skill 
and became one of combat in which punishment of one of the 
contestants was necessary in order that the other might win. 
Difficulties also were encountered in teaching and officiating 
the activity and, at the same time, keeping educational 
objectives in mind. In many cases community feeling ran 
too high in its interest in boxing as an interschool activity. 
From an intramural standpoint usually it is a fine activity 
and may be encouraged. There it can be controlled and kept 
on its right level as an activity of skill. Michigan was 
prompted in its action by the resolution adopted by the So- 
ciety of State Directors of Physical and Health Education at 
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its Twelfth Annual Meeting held at Atlanta, Georgia, April 

19, 1938: 

Whereas, There seems to be an increasing tendency to promote in- 
terscholastic boxing in some communities and on the part of some in- 
dividuals; and 

Whereas, That activity on such a highly competitive basis is known 
to be potentially dangerous to the welfare of boys participating; 

Be It Therefore Resolved, That the Society of State Directors of 
Physical and Health Education disavow all intention to give support 
to this development and recommend that school officials in positions to 
control boxing matches between school teams, eliminate this activity 
from their athletic programs; 

Be It Further Resolved, That this Society encourage the National 
Federation of High School Athletic Associations to establish an official 
policy disapproving boxing as an interscholastic sport. 

Summary 

This summary presents a few brief statements regarding 
each of the contest regulations discussed in this chapter. 
They are not necessarily conclusions but, rather, are at- 
tempts to show some of the act ual common practices which 
generally obtain. 

Contracts for Athletic Contests. — Most state athletic as- 
sociations supply contract forms and will not be concerned 
with disputes between schools involving contract violations 
unless standard contract forms were properly executed. 
Written contracts, properly signed by authorized school of- 
ficials, should be in existence for all interscholastic athletic 
contests. 

Eligibility List Procedures. — Virtually all states have 
some plan for the exchange of lists of eligible players prior to 
contests. This varies from a formal letter in one state sent 
by one school principal to the other listing eligible boys for 
a game, to plans in other states for the preparation of com- 
plete scholastic and athletic data on all contestants which are 
exchanged prior to each contest. In some states schools 
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send complete data to each school on its schedule at the start 
of the season, with a supplementary list being sent later 
carrying names of eligible players only. In a few states, 
only the latter lists are sent. In a great many states data on 
all contestants are sent to the state association office, either 
at the start or end of the season. 

Records of Transfer Students. — Such records usually are 
one of two types: (1) a combination scholastic and athletic 
blank; and (2) a blank which is strictly an athletic record 
with only such scholastic information as is necessary to de- 
termine athletic eligibility. It is quite common for state 
athletic associations to furnish transfer blanks. This pro- 
vides a common procedure for recording and forwarding ath- 
letic and scholastic information regarding students who 
transfer from one school to another. 

Certification of Athletic Coaches. — It is an almost univer- 
sal regulation that only faculty members who receive their 
pay from public school funds may be engaged as athletic 
coaches. Usually, they must be regularly certificated teach- 
ers with specified teaching loads in addition to coaching du- 
ties. 

Registration of Athletic Officials. — At least one-third of 
the states require that athletic officials in designated sports 
must be registered with their state associations for the cur- 
rent year in order to be eligible to officiate in high school 
games. Usually, there are different classifications of offi- 
cials, dependent upon a number of factors, including ratings 
from schools, experience, examination grades, attendance at 
rules meetings, and the like. 

Faculty Managers at Contests.- -Regulations to this ef- 
fect not only are desirable but have been incorporated dn the 
by-laws of a majority of state athletic associations. Re- 
sponsibility for the athletic program rests with the school 
administration, although phases of it are delegated to faculty 
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managers. Student management always should be under 
the supervision of faculty managers. 

Protests and Forfeitures. — Protest procedures are quite 
definitely outlined in a number of states. Usually they 
must be in writing, within a specified time. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that the state association executive 
body always has the right to make investigations of alleged 
violations, even though no formal protest has been filed. In 
almost all the states the use of ineligible players by a school 
automatically results in forfeiture of all games in which such 
contestants participated. 

Approval of Meets and Tournaments. — When three or 
more schools compete in an athletic event it is common prac- 
tice in most states to require that there be state association 
approval of it. This procedure is to insure that regulations 
will be in effect which are comparable to those under which 
regular state association events are conducted. Thus, com- 
peting and entertaining schools, as well as contestants, are 
protected to an extent greater than otherwise might be the 
case. 

Limitation in Number of Contests and Duration of Sea- 
sons. — There seems to be a tendency on the part of state as- 
sociations to limit the number of games during regular sea- 
sons in certain sports. Especially is this the case in football 
and basketball. Likewise, season limits are defined in these 
two as well as in some other sports. Practice periods, in re- 
lation to seasons, also are stipulated in several states. 

Girls’ Interscholastic Athletics. — Most states have no 
specific regulations regarding interscholastic athletic activi- 
ties for girls. There is manifestation of some tendency to 
limit the program so that it w T ill conform to standards estab- 
lished by national women’s organizations. Commonly the 
general eligibility regulations of state associations apply 
alike to girls and boys. 
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Special Contest and Administrative Rules. — The follow- 
ing matters are the subjects of rather uncommon or unusual 
rules found in the by-laws of one or more state athletic asso- 
ciations: 

1. Elimination of football championships. 

2. Conduct of coaches. 

3. Conduct of team followers. 

4. Junior college jurisdiction. 

5. No Decoration Day or Christmas Day games. 

6. Mid-week contests. 

7. Application of athletic rules to all activities. 

8. Fees for athletic officials. 

9. No combination of schools for athletic purposes. 

10. Elimination of interschool boxing. 



CHAPTER VI 


Policies and Administration Plans for Local 
Athletic Programs 

Importance of the Local School Administrative Policy 

Knowledge of Problems Necessary. — Previous chapters 
have considered phases of administration of the athletic pro- 
gram from national and state viewpoints. In each instance 
there has been reference to either the school itself, the local 
school athletic association, local boards of education, or the 
school administration. The reason for such consideration is 
self-evident. Without the local school and its organization 
for administering the athletic program, there would be no 
program. Some might consider this a trite statement but 
its importance cannot be overemphasized. The measure of 
success of athletics in our schools today is dependent upon 
the plans for handling them and the interest and integrity of 
the schoolmen responsible for the programs. 

Too many times men and women come out of our teacher- 
training institutions with little or no intimation of the prob- 
lems in athletics which they may be called upon to face. 
This is not an indictment of colleges and universities in the 
training of their teachers. Rather, it is the statement of a 
reality caused by the seeming impossibility of including a 
cursory review of athletic matters in the busy college sched- 
ules of men and women who will assume administrative po- 
sitions in education. In every instance the prospective su- 
perintendent or principal will be the final authority for the 

126 
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athletic program in his school. He should receive some in- 
sight into this responsibility which he is bound to have to 
assume. If he comes into a system in which much of his re- 
sponsibility may be delegated, he still should know the prob- 
lems in order that he may be familiar and sympathetic with 
them. 

The day has gone when, because a man has played out- 
standing football, basketball, or baseball in college, he may 
be considered adequately prepared to administer an efficient 
educational athletic program. Such a program calls for 
well-defined organization, public relations, understanding of 
the relation of the school to the state athletic association, 
delegation of duties and responsibilities, understanding of 
eligibility and contest administrative regulations, relations 
with other schools — all these and many others, as well as the 
ability to coach one or more sports or to see that faculty 
members are secured who are able to perform such duties. 
The realization that all these matters may be in the day’s 
work of the superintendent, principal, athletic director, fa- 
culty manager, coach, and assistant coach is reason enough 
that attention be given them before one is placed in a situa- 
tion where they are part of the job. Another most impor- 
tant matter in the establishment of the program is that of 
determining the place of athletics with relation to physical 
education. Likewise, the relation of interscholastics to in- 
tramurals should be definitely understood. 

Internal Control Principles in Athletics. — Dr. Harlan C. 
Koch of the University of Michigan asked eighty-eight stu- 
dents in a class in high school administration to list principles 
which they thought should be included in the internal con- 
trol of high school athletics. Thirty-eight specific princi- 
ples were mentioned by five or more students. The follow- 
ing principles were included in those presented by at least 
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one-third of the class. The number of students and the per- 
centage of the class mentioning them are given in paren- 
theses . 1 

1. Rules of eligibility for participation in intcrscholastic competi- 
tion should be adopted under stipulations of the state athletic associa- 

1 tion. (80 students, 90.9% of the class) 

2. Athletic competition should be developed by the department of 
physical education as an integral part of its program. (78 students, 
88.6% of the class) 

3. The program of interscholastic athletics should be in harmony 
with objectives of secondary education. (76 students, 86.4% of the 
class) 

4. The principal should have appellate jurisdiction in athletic mat- 
ters. (75 students, 85.2% of the class) 

5. The coach should be a full-time member of the teaching staff 
(71 students, 80.7% of the class) 

6. The development of good sportsmanship should be the major 
aim in competition. (53 students, 60.2% of the class) 

7. Athletics should be financed by the board of education. (50 
students, 56.8% of the class) 

8. Physical examinations should be prerequisite to participation. 
(39 students, 44.3% of the class) 

9. Teachers should not be exposed to pressure from any source with 
regard to matters of eligibility. (36 students, 40.9% of the class) 

10. The principal should delegate the management of finances to a 
member of the faculty. (35 students, 39.8% of the class) 

11. Both the school and the community should be educated con- 
cerning the basic values of intcrscholastic athletics. (31 students, 
35.2% of the class) 

12. Awards having intrinsic, rather than symbolic, value should be 
eliminated. (29 students, 33% of the class) 

Establishing and Defining the Athletic Policy 

Relation of Athletic Policies and Outside Groups. — Any 
school, regardless of its size, can and should define its ath- 
letic policy and inform its patrons accordingly. This simply 
means that the administration should decide on the program 
to be followed throughout the year and adhere to it. It is 

‘Harlan C. Koch, “Proposed Principles of Internal Control of High 
School Athletics,” The School Review, September, 1937, pp. 525-528. 
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realized that circumstances and local situations often affect 
and sometimes either seriously cramp or overstimulate school 
administrators in determining their athletic activities and 
the extent of them. There are the “downtown” interests 
who frequently are more concerned with the athletic record 
and superiority of the local high school team than the edu- 
cational values of athletics and the welfare of the partici- 
pants. Also, there are those individuals who have no idea 
of the problems involved in some of the suggestions made by 
students themselves or by apparently well-wishing school 
patrons. The activities of such people present a real prob- 
lem to the school administrator. This makes it all the more 
important that the school’s athletic policy should be under- 
stood, and this will never be the case unless it is discussed. 
Bring it out in the open. However, one should not be too 
intent upon an immediate change in the athletic ideals or 
policies of a community which have been of long standing. 

It is much easier for the superintendent or principal to be 
the leader in the small community, especially, if he actually 
takes the lead. By this it is meant that he may discuss with 
his board of education, social and civic groups, influential 
townspeople, and school student bodies the athletic program 
to be sponsored during the year. Policies in other progres- 
sive communities should be cited. National trends may be 
quoted. Advice is available from state or national officials 
on matters pertaining to athletics. The same procedure 
holds true for schools in larger communities. In larger 
cities, how r ever, there is usually not the attempt to dictate 
policies regarding athletics that is to be found in the small 
town. This arises from the fact that the cities are favored 
by having more varied interests on the part of students and 
patrons, with the result that there is not the degree of keen- 
ness of interest in athletic details or management found in 
smaller schools. In large schools often there is more of an 
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impersonal interest in team members than in smaller com- 
munities. 

Athletic Policy Considerations. — Problems in determin- 
ing a school’s athletic policy will vary with its locality. 
However, there are some common matters to which school 
administrators may well give consideration in establishing 
their athletic programs and policies : 

1. The relation and division of available facilities and 
personnel between intramural and interscholastic athletics. 

2. The number of sports activities in which the school 
can offer (a) proper teaching and coaching; (6) adequate 
equipment; and (c) satisfactory playing facilities. 

3. Educationally justifiable athletic schedules — length 
of them and frequency of games. 

4. Methods of financing the athletic program. 

5. Should girls’ interscholastic athletics be a part of the 
program? 

6. The place of junior high school athletics in the gen- 
eral athletic program. 

7. The student and faculty relation in the organization 
for the control of athletics. 

8. Understanding of the relation of the local school to 
its league and state athletic association. 

9. The policy of the school in the care of, and payment 
for, athletic injuries. 

10. Delegation of authority to coaches or faculty man- 
agers in matters pertaining to contracts, eligibility, equip- 
ment, schedules, officials, and the like. 

Division of Responsibility in a Local School 

It has been stated previously that the local superintendent 
of schools in virtually all states is, in the last analysis, re- 
sponsible for the athletic program of a school. In some in- 
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stances the principal is charged with this responsibility; but, 
ostensibly, his authority is derived from the administrative 
head of last resort, the superintendent. This obtains in 
schools regardless of their size. If the school is a one-man 
institution, the superintendent acts in all capacities and 
there is no division of responsibility. If it is larger, the 
principal assumes control and, in turn, delegates part of the 
immediate responsibilities to athletic directors, faculty man- 
agers, or coaches. It is the relation of these officials to each 
other, and their responsibilities, which are to be discussed 
here, as well as the place to be filled by student managers and 
student athletes. 

The Superintendent of Schools. 2 — In the first place it is 
the duty of the superintendent to keep before the community 
the fact that athletics are one of the component parts of the 
educational program. If the athletic program cannot be 
justified educationally, as are other phases of the curriculum 
— both in school and outside of school — then it has no ex- 
cuse for existence. Continually, athletics should be so con- 
ducted that emphasis may be placed on their value as an 
educational tool for the training of citizens. The superin- 
tendent should be instrumental in the formation of the 
school’s athletic policy. He should have a definite under- 
standing with principals, athletic directors, or coaches con- 
cerning it, and then expect and give mutual support in car- 
rying out that policy. Also, it should be the responsibility 
of the superintendent to see that the board of education is 
kept informed as to the athletic program and policy of the 
school or schools. The time has gone when the success of 
the program should be measured in terms of number of 
games won or lost. Rather, it should be evaluated both on 
the attitude of contestants and spectators and on the har- 

* Discussion based on “An Athletic Code for Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals,” Michigan High School Athletic Association, Handbook (1938), p. 02. 
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mony with which it fits into the remainder of the curriculum. 

The High School Principal. 3 — 'The relation of the high 
school principal to the athletic program is more definite and 
detailed than that of the superintendent of schools in most 
instances. Athletics are a part of the curriculum of the 
principal’s school. Actually, athletics should be considered 
a subject to be taught and one from which educational ex- 
periences are to be derived, by both contestants and student 
spectators. It is only natural, therefore, that the principal 
will be charged with many details, part of which he may del- 
egate if the school is of sufficient size. He should thoroughly 
understand the athletic policy of the entire school system. 
If his school is one of several in the system the athletic pro- 
gram in his institution should be conducted in accordance 
with the general scheme advocated or in effect in the city 
concerned. Early in the school year the individual respon- 
sibilities of all concerned with the program should be under- 
stood. The principal should be assured of this and then 
give his unqualified support to each individual in carrying 
out his part of the program. 

Chief among the details for which the principal is respon- 
sible is that of eligibility of contestants. Such certification 
always should be based on complete information concerning 
students’ athletic and scholastic histories. Also, student 
bodies should be instructed as to their responsibilities in con- 
tributing to the value of the athletic program. The princi- 
pal may do much to bring about better relations between 
schools by attempting to foresee and forestall any possible 
differences or misunderstandings. Attempts should be made 
to settle them before they develop and, usually, every pos- 
sible attempt should be made to avoid publicity. As evi- 
dence of his interest in the athletic program, the principal 
should attend as many of the contests as possible. Com- 
'Ibid. 
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mendations of outstanding examples of good sportsmanship 
or fine citizenship should be given to visiting schools. There 
should be a definite understanding with all school athletic 
officials regarding their responsibilities concerning game of- 
ficials, finances, schedules, care of playing facilities, control 
of spectators, care of contestants, and so on. Usually it is 
the principars duty to proportion existing facilities of the 
physical plant of the school between intramural and inter- 
scholastic athletics, as well as between boys’ and girls’ activi- 
ties. The principal should see that athletics are an integral 
part of the school’s physical education program. 

The Athletic Director or Coach. 4 — In this discussion 
these terms will be used synonymously. In larger schools 
often there are faculty managers who perform many of the 
administrative details which have been delegated to them by 
the high school principal. In the vast majority of schools 
the athletic director is the coach. Responsibilities listed for 
both, thus, might be considered as applying to the one con- 
cerned. Again, the athletic policy of the school should be 
understood completely by athletic director or coach. It 
would be futile for either of them to advocate or conduct a 
program which was not in accord with the policy of the ad- 
ministration. Either the director should influence the su- 
perintendent and principal to adopt the policies proposed, 
or he should follow theirs. There isn’t room in one system 
for two different athletic policies. 

The athletic schedules which are proposed should be con- 
sidered first from the welfare standpoint of the students who 
will be competing. Likewise, they should be educationally 
sound. The coach or athletic director may do much to en- 
list the aid of the community in establishing a character- 
building program. There should be agreement that persons 
guilty of exhibiting unsportsmanlike conduct should be re- 


4 Ibid., p. 64. 
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fused admission to athletic contests. Minute attention 
should be given to such matters as securing qualified, neu- 
tral game officials and complete preparation of all details for 
athletic contests. The coach, as such, should bring real edu- 
cational technique into his coaching of each sport and re- 
member that at all times he is a constant pattern for the 
behavior and sportsmanship of the boys under his direction. 
The athletic director or coach may develop a relation with 
other members of the school faculty which will be most bene- 
ficial to the program. This should be done through a policy 
of keeping them informed of schedules, important rulings, 
eligibility regulations, state association policies, and inter- 
esting anecdotes concerning the sport in season. Simply, it 
is keeping the school and all its divisions informed regarding 
athletics. A word of caution may be necessary in this con- 
nection. Never attempt to use. one’s position as coach, fa- 
culty manager, or athletic director to influence a teacher to 
declare a student eligible who has been marked ineligible. 
It is a bad precedent to establish in a school because students 
soon will learn of such procedures and seek aid in obtaining 
special concessions. 

The Student Manager. — Student managers should be 
not only necessary but valuable aids in administering a 
local school athletic program. They may be made the “con- 
necting link” between faculty control of athletics and the 
student athletes themselves. In this capacity a student 
manager may be invaluable to his coach or faculty manager. 
He has the students’ point of view and may be of real aid 
in making the program run smoothly. His responsibilities 
should be delegated ones entirely and not extend beyond 
the school. The care of equipment, the performance of 
specific details in connection with visiting teams, game offi- 
cials, home game arrangements, and practice sessions — these 
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and many more should be jobs which the student managers 
may do most efficiently. 

Often, student managers are elected to their positions; 
in other cases they are appointed by principal, athletic 
director, or coach. Sometimes they are boys who, because of 
overage, too many semesters of enrollment, or the like, are 
ineligible for further athletic competition. It seems rather 
apparent, however, that the most successful type of student 
manager is not the ex-athlete who has become ineligible. 
Too many times he is too likely to concern himself with prac- 
tice and play rather than perform the duties which are re- 
quired of him. The student manager should keep the fact 
in mind that he has been selected for his job because of his 
honesty, faithfulness, and dependability. In many cases he 
will have access to records and valuable equipment which 
run into hundreds or thousands of dollars. He should treat 
such material as his own and attempt to safeguard it accord- 
ingly. He also should remember that the coach and faculty 
manager are busy men and that when a duty is assigned to 
him by either of them it should be possible for them to con- 
sider the task as good as done. 

An efficient organization for carrying on the athletic pro- 
gram is as important as a well-coached and well-balanced 
team. The student manager always should remember that 
his contribution is a vital part in the whole athletic scheme 
of things even though it may not be very conspicuous. 
Schoolmen should keep the fact in mind also that we “learn 
to do by doing” and that more students will be brought into 
the program by use of the student manager system. In vir- 
tually all instances they are more than glad to be of service. 
Usually they don’t have to be paid, but they should be 
given recognition by being awarded a school letter, or some 
other suitable emblem. 
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The Student Athlete . 5 — Certainly no athletic policy of a 
school would be complete without consideration of the indi- 
viduals for whom the program is planned. Rules, regula- 
tions, detailed plans — all these are valueless unless the stu- 
dent himself makes his contribution. Sometimes we con- 
sider him only as the contestant, but when that is the case 
the real educational implications of athletics are lost. Life 
in a democracy is the ability to counterbalance one’s privi- 
leges with one’s responsibilities. So it is in athletics. When 
a student is granted the privilege of playing on his school 
team, he must assume some responsibility in connection with 
it. Fair play and courtesy to opponents are basic funda- 
mentals. Playing for the joy of playing and not “quitting” 
should always be foremost A student athlete should play 
according to the rules of the game, and he has the right to ex- 
pect that his opponent will do likewise. Officials of the 
game must be respected, and it should be known that they 
will enforce the rules. 

At all times the conduct of the athlete should be such that 
it will bring credit and honor to his school. Student ath- 
letes are “student ambassadors” of their school when they 
play games out of town. In view of this added responsibil- 
ity they should conduct themselves accordingly. Faithfully 
completing his school work is only one of the ways an ath- 
lete may give evidence of his loyalty to both his school and 
his team. To be true to himself, as well as to his school and 
his team, it is imperative that an athlete follow in their en- 
tirety all training rules laid down by the coach. The world 
has little use for the athlete who offers an alibi for his defeat. 
Neither does it condone the braggart who wins. He should 
be modest and considerate in victory. When his team loses, 
a real athlete will attempt to correct his faults through his 
failures. Above all, he should be a good sportsman and 
learn the meaning of the word in all its implications. 

*Ibid., p. 66. 
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Organization Plans 

The preceding discussion has dealt with responsibility for 
the athletic program and phases of it which might be dele- 
gated to various school and student officials or agencies. 
Recognition of such responsibility is important in the formu- 
lation of plans for organization of the athletic division. Reed 
and Campbell point this out: 6 

One of the first questions to be settled in planning an athletic pro- 
gram is that of responsibility. Some one must be responsible for the 
policy of the school, the arrangement of games, the handling of finances, 
and the general supervision of the entire program. Before attempting 
to organize the physical education department, the school board and the 
superintendent of schools (or the principal), should arrive at a very 
definite understanding of what they want the department to stand for 
and what they want, it to contribute to the life of the school. The agree- 
ment upon this aim is of paramount importance. 

It follows from the above quotation that the authors of it 
believe the athletic program should be a definite part of the 
physical education program. That is the thesis also held in 
this discussion. Also it is apparent that the breadth of par- 
ticipation and student interest often make the athletic pro- 
gram an entire school program. That is what the term “in- 
terscholastic” means — representatives of one school program 
in competition with representatives of another school pro- 
gram. It is realized that in many small schools there is no 
regular physical education program largely because of lack 
of funds and facilities to conduct it. Small high schools 
rather than larger ones are common throughout the nation. 
In Michigan, for example, over 550 of the 700 high schools 
which engage in interscholastic athletics have enrollments of 
less than three hundred students; 250 have less than one 
hundred students. Another 100 schools have enrollments 
of between three hundred and seven hundred. Only about 

*Wm. G. Campbell and Ralph King Reed, Coaching High School Ath- 
letics, p. 59. Los Angeles: C. C. Crawford, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1932. 
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65 high schools in Michigan have more than seven hundred 
enrolled in them. However, nearly half of the high school 
students in Michigan attend these 65 larger city schools. 7 
It is reasonable to assume that the Michigan spread is fairly 
typical, considering the nation as a whole. It might vary 
either way, of course, in states which are more industrially 
urban than Michigan and in those more rural in character. 

All the above goes to show that suggested plans of organi- 
zation for athletics in schools of such varying sizes must, of 
necessity, be different. While there are elementary funda- 
mentals peculiar to all them, yet it is self-evident that there 
will be a different athletic setup in a school with one hun- 
dred students and in one with fifteen hundred to four thou- 
sand. The chief distinction, however, doesn’t seem to come 
about quite so much from the number of students enrolled, 
after a certain minimum is reached, as from the number of 
coaches in the school. It is obvious, of course, that more 
teachers are used and more coaches are available in schools 
with large enrollments. The point which is being made, 
however, is that after a school has its personnel of athletic 
director, faculty manager, coaches, and assistant coaches, 
there is not much difference in the plan of organization for 
athletics whether there are five or six hundred students, or 
five or six thousand enrolled. The plans which will be dis- 
cussed here will deal with : ( 1 ) The small school with virtu- 
ally a one-man organization for coaching and managing ath- 
letics; (2) The medium-sized high school with a superinten- 
dent, principal, one coach, and possibly another member of 
the faculty who acts as an assistant coach; (3) The large 
high school with a principal, athletic director or faculty man- 
ager, and a corps of coaches and assistant coaches, all of 

T According to information obtained from Michigan High School Ath- 
letic Association Classification Information Cards, Michigan high schools 
in 1937-1938 which sponsored interscholastic athletic activities had an en- 
rollment of 225,000. 
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whom usually are members of the physical education depart- 
ment of the school. 

A Small-School Organization Plan for Athletics. — In a 

discussion of an organization plan in a small high school, the 
assumption is made that it is usually a one-man school. By 
this is meant that the superintendent usually is the only man 
on the faculty or, at least, that he has to do the athletic 
coaching. In such schools there seldom, if ever, is a physical 
education program as such. Regardless of the smallness of 
the school it seems feasible to bring as many faculty mem- 
bers and students in close contact with the program as is pos- 
sible. Good school administrators do this with other curric- 
ulum activities and school programs. Obviously, the school 
superintendent will have to take the initiative and act as 
athletic director and coach. He may well form an athletic 
council which could meet at least informally from time to 
time. The problems of the small school athletic program 
generally are not of sufficient magnitude to require regular 
meetings of this group. It seems advisable that the council 
be composed of : 

1. The superintendent of schools. 

2. The three to six additional members who usually con- 
stitute the remainder of the high school faculty in the aver- 
age small high school. 

3. A member of the local board of education.® 

4. An elected or appointed representative of the student 
body. 

The value of establishing a permanent organization of this 
type in the small school lies in the fact that it is ready to 

•There is a difference of opinion on this point. Some school adminis- 
trators do not favor the presence of board of education members on any 
school committees. Their feeling is that the board delegates its managerial 
duties to the superintendent or principal and should have no more to say 
regarding athletic management than regarding other branches of the high 
school curriculum. 
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function whenever called upon to do so. It can be the pol- 
icy-making body if desirable. Such items as schedules, 
equipment, awards, and finances are other matters which 
may be given consideration by this group. Even though 
these may seem to be routine, the most important point is 
that an actual, permanent athletic organization has been 
established. 

Some small schools, especially, may find themselves con- 
fronted with the problem of having to seek the services of an 
individual as coach who is not a member of the school fa- 
culty. Others may find that some individual in the town 
has in the past offered his time and services to the school as 
coach or assistant coach and wishes to continue this. Ar- 
rangements of this kind should be entered into only after 
considerable thought. Many state athletic associations do 
not allow their member schools to employ or use coaches who 
are not regularly certificated and full-time faculty mem- 
bers . 9 Others allow nonfaculty members to work only if 
they receive no remuneration for their services. In the 
event that a small school finds it necessary to allow a non- 
faculty member to coach a team, or to assist in its training, 
his duties should be only those of technical instruction. He 
should have no voice in the establishment of athletic policies 
of the school or in the management of its teams other than 
in matters pertaining strictly to their coaching. The safest 
and most justifiable policy from an educational standpoint is 
that of not using any individuals in any capacity in the ad- 
ministration of the athletic program, or the coaching of 
teams, who are not regularly certificated, full-time, school 
faculty members. Seldom are nonfaculty members used for 
regular curricular duties by schools, or even for other extra- 
curricular activities. The same policy should be in effect 
for interschool athletics. 

Years may pass without anything unusual coming before 


• See pages 99-102. 
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the school athletic organization; but, when an emergency or 
crisis does arise, the machinery for handling it should be able 
to run more smoothly than otherwise might be the case if no 
organized plan is in existence. In most small schools there 
will be not more than one sport in operation at one time, and 
in some schools not more than one during the year. This 
does not call for an elaborate organization, but the formation 
of a council such as proposed will give the opportunity to ef- 
fect a public relations program as well as to establish a demo- 
cratic agency for administering school athletics. 

A Medium-Sized High School Organization Plan for 
Athletics. — What is meant by a medium-sized high school? 
For the purposes of this discussion, the medium-sized high 
school will not, in some respects, be considered to differ 
greatly from the small school in the previous discussion. In 
addition, however, the high school of medium size will be un- 
derstood to mean one with a faculty of from eight to twelve 
or fifteen members, in addition to the superintendent. In 
virtually all cases there is a man as principal and at least 
three or four additional male members on the faculty. One 
man usually does most of the athletic coaching, with another 
member of the faculty possibly acting as his assistant or 
coaching one or more sports himself in case two activities are 
sponsored by a school during overlapping seasons. Schools 
in this classification will be assumed to have enrollments of 
from one hundred fifty to three or four hundred students. In 
such schools it will be considered the exception rather than 
the rule if there is a regularly organized physical and health 
education department with its definite physical activity, 
health instruction, and health service programs. It is obvi- 
ous that schools as described in this general grouping will 
represent the great mass of American high schools wfiich en- 
gage in interscholastic athletic competition in this country. 

An organization plan for the control of athletics in the 
medium-sized high school presents unlimited educational 
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possibilities. Chief among them is the opportunity to keep 
the athletic program in its proper place in the curriculum of 
activities of the school. Sometimes, in “the nearly big” 
towns, overemphasis on the importance of athletic teams, 
winning ones especially, is likely to develop. In the same 
way that it is valuable in the smaller schools, so an athletic 
council may function well in schools of this size. Recom- 
mendations for the personnel of such a body in the medium- 
sized high school are as follows : 

1. The superintendent of schools. 

2. The high school principal (who should act as chair- 
man). 

3. The athletic coach and the assistant coach, if any. 

4. One additional member of the high school faculty. 
(This member should be a new individual each semester or 
year, so that more members of the faculty may have first- 
hand information concerning the school’s athletic policy and 
program). 

5. One member of the local board of education. 10 

6. One or two representatives of the student body (pref- 
erably elected). 

It will be seen that the suggested form of organization for 
schools in this group is more elaborate than that for smaller 
schools. This is only natural. It should not be assumed, 
however, that proper administration of the program is more 
important in one instance than in another. It is simply a 
case of the larger school system generally lending itself to 
more efficient organization for the administration of all edu- 
cational matters, including athletics. It will be noted that 
the principal has been designated chairman of the athletic 
council in place of the superintendent. The principal is in 
charge of the administration of other high school subjects; 

9 See footnote 8, page 139, regarding difference of opinion on this point. 
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thus, it is logical that he should have immediate responsi- 
bility for the athletics. In schools of this size the relations 
and contacts between superintendent and principal are very 
close and ideally they work as a unit. This is highly desir- 
able, but in most cases superintendents are glad to delegate 
immediate responsibility for the athletic program to their 
high school principals. The athletic coach and assistant 
coaches should be members of the council because of their 
obviously vital connections with the program. In consider- 
ing matters of policy or procedure it is recommended that the 
head coach only should vote. At least one high school fa- 
culty member should serve on the council in addition to the 
principal and coaches. As indicated, it seems desirable to 
rotate this faculty membership frequently in order that more 
faculty members may understand the school’s athletic pro- 
gram and its objectives. 

Council membership need not necessarily be limited to 
men members of the faculty, regardless of the policy of the 
school concerning interschool athletics for girls. Again, a 
member of the local board of education is recommended as a 
member of the athletic council. In most communities in 
which schools of this size are found, at least one of the board 
members is anxious and willing to serve. This presents a 
fine opportunity to acquaint a representative of the lay pub- 
lic with problems involved in school athletics. At the same 
time, if a member of the board of education is accorded the 
courtesy of acting as a member of the athletic council, such 
membership may pave the way for financial or other aid from 
the board for the athletic program. As indicated previ- 
ously, however, there are two sides to the question of wheth- 
er or not a board of education member should serve on the 
athletic council in an active capacity. The inclusion of a 
student representative, or representatives, to membership on 
the council has a democratic motive because it brings in the 
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student body of the school, other than participants, as a 
functioning agency. Quite often this is a valuable consider- 
ation and provision should be made for it. 

It is desirable that the meetings of the athletic council in 
schools of this size be more formal than those in smaller 
schools. Usually, there are more matters of policy to be 
discussed as well as decisions to be made. Accounts of the 
meetings should be kept and it may be advisable to publish 
them in the local newspaper or school paper, if one is issued. 
If the publication is not feasible it is suggested that reports 
of council meetings be made to the student body at student 
assembly periods. The purpose of these suggestions is that 
of keeping students and public informed of the athletic poli- 
cies and program of the school. It is common knowledge, 
of course, that school athletics, dramatics, forensics, musical 
activities, and the like, attract the attention of both students 
and school patrons to an extent greater than do most other 
school functions. Keep them informed regarding the things 
for which the school stands in all of them. Precedents can 
be established and publicized much easier through regular 
procedures than when unusual circumstances arise. 

As to routine business, the council should consider and ap- 
prove all schedules. Athletic equipment should be author- 
ized and purchased on its order. Recommendations for ath- 
letic awards should be received by it from the coach or 
coaches, and be either accepted or rejected. The coach and 
school officials often may protect themselves from consider- 
able criticism and embarrassment if all awards are granted 
by action of the athletic council on the basis of character, 
school citizenship, and athletic ability. 

Complete reports of all finances, both receipts and expen- 
ditures, should be made to the council by the treasurer. 
Generally, this officer should be a faculty member. It is im- 
possible to take too much precaution in the handling of the 
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athletic finances of a school. 11 It is recommended, although 
it may not seem necessary in all cases, that the approval of 
engagement of athletic officials for home contests be a mat- 
ter of council record. Such procedure has value because, if 
attention is given this important matter sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the contest, it is probable that better officials will be 
secured and mutual satisfaction of competing schools more 
nearly assured. Likewise, school action in securing an ath- 
letic official makes him the school's guest, and that is an im- 
portant thing for students and school patrons to understand. 

A Large High School Organization Plan for Athletics. — 
The large high school, as distinguished from the medium- 
sized high school discussed in the preceding section, is one 
with much the same setup, except that it has a well estab- 
lished physical and health education program and usually 
sponsors a much greater range of athletic activities. Much 
of the detail w r ork in administering the athletic program is 
delegated to the athletic director or faculty manager, the 
title of this official being dependent upon school terminology. 
Several coaches and assistant coaches make up the athletic 
coaching staff. School policies vary as to whether these men 
are, or are not, members of the physical education depart- 
ment. As indicated previously, the enrollment is not an 
especially important consideration beyond a recognized min- 
imum. Thus, it might vary from as low as four or five hun- 
dred to as many as four or five thousand. 

As in the suggested plans for athletic organization in the 
small and medium-sized high school, it is also recommended 
that an athletic council, board of control, or governing board 
be established. Its personnel should include: 

1. The superintendent of schools. (Undoubtedly his 
connection with the administration of the atnletic program 
in the high school will be entirely advisory.) 

“See pages 234-255 for further discussion of athletic finances. 
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2. The high school principal (who should act as chair- 
man). 

3. The athletic director or faculty manager of athletics. 

4. The head coach of each sport sponsored by the school. 
(Assistant coaches should meet with the council, if possible, 
but only in an advisory capacity and in order to be familiar 
with all action relative to the school athletic policy.) 

5. One or two members of the high school faculty, to be 
appointed by the principal. (Should include the head of the 
physical and health education department if he is not the 
athletic director or a head or assistant coach.) 

6. One member of the local board of education. 12 (This 
courtesy should be extended to the board with the request 
that it appoint a member.) 

7. The supervisor of physical and health education for 
the local school system. 

8. A boy and girl to be elected by the student body as its 
representatives. 

This may seem like quite an extensive membership list for an 
administrative board to handle a high school athletic pro- 
gram. The scope of activities, however, should justify the 
inclusion of all these individuals when the factors which they 
represent are considered. 

The superintendent of schools should be a member of the 
council by virtue of his office. If there is more than one 
school in a system it is doubtful if lie will take a very active 
part in the athletic deliberations of any of them. He should 
always be consulted in an advisory capacity because of his 
final responsibility for the entire program. As the nominal 
head of all the divisions of the school system he should be ex- 
tended the courtesy of exercising his prerogative relative to 
athletics if he desires to do so. The least that may be done 


1 See footnote 8, page 139. 
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is to see that copies of the accounts of council meetings are 
forwarded to him for his files. 

Many of the athletic details of responsibility will, of choice 
and necessity, be delegated by the high school principal. 
This is as it should be. The faculty usually is large enough 
in these schools so that this can be done in athletics the same 
as in dramatics, music, and forensics. It is essential, how- 
ever, that final authority and responsibility for the high 
school athletic program be kept under close supervision by 
the principal. He should be permanent chairman of the 
council, which usually should meet at least once a month, or 
oftener, being subject to his call. Many times the principal 
in larger high schools actually will be not much more than 
the presiding officer at the council meetings, especially if the 
athletic director or faculty manager, coaches, and treasurer 
are efficient officers. 

The athletic director or faculty manager of athletics should 
be the representative of the high school principal in all ath- 
letic matters involving the school. In some respects he 
might be classified as the head of the business division of the 
athletic department. When his work is considered from 
that angle, it seems as though the term “faculty manager” is 
more fitting and properly descriptive. His job should be 
that of handling all business details relative to the athletic 
program except that of coaching the teams. All reports 
should be made to him by coaches and assistant coaches and 
in turn forwarded by him to the principal or reported to the 
athletic council. School stenographic services should be at 
his disposal in order that he may carry on correspondence re- 
garding schedules, officials, game arrangements, and other 
details. At council meetings the athletic director should 
have all information at hand regarding matters to be con- 
sidered at that particular session. 

Some schools may find it possible and feasible to combine 
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the duties of the head coach in one or two sports with those 
of the athletic director or faculty manager. Where that is 
done, probably the individual concerned could quite properly 
be called the athletic director because his work would be all- 
inclusive enough so that the term would have the proper 
connotation. General experience seems to indicate that a 
large school’s athletic program may be administered more 
efficiently when the two jobs arc not combined. In the 
present-day large high school there is considerable athletic 
clerical work to be done, and the inclusion of a faculty man- 
ager as a member of the athletic administration staff seems 
to be a wise procedure. The faculty manager’s duties in 
seeing that athletic eligibility data on each candidate for 
teams are compiled is usually one man’s work in itself. 

In many large high schools there is no head coach as such 
but, instead, a head coach for each sport. In others one man 
coaches two or three sports. The tendency seems to be 
for a coach to handle not more than two sports during the 
academic year, usually those sports which arc not in succes- 
sive seasons. In many cases, also, a man acts as head coach 
for one sport and assists in another. As stated previously, 
the head coach in each sport should be a member of the ath- 
letic council. Assistants should “sit in” on the meetings, if 
possible, in an advisory capacity. Too many times coaches 
feel that they do not have enough to say regarding the pol- 
icy-forming activities of the athletic program in a school. 
If they are a part of the athletic council this gives them a 
rightful opportunity to help in the formulation of the pro- 
gram policies. If their suggestions are not adopted, the 
complete discussion of them in the council meetings should 
show them the reasons for their nonacceptance. 

The coach may add much of value to matters which will 
come before the council because, after all, he is dealing most 
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directly with the students for whom the entire program is 
drafted. Quite often the coaches are younger members of 
the athletic staff, and they may bring with them some of the 
newer ideas relative to athletics in education. The coach 
should always be used in every possible capacity because it 
not only broadens the program but also tends to broaden 
him. It acquaints him with athletic administrative prob- 
lems involving the entire school with which probably he 
would not become familiar in any other way. 

At least two other {acuity members, in addition to the 
principal, athletic director or faculty manager, and coaches 
should be members of the athletic council. Preferably one 
of them should be the dean of boys or the assistant principal 
of the high school. This provides for continuity in policy 
and procedure in case of absence of the principal. The other 
faculty member of the athletic council should be the school 
or athletic association treasurer. He should have informa- 
tion available relative to receipts and expenditures, both 
factors being important items in any athletic program,. It 
is not recommended that these two members be alternated 
with other faculty members as was suggested for the me- 
dium-sized high school because this would be unfeasible, 
owing to the size of the faculty. Information regarding the 
athletic program of the school or important regulations con- 
cerning it which affect them must be prepared in announce- 
ments, presented at faculty meetings, or carried in the school 
paper. If, by any chance, the head of the physical educa- 
tion department of the school is not the athletic director, 
faculty manager, or head coach, he should be a member of 
the athletic board of control. It is difficult to conceive that 
such a situation would exist, but the matter should be han- 
dled as suggested if it does. Annually, there is a closer re- 
lation developing between physical education and athletics, 
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and rightly so. Certainly, the man who heads the physical 
and health education program in a school should be a valu- 
able asset to any administrative or policy-making body in 
interscholastic athletics. 

In spite of varied opinions on the matter it is recom- 
mended that the board of education be advised of the plan 
for control of athletics in the high school and invited to ap- 
point a member to attend the council meetings if it desires to 
do so. This not only gives the board information to which 
it is entitled but also may be a very valuable connection for 
high school athletics in a great many ways. It should be 
seen that a copy of all accounts of the athletic council meet- 
ings, as well as periodic financial statements, are sent to the 
secretary of the board of education. This procedure is just 
good business. 

Where there are two or more high schools in a city, the 
supervisor of physical and health education for the school 
system should be a member of the athletic council of each of 
the high schools. lie may be a very valuable member. At 
least he may represent the superintendent of schools and see 
that the latter is kept informed of matters which should 
come to his attention. The supervisor also may aid in help- 
ing to keep the athletic policies and procedures of all the 
schools in one system more nearly uniform. Again, the su- 
pervisor usually is a man of considerable athletic and physi- 
cal education experience and should be decidedly valuable 
counsel. 

Two students are suggested as athletic council members, a 
boy and a girl. It is recommended that they be elected in 
connection with student council or all-school elections. This 
procedure, again, brings attention to the student body that 
athletics are a democratic all-school function. Quite often 
the girl who is elected to the council may serve as its secre- 
tary. This is valuable training for her and at the same time 
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may be assurance that complete records of all council meet- 
ings are kept. 

Meetings of the athletic council should be conducted in a 
businesslike manner. As indicated, complete records of all 
meetings should be kept. It is obvious that matters which 
will come before the council for consideration in the large 
high school will be quite similar to those of the medium- 
sized school. Many of these also will be in common with 
basic ones which are of importance to the smallest high 
school sponsoring interscholastic athletics. The chief dif- 
ferences will be the number and extent of them. The fol- 
lowing are among the matters which should receive athletic 
council consideration and approval: 

1. Policies. — The athletic policy of the school should 
have formal approval of the council. This should be the 
guiding principle for the school’s annual program. 

2. Schedules — Schedules in all sports should be sub- 
mitted to and approved by the council prior to their an- 
nouncement. 

3. Contracts for games. — All game contract provisions 
should be presented to the council by the faculty manager 
for approval. 

4. Budgets. 1 '* — Estimated budgets of receipts and ex- 
penditures should be discussed and the latter approved. 
Complete financial reports should be made to the council. 

5. Equipment. — Purchases of all athletic equipment 
should be authorized by the council. 

fi. Officials. — Final approval of athletic officials for all 
home games should be a matter of council record. 

7. Awards. — The council should receive recomilienda- 
tions from head coaches and authorize all awards to student 
athletes and student managers. 

“See pages 255-277 for further discussion regarding athletic budgets. 
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8. Athletic injuries. — A definite policy of the attitude 
and responsibility of the school regarding athletic injuries 
should be established and well understood. 

9. Duties of administration. — The athletic director or 
faculty manager should be instructed as to specific duties he 
is to perform, subject to the approval of the principal. 

10. Unusual circumstances. — Any unusual circumstances 
regarding home or away game arrangements, officials, equip- 
ment, and the like, should be explicitly understood and ap- 
proved by the council. 

In a critical examination of the items listed for considera- 
tion by the athletic council of a large high school it will be 
observed that they are nearly all-inclusive. Such was the 
intention in listing them. The council should be, as its name 
implies, the body that counsels on matters athletic. Be the 
school large, medium, or small in size, emphasis should be 
placed on the importance of the program-governing board 
being a well-informed organization which actually knows 
what is taking place. It should be the “board of directors” 
of interscholastic athletics of the school. Someone might 
raise the question as to why the elaborate organization 
should be accorded the athletic program if it is to be con- 
sidered as having only its regular place in the educational 
scheme of things in a school. It might be said that no such 
arrangements are made for music, social studies, sciences, or 
other regular school subjects. The answer is that the organ- 
ization is formed so that the athletic program will be kept in 
its logical place. The nature of athletics, with their wide 
student and adult interests, is such that sometimes overen- 
thusiasm might raise havoc with an otherwise sane program. 
For this reason the athletic council organization in a school 
may serve as a “governing” as well as an “administering” 
body. Again, the council very conveniently may be used by 
the high school principal as an agency for making final de- 
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cisions on matters when requests are made to him upon 
which he may not care to make a statement at the time. 
Thus, the athletic council, board of control, or governing 
board has a valuable place in the high school athletic pro- 
gram because it can be : 

1. A policy-making organization, 

2. An administrative body, 

3. A counseling group, 

4. A contact organization, 

5. A body for making the athletic program a coherent 
one. 

Plans for the Control of Interschool Athletics in Large 

Cities 

In most instances each local high school in a large city will 
have an organization in effect for handling its athletics which 
may be similar to one discussed under “A Large High School 
Organization Plan For Athletics.” In several cities, how- 
ever, there are central agencies for determining and govern- 
ing the athletic program for local interschool competition. 
Many such cities feel that they have sufficient competition 
among their own schools so that very few or no outside 
games are played. A brief presentation of salient facts in 
connection with four such cities will be presented. Detroit, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles are the four cities 
which have been selected because their organizations repre- 
sent four rather distinct plans, although the Philadelphia 
and Chicago plans seem to have greater similarity than the 
others. Detroit sets up a board of athletic control, or ath- 
letic council, by appointment of the superintendent, in which 
the identity of individual schools in controlling their pro- 
grams is somewhat overshadowed by the central organiza- 
tion. In Chicago the board of control is made up of a repre- 
sentative of each school, in addition to the director of physi- 
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cal education and his men assistants. Philadelphia has a 
supervisory committee on athletics appointed annually by 
the superintendent of schools. The director of physical and 
health education is general chairman. Los Angeles has an 
advisory committee on athletics, with the physical education 
section of the public schools being responsible for the general 
program. Significant parts of the plans or organizations of 
these four city systems will be quoted and followed by brief 
summaries and comments. 

Detroit. — The Detroit organization is called the “Detroit 
Public School Athletic League/’ but in addition to the nine- 
teen high schools in the Detroit system there are included 
the Hamtramck, Highland Park, and University of Detroit 
High Schools. The latter is a Catholic boys’ high school and 
the former two are public high schools located in separate 
municipalities entirely surrounded by the city of Detroit. 
The following statements from the Athletic Manual of the 
league explain the administration plan in Detroit : 14 

The Supervisor may call upon the three following groups for advice 
concerning matters in connection with the work in this department, 
namely: the Athletic Council, the high school principals, and the Ath- 
letic Directors’ Committee. 

The schedules for all games and contests are made by the Supervisor 
of Health Education in Charge of Athletics. All outside games in- 
volving expenditures must have the signatures, on the contracts, of the 
Supervisor and the Director of Educational Expenditures before being 
operative. 

The Board of Athletic Control or Athletic Council is composed of the 
following: the Supervisor of Health Education in Charge of Athletics, 
the Supervising Director of Instruction, the Director of Educational 
Expenditures (who is treasurer of the Detroit Public School Athletic 
League), two high school principals, one assistant principal, one house 
principal or group teacher, three athletic directors, one athletic coach, 
and one eligibility chairman. No two of the members are to be from the 
same high school. The Supervisor of High School Health Education 
shall be chairman of this group. 

14 Detroit Public School Athletic League, Athletic Manual (1937-38), p. 7, 
Board of Education Publication No. 110. 
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This body has power to settle individual eligibility problems for the 
city high schools, and to advise concerning financial matters and poli- 
cies regarding the general athletic situation. 

The Supervisor of Health Education in Charge of Athletics meets 
with the high school principals to talk over any possible athletic prob- 
lems that may arise. 

The Athletic Directors’ Committee consists of the Supervisor of Health 
Education in Charge of Athletics and one member from each high 
school who has been appointed by the principal The committee has 
power to recommend to the Supervisor of Health Education in Charge 
of Athletics on matters relative to schedules, playing fields, officials, 
athletic programs, and other details involved in games and contests. 
The Supervisor shall be chairman of this group. The same system of 
control applies to girls’ athletics, the Director being represented by a 
woman, Assistant Supervisor of Health Education. 

The Detroit Athletic Manual goes on to explain the han- 
dling of finances and purchases of athletic equipment 
through the board of education. Funds realized from ath- 
letic contests are sent to the department of educational ex- 
penditures. Supplies arc requisitioned to the supervisor 
and bought on bid through the board of education purchas- 
ing department. Game officials are assigned by the super- 
visor’s office on the basis of ratings from the preceding sea- 
son. The account of the Detroit plan has been stated quite 
in detail because it is an outstanding one illustrative of 
rather highly centralized control. The success of it has 
helped to make the health and physical education depart- 
ment of the Detroit Public Schools known throughout the 
country. 

Chicago. — The plan of organization for the control of ath- 
letics in Chicago high schools is somewhat different from that 
in Detroit. Each school maintains its own program, con- 
trols its own finances, purchases its own equipment in much 
the same manner as single high schools do in larger cities. 
Mr. August Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education in the 
Chicago public schools, says : 15 
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The athletic program is an integral part of the Physical Education 
program. The Board of Education supplies such equipment as bats 
and balls but does not supply uniforms. These are purchased out of 
gate receipts by the individual schools. The coaching of all sports is 
carried on, in the main, by teachers of Physical Education. In only two 
instances is any coaching of athletics carried on by academic men and 
this is according to an old plan. The coaches receive time compensation 
hour for hour with class work. 

The name of the Chicago organization is the “Chicago 
Public High Schools Athletic Association” and membership 
is limited to high schools under the supervision of the Chi- 
cago board of education. A board of control is the govern- 
ing board . 16 

The Board of Control shall consist of the Director of Physical Educa- 
tion and his men assistants and one representative from each high school 
in this Association, who shall be appointed by the principal of that 
school. 

* * * 

The Director of Physical Education shall be the Secretary-Treasurer. 

* * * 

The Board of Control may charge each member an entry fee not to 
exceed $5.00 for each team in any sport in which the school competes. 
The fee must be in the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer on or before 
the committee meets to arrange a schedule for that sport. 

Financial receipts are divided equally between competing 
schools in Chicago unless mutually agreed otherwise in the 
contract. Protests by schools may be made to the secre- 
tary-treasurer if accompanied by a five dollar deposit (re- 
turnable if protest is allowed). Sports committees are set 
up for each activity and complete eligibility lists of compet- 
ing schools must be sent to the supervisor’s office two weeks 
before the opening of the league schedule. As is the case 
with Detroit, the Chicago plan seems to have worked satis- 
factorily for the schools of that city, and the athletic pro- 

18 Chicago Public High Schools Athletic Association, Boys’ Division, Con- 
stitution and By-Laws (September, 1937), pp. 1, 2, 4, 10. 
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gram, with its relation to physical education, is well and fa- 
vorably known. 

Philadelphia. — In Pennsylvania the school code of the 
state sets up provisions regarding the conduct, management, 
and control of interschool athletics in public high schools. 
The Philadelphia board of public* education has adopted the 
following resolution in this connection : 17 

Resolved, That the Superintendent of Schools shall appoint annually a 
supervisory committee on athletics, to serve without compensation, to 
consist of representatives from various types of public schools, together 
with such persons engaged in work in physical education in the public 
schools as the Superintendent may select. And (he Superintendent may 
also appoint others in an advisory eapaeitv. This committee, acting 
under the direction and control of the Division of Physical and Health 
Education, shall prepare regulations and schedules governing interschool 
athletic activities throughout the school system, and otherwise assist in 
the conduct of school athletics, subject to the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

The Philadelphia plan also provides that the director of 
physical and health education shall be a member of each of 
the four sections of the supervisory committee, of which he 
is chairman. The committee sections are as follows: Boys’ 
High School, Girls’ High School, Junior High and Continua- 
tion High Schools, Elementary Schools. Under general reg- 
ulations the Philadelphia Rules provide : 18 

The Supervisory Committee on athletics shall prepare regulations 
governing interschool athletic activities throughout the school system 
including: 

(a) The number and nature of the contests arranged for or played 
under its jurisdiction. 

(h) The schedules for such contests or games. 

(c) The eligibility of the participating contestants and officials. 

(d) The length and character of the games or events. 

( e ) The basis and mode of awarding honors to the participants. 

No athletic team composed of pupils in any public school or 'schools 

17 Rules for the Control and Management of Boys’ Interschool Athletics 
(1937), p. 4, Board of Education, School District of Philadelphia. 

“ Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
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of this district, or in any capacity representing such school or schools, 
shall enter into or play any contest or game of any kind with any team 
of or from any organization or institution located outside of this School 
District unless the proposed arrangements for such contest or games shall 
meet the approval of a majority of the Committee and the Superinten- 
dent of Schools. 

In order to be eligible to participate as an official or contestant in any 
interschool game or contest, a pupil in a public school in this district 
must maintain in school such standards in conduct, scholarship, and 
physical fitness as may be prescribed by this Committee. 

The direct control of interschool athletics in each school shall be 
vested in an authorized body, which authorized body in the case of any 
school having an incorporated alumni may be its Committee on Athletics 
as now constituted, subject in each case to the rules laid down by the 
Board of Education, the Superintendent of Schools, and the Supervisory 
Committee on Athletics. 

The Philadelphia regulations also set up the approved 
sports, with special rulings on each of them as to their con- 
duct and participation by contestants. The setup is com- 
plete and, apparently, has been a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment for the schools in this city. 

Los Angeles. — The Los Angeles plan for control of ath- 
letics represents a six-league organization of the senior high 
schools in the Los Angeles city school district. The regula- 
tions . . are the result of various rules passed by the 
Board of Education, the Superintendent’s office, the Vice- 
Principals of the six leagues and compiled by the Physical 
Education Section.' ” l!> The physical education section of 
the Los Angeles schools is charged with the responsibility of 
administering the athletic program. 

Unique among the Los Angeles regulations is the four- 
class competition provided in sponsored activities. Teams 
are organized on the basis of an age-height-weight classifica- 
tion for all sports. Another unusual regulation in Los An- 
geles is the requirement that there are to be no night con- 

19 Los Angeles Board of Education, Rules and Regulations Governing In - 
ter-School Athletic Contests, 1936. 
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tests. Following will be found several outstanding regula- 
tions indicative of policies in effect : 20 

No individual or school athletic team may participate in night con- 
tests. All outdoor contests must close not later than 10 minutes after 
sundown. All indoor contests must close by 6:00 P.M. 

# # # 

Instruction in athletics is permitted on school days only, and for a 
period not to exceed two hours daily. There shall be no directed or- 
ganized practice, scrimmage or contest on Saturday, Sunday, holidays 
or during any institute or vacation period. 

* * * 

Schools may not protest a game because of decisions involving judg- 
ment of officials. Any protest must be made in writing within 48 hours 
of close of contest. 

* * * 

(1) Only those persons holding California Teachers’ credentials shall 
officiate at contests in which high schools of the Los Angeles School Dis- 
trict are involved. Teachers, upon approval of Principal, may leave 
their schools without loss of salary in time to start the game as sched- 
uled. 

(2) Teachers may not leave their schools to officiate at athletic 
contests other than those in which at least one Los Angeles School Dis- 
trict team participates, before the official teaching day has been com- 
pleted unless salary deduction is made. 

* * * 

All questions pertaining to high school athletic contests, not fully 
covered in the rules and regulations adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion, shall be referred to the Physical Education Section. 

Rules governing the conduct of athletics in the Los Angeles High 
School District may not be changed or suspended except by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Athletics upon approval of a Deputy Superinten- 
dent. 

Los Angeles regulations for interschool competition apply 
to nine sports, and definite rules for participation in each of 
them are established. Schools may not play outside the 
Los Angeles district except in a few specified cases. Net 
funds realized from athletic contests are divided equally be- 
tween competing schools. Championships in leagues are 


“ Ibid,., pp. 7-9. 
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determined on a percentage basis in some sports and are city- 
wide in others. Subject to the general regulations in effect, 
it is apparent that other matters pertaining to athletic com- 
petition are handled by local schools in Los Angeles. 

Some Large City Policies in the Administration 
of Athletics 

During the 1937-1938 school year a most interesting and 
informative study concerning important athletic policies in 
several of the larger cities of the nation was conducted by 
James E. Rogers of the National Physical Education Service. 
Four questions were asked of twelve city administrators of 
physical education. The questions follow, together with 
the summaries for each of them as formulated by Mr. Rog- 
ers: 21 

1. In what major cities of the country does the Board of Education 
supply adequate playing spaces, fields, halls, courts, etc., their mainten- 
ance, repairs, and policing, as part of its curricula? 

Conclusion summary — Facilities are becoming better and more ade- 
quate and school boards are assuming more responsibility in this direc- 
tion. 

2. To what extent does the trained leadership or coach get roster 
compensation or financial remuneration over and above his regular 
teacher roster or salary for such work ? 

Conclusion summary — Trained leadership is in demand but there is 
no extra compensation for coaching. There is a less curricular load for 
those wh,o coach. 

3. To what extent is personal equipment, football uniforms, helmets, 
footballs, shoes, bats, balls, track shoes and all personal playing ma- 
terial furnished free to the members of the school squads? 

Conclusion summary — The practice is divided. The majority of 
Boards of Education give supplies and equipment such as balls and bats ; 
the different cities vary in degree — some more, some less. Personal 

“James E. Rogers, Study of Important Policies in the Administration of 
School Athletics , National Physical Education Service Pamphlet, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York, 1938. Cities included in this study were: Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Hartford, Minneapolis, Pasadena, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, Providence, St. Louis, and Wichita. 
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equipment comes from the athletic fund. The funds are raised through 
gate receipts. The students pay a very small, nominal season fee. 
However, some schools give money for personal equipment from school 
funds. 


4. To what extent is the student body admitted free to see all con- 
tests, both as to “Home” games and those of other schools in the same 
community? 

Conclusion summary — Practically all cities make a small, nominal 
charge, usually $1.00, for a season ticket. 

There is a tendency therefore to make athletics educational in con- 
tent and in administration. There is a tendency to make provision for 
it like any other subject both as regards facilities and equipment. 
There is a desire that someday athletics will be free from gate receipts 
so that it will be placed on the same basis as any other subject in the 
curriculum. These are wishful tendencies. The practice varies as the 
various answers show. 

Athletic Leagues and Conferences 
as Administrative Agencies 

During the last decade especially, high schools have 
grouped themselves into leagues and conferences for athletic 
and other interscholastic competition. As such, they have 
established principles and policies as far as their interschool 
athletic relations are concerned. Their chief purposes, how- 
ever, have been the arrangement of schedules, declaring of 
league championships, maintenance and preservation of rec- 
ords, and assignment of athletic officials. High school con- 
ferences have been patterned very much after similar colle- 
giate athletic associations and have performed like functions. 
The one exception is in the matter of interpretation and en- 
forcement of athletic eligibility and contest regulations. In 
most instances these come from stale athletic associations. 

Services of Athletic Conferences. — Athletic conferences 
and leagues perform a valuable service to member schools. 
Their value lies in their local administration. Usually, the 
league or conference is made up of schools in a comparatively 
small geographical section of the state. Schools are of com- 
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parable size and the activities sponsored by them are similar 
or identical. Preferably leagues should be small in size (five 
to eight or ten schools). This latter consideration is impor- 
tant because an unwieldy organization is ineffective. Usu- 
ally all member schools should meet each other in all sports 
sponsored by the league during the season. If this can’t be 
done it is quite safe to say that the organization is too large. 
Schools are likely to “shop around” for games when league 
schedules are set up so that they may determine their league 
standing by playing what they consider to be the weaker 
schools in the organization. Invariably this leads to dis- 
sention ; thus, it, seems wise to advocate that, league member- 
ship be kept small. As stated previously, leagues and con- 
ferences can and do perform valuable services to member 
schools. Among such services the following might be listed : 

1. Enable member school officials to become better ac- 
quainted with each other through their league meetings. 

2. Provide opportunities for schools of comparable size 
to compete with each other. 

3. Allow the determination of league championships 
through comparatively local competition and without ex- 
cessive team travel. 

4. Provide methods for keeping league records of indi- 
vidual achievements and school standings. 

5. Assign contest officials by league officers and estab- 
lish uniform fee rates. 

6. Develop definite ways for the improvement of sports- 
manship at athletic contests through programs, exchange 
assemblies, and the like. 

7. Insure full schedules of all member schools in league- 
sponsored sports. 

8. Conduct league meets and tournaments in appropri- 
ate sports. 
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9. Act in an advisory capacity with state athletic asso- 
ciation officials on matters of general athletic importance. 

10. Establish local league regulations for the conduct of 
games, including student and spectator control, admission 
prices, complimentary tickets, program arrangements, and 
so on. 



CHAPTER VII 


Athletic Contest Management 

Importance of Efficient Management 

The management of a school’s athletic contests may be the 
barometer by which the administration of its entire athletic 
program is indicated. Efficient management demands re- 
spect for the event itself. Inefficient management, or lack 
of attention to seemingly minor or unimportant details, les- 
sens the educational value of a game to both contestants and 
student spectators. At the present time, in most localities, 
schools carry on their athletics with the help of public sup- 
port through gate receipts. Probably we all hope for the 
time when it will be unnecessary to charge for interschool 
athletic contests and when boards of education will support 
athletics in their entirety. That day is not yet here. It be- 
hooves schoolmen, therefore, to establish their athletic pro- 
grams and conduct them in such a manner that they will 
command the type of support and respect from the public 
which the coaches and school officials have the right to ex- 
pect. 

Well-Managed Contests. — The successful enterprises in 
the community which are well patronized are usually those 
that are well organized and managed efficiently. Every ath- 
letic contest should be handled in such a manner. Of course, 
the interest and concern of student participants and student 
spectators should receive first consideration. Following 
these, however, the public must be kept in mind. This 
should not cause any difficulty in the general scheme of 

164 
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things, especially if the policies of the school concerning in- 
terschool athletics have been definitely established and well 
publicized. Make the athletic contest a businesslike, at- 
tractive, and well-organized sports event. The public will 
recognize it as such, and its educational and good sports- 
manship implications will be primary achievements almost 
to be taken for granted. The reputation of a school also 
may, in many instances, be measured by the manner in which 
its athletic contests are conducted. Certainly the impor- 
tance attached to such events offers an opportunity to estab- 
lish the good name of the school in a community which 
should not be overlooked by schoolmen. 

Size of School. — The size of the school and the extent of 
its athletic program make absolutely no difference in the im- 
portance of management of contests. Small schools have 
smaller squads, smaller student bodies, and smaller commu- 
nities from which to draw adult crowds. In proportion to 
the largest city schools, however, the necessity for efficient 
management is just as great. Games can start on time in 
these schools, crowds can be controlled, and squads can be 
neatly uniformed and well coached just as well as in large 
city schools. Proportionately, both students and adults in 
small communities will be just as appreciative if educated to 
an experience of this kind as will those who attend larger 
school contests. 

In the attention to be given to details of management of 
athletic contests it will be assumed that schools of different 
sizes will consider only those items which are applicable to 
them. Some matters to be discussed, naturally, will not be 
of interest or concern to small schools whereas they are vi- 
tally important to medium-sized or larger schools. For ex- 
ample, publicity is not an important matter in connection 
with small-school athletic contests. An announcement 
made in the school assembly will reach virtually all the 
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patrons and followers of teams in a village school. This is 
not true in larger schools. Thus, a publicity program is im- 
portant in order that details of a given contest may be known 
to those who are interested in it. 

Responsibility. — Not in all cases will an attempt be made 
here to designate the individual who is responsible for cer- 
tain details. The assignment of them will depend upon the 
organization in the school itself. In some instances it will 
be the superintendent. In others, the principal or athletic 
director will perform the tasks. Often the coach or a stu- 
dent manager will have particular jobs to perform. These 
should be kept in mind when considering the suggestions 
offered because size and local organization plans for admin- 
istering athletic programs differ to such an extent in various 
sized schools. No mention will be made of the coaching of 
teams. This is a specialized function which is not consid- 
ered in the administrative sense. That the team will be 
trained and instructed to the best of the coach’s ability is 
taken for granted. 

Phases of Contest Management. — The other matters to 
be discussed are those additional to the actual handling of 
the team at the time of the game or contest. Contest man- 
agement for home games will be considered under three 
headings: (1) pre-game preparation ; (2) game responsibili- 
ties; (3) after-game responsibilities. Away-game manage- 
ment details are discussed separately. The concluding con- 
sideration of this section will deal with general management 
items which must receive attention during the course of the 
year. No attempt has been made to list topics in chrono- 
logical order. Circumstances vary regarding their impor- 
tance in different schools depending upon the individual or 
individuals who are assigned definite responsibilities in the 
athletic program. Rather, the items may be considered as a 
check list of reminders. It is recognized, of course,- that 
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some management details may have been omitted because, 
again, of variations in local situations. 

Pre-Game Preparation (Home Contests) 

Contracts. — Complete check should be made of dates and 
days appearing on contracts. Be sure that a game scheduled 
for Friday, February 10, actually is Friday, and that it is 
February 10. Both the date and day should appear on the 
contract. If contracts are made for two or more years write 
in actual days and dates for games each year and not “Re- 
turn game on corresponding date next year.” The latter is 
bound to lead to confusion and misunderstanding. Con- 
tracts should be typewritten in duplicate and signed in all 
places indicated. Many state associations require that their 
standard contracts be used for all games, including league 
schedules. Discrepancies in a contract should be made 
known to the other school which is a party to it immediately 
upon discovery. Have a regular filing place for all athletic 
contracts. They should be available at the time of contests. 

Eligibility Records. — A list of students eligible to par- 
ticipate in the approaching contest should have been re- 
ceived from the visiting school. Check to see if it has ar- 
rived. Be certain that the eligibility list of the home school 
has been sent out in accordance with state association regu- 
lations. The coach should have a copy of the eligibility list 
in order that there may be no misunderstanding regarding 
eligible men for a particular game. Eligibility lists of both 
schools should be at hand for possible reference at the time 
of a game. Undoubtedly they will be used infrequently, 
but embarrassment and unpleasantness may be avoided by 
their presence. 

Methods of securing current eligibility data vary in 
schools. In some cases a list of all candidates for teams is 
kept in the school office and teachers come there on a desig- 
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nated day and check students in their classes for eligibility 
for athletics. In others, teachers are given a list of athletes 
in their classes. They mark this list and return it to the of- 
fice or faculty chairman of eligibility. Still another plan is 
that of having each athlete, on eligibility-marking day, take 
to all his classes a special eligibility card which the teachers 
sign, indicating his eligibility or ineligibility in each subject. 
Absences of athletes on this day are checked by student man- 
agers, who take the cards of the absentees to the teachers 
concerned. 

Claims are made for the value of each scheme. Local con- 
ditions, size of school, and precedents undoubtedly are the 
determining factors. The plan which appears to be most 
efficient generally seems to be that of placing in the hands of 
each teacher a list of students in his or her class who are 
candidates for an athletic team. The teacher then may 
mark the list and note ineligible students or those whose 
work is of such low grade that ineligibility at the next mark- 
ing period is inevitable unless there is a change in attitude or 
accomplishment. Students should be warned before they 
are marked ineligible. In most states eligibility grades are 
considered as running from the beginning of the semester to 
a date approximately a week prior to the contest. 

Physical Examinations. — Make certain that records of 
physical examinations of all contestants are on file. It is 
good practice to require that the physical examination record 
of a student be received prior to the issuance of equipment 
for a sport. Report the filing of physical examination rec- 
ords for all contestants to state athletic associations requir- 
ing it. 

Parents’ Permission. — It is good business to secure par- 
ents’ permissions for all contestants. Such procedure clari- 
fies athletic injury policies. Permission cards should be on 
file before a student is allowed to report for practice. Re- 
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port the filing of parents’ permission cards for all contestants 
to state athletic associations requiring it. Mr. John B. 
Shepard of Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, California, 
has developed a form for recording parents’ consent for par- 
ticipation in athletics, which also includes the signature of 
the student. The contents of the card furnish valuable in- 
formation to both student and parents (see Figure 26 ). 


Athletic Application for 

Nome Birthday. 


U)> Mn! 

1 hereby apply for the privilege of trying out for 


Mn>.n Vih 

I recognize my responsibilities and the regulation'! gov 
erning the above sport 1 will ‘o govern myself th'U my 
connection with the sport will bring honor to it and tin 
s< hniil, and expect to he asked to withdraw from the team 
hi < use 1 do not 

1 promise on my word of honor to do the above 

Signed ■ 

PARENT'S CONSENT 

Date 

1 hereby give my oonierl fur my win tv p»rln ip»le in the 
. _ program Miungored bv Kan 1 * Hock High 

School P " r 

1, furthermore, release the esid school from sll liability for 
tnjunei received by my ion during, or resulting from participation 
In this prqgram whether It be during prsctice or in so inlsrschool 
contest 

In addition I hereby relense the echool from sll lishllity for 
injuries received by the psrtlcipunt while en route or from con 
tests which are hold st other schools 

Name Phono 

Address 


Munch Uny Ynr Cili RUU 


Do not Wnlc below this line 

CLASSIFICATION 


Weight 



Height 



Age 



Total Exponents 



Class 

Number of Semesters 

Semester Hours Passed 

This boy was (jammed and la 

Da tc 

jhIiIh d to participate in interscholsstic athletics 

This student is eligible to try out for the above sport- 
Vn. IW.p.l 


Fig. 26 . — Athletic Participation Form. (Eagle Rock High School, Los 
Angeles, California) 


Athletic Officials- — Contracts should be checked with all 
officials prior to games. Be certain that the officials are 
registered for the current year, if registration is a state asso- 
ciation requirement. A week or ten days before a contest 
the entertaining school should remind the official of the date, 
time, and place of the game and the capacity in which he is to 
officiate. It is courteous to inform him also who the other 
officials in the game are to be. All officials’ contracts should 
be explicit regarding the amount of the fee and number of 
games in which a man is to work on a definite date. Offi- 
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cials’ contracts should be made out in duplicate, signed, and 
filled out in all places provided, with the school and official 
each keeping a copy. Schools should keep such contracts 
filed in a regular place, and those involving officials for a 
particular game should be accessible at that time. Some 
schools have found it convenient to place game contracts, 
eligibility lists, and officials’ contracts in a large envelop for 
each game. They also may be filed in this manner. All this 
information and other pertinent data concerning a definite 
contest may thus be kept in one place. 

The bulletin of the Illinois High School Athletic Associa- 
tion recently carried an interesting article concerning man- 
agement details regarding athletic officials . 1 

Your Game Officials 
(Test Yourself) 

1. Do I carefully check the list of proposed officials to be sure they 
are registered for the current year? 

Yes No . . 

2. Do I secure men who are well trained in the administration of 
the interscholastic rules and familiar with the interpretations as pre- 
scribed by the I.H.S.A.A.? 

Yes ‘No 

3. Do I use the contract forms supplied by the state office, secure 
sanction from the opponent, and take care of the details connected with 
securing officials in a businesslike manner? 

Yes No . 

4. Do I supply the officials with details relative to exact time and 
place for the contest? 

Yes No 

5. Do I provide a suitable dressing room for the official apart from 
the teams? 

Yes No 

6. Do I effect measures to prevent players and spectators from at- 
tempting to influence the officials 1 decisions by words or actions? 

Yes No 

*“Your Game Officials,” The Illinois High School Athlete , January- 

February, 1937, p. 77. 
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7. Do I arrange business matters so that the official will be able to 
leave promptly after the game? 

Yes . .No. 

8. Do our contests start promptly at the time specified? 

Yes . . No 

9. Do our coaches attempt to influence the official before the game 

by calling attention to the faults of the opponent players or by dictat- 
ing what type of officiating is required if he is to be employed again? 
Yes No 

10. Are our officials chosen because of their officiating ability or be- 
cause they are good prospects for a trade? 

Yes No 

Equipment. — Personal playing equipment usually fur- 
nished by the school is discussed in a subsequent chapter . 2 
Equipment, as included in this discussion, includes that 
which is necessary, in addition to uniforms, for playing the 
contest. Obviously, this varies for each sport. Each school 
official charged with the responsibility for having all items 
on hand for a game should have his own check list . 3 Often 
a student manager may be delegated to take care of these 
details. They are most important factors in efficient man- 

agement. 

Field or Court. — Sometimes unusual locations, or tempor- 
ary circumstances, make special arrangements necessary 
concerning fields or courts where contests are to be held. 
Confirm all such arrangements in writing in order that mis- 
understandings may be obviated. Be sure that the visiting 
school is fully informed regarding any such changes in plans. 
If a game or meet is to be held at another school, rather than 
at the host school, be certain that all details are thoroughly 
understood by the administration of the school concerned. 
Athletic directors and coaches, especially, should know that 
the complete schedules of athletic events or special athletic 
functions are in the hands of the principal or superintendent 

* See Chapter VIII, pages 208-222. 

*See pages 181-182 for suggested game equipment lists. 
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so there will be no conflicts in assignments of gymnasiums or 
fields on specific dates. 

Publicity. — The regular and accepted means of publiciz- 
ing athletic events of a school should be followed. The ex- 
tent of the advertising will depend on school policy, seating 
capacity, and interest in the game on the part of student 
body and adults. The news-releasing agency should be 
either the coach, athletic director, or principal, as they may 
agree among themselves. Paid advertisements in news- 
papers may be advisable in some instances. Radio “spots” 
and theatre notices also are other advertising mediums. In- 
asmuch as the athletic program should give first considera- 
tion to the students themselves, they should be made as 
familiar as possible with it. Athletic assemblies offer this 
opportunity. This does not mean that student interest 
should be fanned to a white heat prior to each game. Ath- 
letic assemblies, one or two during each season, will provide 
a means by which the student body may be educated regard- 
ing different games. By this method not only is their in- 
terest aroused, but they become more intelligent spectators; 
and, consequently, the athletic program is an educational 
experience for them as well as for the participants. Suc- 
cessful athletic assemblies have been held at the Dubuque, 
Iowa, Senior High School . 4 

The analysis of four plays and a demonstration football game were 
the basis of a star football assembly. The entire student body, eleven 
hundred strong, was seated in the bleachers. Yell leaders were on hand 
for the game. A public address system owned by the school was put 
into use. 

Two full teams were used for demonstration purposes. An off-tackle 
play, a reverse, a punt and a simple forward pass were analyzed. After 
an explanation, each boy did his part separately in slow motion. Then 
the whole eleven executed the play together. 

The student body soon realizes that there are other players on the 

4 Wilbur Dalzell, “Athletic Assemblies,” Scholastic Coach, September, 
1936, p. 27. 
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team besides the ball carrier and the forward pass receiver. The value 
of tackles, guards and blocking backs was impressed upon them. In 
the game that followed, common fouls were explained and then demon- 
strated by specific individuals. 

The students were made acquainted with the personnel of their team 
and the details of executing four simple plays. 

Similar assemblies also were held under the direction of 
Mr. Dalzell in track and basketball. The important thing 
stressed by him is that: “These assemblies must be thor- 
oughly planned in order to carry out their purpose. They 
must be simple and they must be explained. They should 
be short and well executed.” Since a great amount of adult 
interest in high school athletics is parent interest which is 
stimulated by the interest and enthusiasm of a son or daugh- 
ter, it is apparent that school athletic assemblies may be 
good means of publicity as well as good educational devices. 
Some schools have held public clinics for students and adults 
in various sports. These usually occur before the first game 
of the season and are interest-arousing as well as instructive. 

Visiting School Courtesies. — The visiting school should 
be written to a week or ten days prior to a contest and ad- 
vised concerning at least location, time, date, and officials for 
the game. A number of state athletic association eligibility 
blanks carry this information and, of course, this obviates 
the necessity for an additional letter. It is important to be 
sure that the visiting school has all the necessary data re- 
garding the game. It should be advised concerning admis- 
sion prices for students and adults, number of complimen- 
tary passes it is to receive, and arrangements for its band if it 
is to be brought to the game. Exact directions as to the 
dressing place for the visiting tea*n should be sent. The 
Southwestern Michigan High School Conference 5 has de- 
vised a form (Figure 27) which is sent each week with the 

•Includes the following Michigan high schools: Benton Harbor, Grand 
Haven, Holland, Kalamazoo-Central, Muskegon, Muskegon Heights. 
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Current Eligibility List used in that state. It not only fur- 
nishes pertinent data and information for the game but sup- 
plies the host school with names and numbers of contestants 
which it may use for program purposes. Request is made on 
the reverse of this form that this team personnel information 
be listed. 


Southwestern Michigan High School Conference 

Participants vs 

Date of game Place of game 

Preliminary Game Main Game 

Referee Referee 

Umpire Umpire 

Head Linesman Head Linesman 

Time E. S. T. Time E.S.T. 

Color of jerseys Color of jerseys 

Ball to be used Ball to be used 

Admission cents for students; cents for adults 

This sheet to be mailed on Monday along with the Current Eligibility 
List. 

Fig. 27. — Pre-Game Team and Personnel Information Form. (South- 
western Michigan High School Conference) 


Reserve Games. — If a reserve game is to precede or follow 
a varsity team game, complete arrangements should be made 
for it. Many schools find it more convenient to play out- 
door reserve games on dates other than those on which 
varsity or first team games are held. This is true especially 
if fields are likely to be in poor condition for main games. 
Where schools are in the same or nearby cities such reserve 
team games usually can be played without interference with 
school time. Arrangements should be definite for such 
games, good officials should be secured, and participants 
should be properly equipped. Precautions against injuries 
should be just as definite, or even more so, in these games as 
in any others because participants in such contests usually 
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are less experienced than in other games. If two games are 
held the same afternoon or evening, they should both be 
started on time as announced and advertised. 

Tickets. — If special, season, or complimentary tickets are 
to be prepared and distributed, do it early. Tickets should 
be distinctive but not necessarily expensive. Have a defin- 
ite method of charging them out to student salesmen if the 
plan is followed. Insist on businesslike methods in han- 
dling this and all financial matters pertaining to tickets. If 
agreement has been made accordingly, be sure that the visit- 
ing school has an available supply of tickets for its student 
body advance sale. Keep duplicate records of all ticket re- 
leases and sales. Have a definite policy in effect regarding 
complimentary tickets. The athletic council or board of 
control usually can remove considerable pressure for com- 
plimentary tickets by adopting a list of those entitled to 
them and then adhering strictly to this list. In most cases 
those who make themselves nuisances in seeking compli- 
mentary tickets arc not entitled to them and athletic coun- 
cil action can be a legitimate excuse for not granting them. 
Adequate provision should be made for the selling and tak- 
ing of tickets at the contest. Usually, adults should serve 
in these capacities. 

Contest Programs. — In general, an athletic contest is 
raised to a little higher plane if a simple, informative pro- 
gram can be placed in the hands of spectators. A program 
composed of nine-tenths advertising does not accomplish 
this purpose. Names and numbers of contestants, names of 
officials, and a few major rules interpretations are sufficient. 
If a small amount of legitimate advertising is necessary there 
should be no objection to it. Sometimes more ill-will is 
engendered in advertisers, if they are continually asked to 
contribute to school athletic programs, than the receipts of 
such advertising are worth. Again, the nature of, and in- 
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terest in, the contest, as well as the size of the school and 
community are determining factors in the furnishing of pro- 
grams. In most instances they should not be sold. Reli- 
able, trustworthy students should be assigned to distribute 
them. 

Concessions. — If concessions are to be handled by the 
local school athletic association, usually a faculty member 
should be in charge of them. If city or board of health per- 
mits for such matters are necessary, they should be arranged 
for in sufficient time prior to the season or contest. Uni- 
formed vendors add to the neatness and appearance of the 
project. Jf the concession rights are sold to a club or com- 
mercial firm, the high school should know what is to be 
offered for sale and the methods to be employed. Many 
schools find that local high school clubs or student organiza- 
tions are glad to take charge of the concessions. Usually, 
such organizations are worthy ones and often they perform 
services for the athletic department which more than offset 
what might be realized from concession sales if they were 
handled by the school itself. Regardless of the method of 
handling the concessions, the alhletic association should in- 
sist on sanitation, neatness, and the employment of business- 
like methods. 

Ushers. — Ushers are valuable adjuncts at an athletic con- 
test. They not only assist the paying public to find their 
places in the stadium, gymnasium, or bleachers, but actually 
they are law- and rules-enforcing individuals as well. Def- 
inite arrangements for ushers should be made for all con- 
tests where a stadium or bleachers are used. They need not 
necessarily be uniformed, although that is so much the bet- 
ter. They should have some distinctive apparel or button 
which will identify them. Students may be delegated and 
trained in ushering, and they can do much to maintain a high 
level of conduct at athletic contests. Some schools use var- 
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sity lettermen in sweaters as ushers. Others use boy scouts, 
girl reserves, or uniformed boys’ or girls’ organizations for 
usher duty. Some recognition, other than financial remun- 
eration, should be given to ushers. This may be made in the 
form of school letter awards, invitation to the athletic ban- 
quet for the sport, formation of an ushers’ club, or the like. 

Police Protection and Parking. — City and state police 
are public servants. As such, they should be used at athletic 
contests for handling crowds, directing traffic, and parking. 
Most local police departments are willing to detail special 
officers for duty at a high school game. Some schools have 
felt that the presence of an officer at their contests was an 
indictment against them. This is not true. Law enforcing 
officers are present at all large gatherings, and their presence 
may be defended because of any emergency which might 
arise. In too many instances school officials have not taken 
advantage of this public service which is usually theirs for 
the asking. The presence of a uniformed officer also adds 
dignity to a contest and provides a method for enforcing 
local regulations regarding conduct of spectators and sports- 
manship at contests. When individuals buy tickets for a 
high school athletic contest, they should realize that its pur- 
chase is with the understanding that they may, under certain 
circumstances, be asked to leave the stadium, field, or gym- 
nasium. The management reserves the right to refund the 
purchase price of the ticket and, with the aid of an officer of 
the law if necessary, to eject an unruly spectator who does 
not conduct himself in accordance with established stand- 
ards. If spectators see this happen once in a while it has a 
wholesome effect on the general conduct of the crowd. For 
this reason then, if for no other, the presence of uniformed 
officers at high school athletic contests is justified. 

Reserved Areas. — If the stadium or bleachers are to have 
reserved sections, these should be plainly marked and roped 
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off or guarded. When a patron buys a reserved seat, he is 
entitled to it. Likewise, he should be free from molesting 
students. Too often, adults have been hesitant to attend 
high school games because of the rowdyism of younger 
students. If reserved areas are provided for adults, protect 
them. Reserved areas for bands, parking, or players spaces 
should be provided and plainly designated prior to the game. 

Cheer Leaders. — Well uniformed and courteous cheer 
leaders can do considerable to keep the crowd in the right 
frame of mind. Considerable attention ought to be given to 
the selection of cheer leaders, who can be “sportsmanship 
leaders” as well. Their big job should be that of securing 
recognition of outstanding plays and examples of good 
sportsmanship on the part of both teams, and of aiding the 
school and game officials as the contest progresses. They 
may also help much in maintaining proper order, and in as- 
sisting ushers and officers. A school letter award should be 
granted to cheer leaders who do the right kind of a job. 

Score Boards. — Score boards are almost essential pieces 
of equipment in modern high school athletic contests. 
Some excellent electric outfits are on the market, but these 
are not a necessity. Usually, some device is sufficient which 
shows the score of each team, the inning, event or the time 
remaining to be played in the period. Arrangements should 
be definite in having one or two students who regularly man- 
age the score board. 

Condition of Stadium, Bleachers, or Gymnasium. — This 
should be a janitorial rather than an administrative duty. 
In certain cases, however, some member of the athletic staff 
may have to see that these facilities are in proper order for a 
contest. The stadium and bleachers should be clean. Out- 
of-date notices, paper, and other debris should be removed. 
Rest rooms should be fully equipped, sanitary, and avail- 
able. Temperature controls for indoor games should be 
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inspected and regulated so that at the time of the contest 
they are working properly. Be sure that temporary bleach- 
ers have been properly inspected by authorized officials to 
insure their safety. 

Bands and Half-Time Arrangements. — If bands are to 
be present at a game, make certain that reserved seats are 
provided for them in the bleachers, stadium, or on the field. 
Advise each band of the amount of time it will have for 
maneuvers between halves. If a flag-raising ceremony is to 
precede the game, make arrangements for all details and ad- 
vise band directors accordingly. At football games espe- 
cially, the local school band often can be of service in pro- 
tecting the playing field from encroachment by spectators, 
which sometimes occurs near the end of the game if the field 
is not well roped off. The members should be instructed as 
lo this service and made to realize that spectators will re- 
spect their uniforms. 

Decorations. — If the field or gymnasium is to be decorated 
for a contest, include the color schemes of both competing 
schools. Be sure that decorations do not interfere with 
playing facilities. Crossbars of football goal posts or bas- 
ketball backboards never should be decorated or marked in 
any manner. 

Public Address System. — Some schools own their public 
address or loud speaker systems. Often they may be used to 
advantage at athletic contests, outdoor ones especially. A 
regular policy relative to their use should be established. If 
the announcers are high school students, they should be 
trained in their job before the contests. Public address an- 
nouncements regarding athletic events generally are most 
effective when made sparingly. Pertinent information re- 
garding completed plays, substitutions, and explanations of 
penalties usually are sufficient. Do not attempt to give a 
running account of a contest for those who are seeing it. 
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Physician at Contests. — Arrangements should be made 
well in advance of a contest to have a physician present. In 
most cities and towns there are physicians who are interested 
in athletics and like to attend the games. In some cases it 
may be necessary to pay for the services of a physician in 
order to have one present. In either case it is a desirable 
policy and one which protects both the contestants and the 
school. Often, the physicians in a community are willing 
to arrange their schedules so that one of them is free to 
attend one or more home games and, thus, little hardship is 
imposed on any one of them. Complimentary tickets, of 
oourse, should be available to cooperating physicians as the 
least courtesy which could be shown them. 

Scorers, Timers, Judges. — Adequate provision should be 
made to have the above officials at any contests requiring 
any of them. In football some schools keep track of all 
substitutions and time played by each contestant. Scorers 
and timers in basketball are very important officials. Mem- 
bers of the faculty usually are most satisfactory for these 
assignments. Use the same men regularly if possible. 
Timers and judges for track and swimming meets are dif- 
ficult to secure. Plan to ask more than are needed because 
some usually fail to be present. 

Game Responsibilities (Home Contests) 

The items listed and discussed in this section will be those 
to which attention must be given at the time of the contest. 
Preparation for some of them will have been made pre- 
viously, but when game time arrives, time is limited and 
every detail must have received its proper attention. In 
some instances the check list items under game responsibili- 
ties will be restatements of those appearing under pre-game 
preparations. It seems advisable to follow this procedure 
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because, in both instances, they are matters which necessi- 
tate consideration at the time indicated. 

Supplies and Equipment. — These items refer to game 
supplies and equipment, exclusive of uniforms for players. 
The following is a suggested list of supplies and playing 
equipment for the more common sports, which should be 
available at game time: 


Baseball 


Balls 

Drinking water 

Resin 

Bases 

First-aid kit 

Score book 

Bats 

Lime 

Towels 

Catcher's outfit 

Official Rules Book 



Basketball 


Balls 

Gun 

Towels 

Cartridges 

Horn 

Watches 

Drinking water 

Official Rules Book 

Whistles 

First-aid kit 

Score book 



Cross-Country 


Cartridges 

Gun 

Watches 

Drinking water 

Official Rules Book 

Whistles 

First-aid kit 

Towels 

Yarn 


Football 


Balls 

Head linesman's box 

Score board equipment 

Cartridges 

Head linesman's chain 

Towels 

Drinking water 

Horns 

Watches 

First-aid kit 

Official Rules Book 

Whistles 

Goal-line flags 

Participation record 

Yard markers 

Gun 

book 



Resin 


Golf 

Balls 

Local course rules 
Official Rules Book 
Score cards 
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Cartridges 

Swimming 

Lane markers 

Towels 

Diving judges’ cards 

Official Rules Book 

Watches 

First-aid kit 

Rope finish line 

Whistles 

Gun 

Score sheets 


Batons 

Tennis 

Balls 

First-aid kit 

Nets 

Official Rules Book 
Towels 

Track 

Gun 

Spade or shovel and 

Cartridges 

Hurdles 

rake 

Crossbars 

Javelins 

Starting blocks 

Drinking water 

Javelin board 

Tape (measuring) 

Discus 

Judges’ stands 

Towels 

First-aid kit 

Jumping standards 

Vaulting poles 


Lime 

Vaulting standards 


Official Rules Book 

Watches 


Score sheets 

Whistles 


Shot (12 lb.) 

Yarn 


Tickets. — Tickets should be at booths with sellers and 
takers stationed as previously assigned. 

Ushers. — Ushers should be at stations previously as- 
signed. 

Contest Programs. — Supplies of programs should be in 
hands of distributors who have previously been instructed 
as to their stations. Distribution of programs never should 
be wasteful. It is preferable to have unused programs 
turned in after a game rather than to let the stands be lit- 
tered with them during a contest. 

Officials’ Quarters. — Officials should have private dressing 
rooms apart from either team. A student manager should 
be assigned to direct officials and be at their service. 

Visiting Team Quarters and Courtesies. — At least one 
student manager should be assigned to the visiting team. 
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He should show the visiting school officials their team dress- 
ing quarters, method of reaching field or gymnasium, inquire 
if they have all their necessary equipment they need, fur- 
nish them a supply of drinking water (individual cups or 
bottles if a fountain is not available on field or in gym- 
nasium), and remain on constant call for any services the 
visiting coach or athletic director might desire. 

Flag Raising. — Be sure that the American Flag is on hand 
and that students are instructed as to their functions in the 
flag-raising ceremony. Bands also should understand their 
part in the program. 

Intermission Program. — If a program is planned between 
halves of the game be certain that all arrangements are com- 
pleted and that student managers know their duties. 

Players’ Benches. — -Reserved areas should be roped off or 
protected by student guards for substitute players and 
coaches of visiting and home teams. No one else should be 
allowed on these benches. 

Physician. — Check to see that the physician expected for 
this contest is present. 

Bands. — Reserved seats or benches should be provided for 
visiting school and home school bands. Check to see that 
they are available. Student managers may be assigned to 
this detail. Be sure that band leaders know the time allot- 
ted them between halves, and also what is expected of them 
after the game. 

Contracts. — The principal, athletic director, or coach 
should have game and officials’ contracts in his possession at 
game time for possible reference. 

Contract Guarantees and Payments. — Have school ath- 
letic association checks available for the visiting school (if 
contract calls for a guarantee) and also for officials. These 
should be given to the persons concerned during the inter- 
mission period or immediately after the game. 
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Eligibility Lists. — Have the eligibility lists for both com- 
peting schools accessible at the time of the contest. 

Score Board Arrangements. — Student managers should 
be assigned to score boards. Generally, they should be 
students who have had experience in this work. 

Guards for Dressing Rooms. — It is advisable to have a 
guard on duty in the visiting and home team dressing rooms 
during the progress of the game. Even though valuables 
should be checked, clothing and other articles sometimes 
disappear if the locker rooms are left unguarded. Another 
alternative is to assign the visiting team to a room which 
may be locked and then give the key to the coach or faculty 
or student manager. 

Extra Clothing for Substitutes. — In football, especially, 
this is important. Parents legitimately object if their boys 
are insufficiently protected while sitting on the bench. 
Either have a sufficient number of warm coats or blankets for 
all substitutes or else have less substitutes. Treat them all 
alike. 

Concessions. — Check to see that concessions are being 
handled properly. 

Cheer Leaders. — Cheer leaders should be on their assign- 
ments at least a half hour before game time. 

Police. — Police officers assigned to duty at the game 
should be available soon after gates or doors are opened. 
An officer stationed near the main gate or stadium entrance 
has a good psychological effect. 

Public Address System. — Check the public address sys- 
tem prior to the start of the game to see that it is working 
properly. 

Rest Rooms. — Make certain that rest rooms are properly 
equipped and are opened when the gymnasium door or field 
gates are opened. 

Guarding Extra Equipment. — Student guards should be 
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assigned to see that extra equipment is not lost during 
games. This includes balls, bats, helmets, jackets, sweaters, 
blankets, pads, and so on. 

After-Game Responsibilities (Home Contests) 

After a game has been completed, there arc several things 
to be done. Usually it will be the faculty manager, athletic 
director, or coach whose responsibility it is to see that they 
are finished. Again, these items will be indicated in the 
form of a suggested check list. 

Payment of Officials. — If this was not done at half-time, 
payment should be made to the official or officials immedi- 
ately after the game. The official should be free to leave the 
school as soon as he desires after the contest. Don't make it 
necessary for the official to hunt up some one in order to get 
his pay. It should be ready for him without his having to 
ask for it. 

Payment of Visiting School. — Again, if this detail was 
not attended to during or before the half it should be done 
immediately after the conclusion of the game. Be sure that 
the payment is in accordance with contract guarantee pro- 
visions. 

Storage of Equipment. — Student managers should be as- 
signed the responsibility of collecting and storing all field, 
court, or game equipment after each contest. 

Contest Receipts. — At least within a day or two after a 
game the athletic director, faculty manager, or coach should 
check receipts for the contest. Such a report should be re- 
ceived from the individual in charge of ticket sales at the 
game. 

General Financial Statement. — Within a week after each 
game there should be a complete financial statement show- 
ing receipts and expenditures for that particular contest. 
This is good business and the report should be placed in the 
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hands of the high school principal or superintendent of 
schools. Either of them may then make such disposition of 
it as he sees fit. 

Concessions Report. — If the concessions are handled by 
the high school athletic association, there should be a corn- 
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School 


Principal or Superintendent 


Fig. 28 . — Individual Participation Record Form. (Oklahoma) 
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plete report of receipts, expenditures, and inventory after 
each game. If concessions are in charge of local school clubs 
or organizations, a financial report still should be made to 
the athletic director or high school principal. The school 
officials have the right to know the financial status of this 
agency in order that they may be in a position to answer in- 
quiries made of them concerning it. 

Record of Officials. — Many state athletic associations ask 
that schools rate officials either after games or at the end of 
the season. In the latter case it is desirable to keep a record 
of all officials until the state blank is received. A simple 
method is to list the name of the official, the game in which 
he worked, the date of the game, a rating for him based on 
the “state rating plan, and a few remarks about his work. 
This record also will be of value when officials for another 
year arc being considered. Such records should be kept for 
“away” as well as for “home” games. 

Participation Records. — Shortly after each game a record 
of all participants should be made, usually by the coach. 
This may be used for award purposes, if that policy is fol- 
lowed in the school, and also for final season reports to the 
state athletic association in states where such reports are 
required. Oklahoma supplies an Individual Participation 
Record form which is typical of those used in states desiring 
such information. A copy of this information also is re- 
tained as a permanent record of the school (see Figure 28). 

Filing of Contest Data. — Usually it is desirable to have all 
the information concerning a particular contest available in 
one place. Such a filing procedure is possible if data re- 
garding a game is compiled shortly after its conclusion, while 
it still is fresh in mind. Such a plan has been developed at 
Iron Mountain (Michigan) High School. A large envelope 
is used as the filing unit. In it game and official contracts 
are filed, together with all correspondence concerning the 
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contest and school and newspaper clippings regarding it. 
On the outside of a 4%" x 9M>" envelope, reading the short 
way, the following is printed : 


Iron Mountain High School ?;$. 
At 

Score . 

(I.M.) 

Referee 

Umpire 

Head Linesman 
Gate Receipts 
Guarantee 


Date 


(Visitors) 


Preliminary Game 


. vs. . 

Score 

Officials 

Remarks 


It is obvious that such a system enables data to be found 
readily concerning any contest in which a school might have 
competed. It requires only a minimum of effort, but it must 
be done soon after the game has been played. Some 
schools keep record books of all games with satisfactory re- 
sults. Whatever system is used, the important thing con- 
cerning it is regularity and keeping it up-to-date. Records 
become valuable with age and they should be kept faithfully. 

Preparations for ‘‘Away” Games 

Definite preparation must be made by visiting school 
officials for athletic contests to be played away from home. 
Coaching of the team, again, is not included in the category 
of this discussion. Regardless of the size of the school, there 
are numerous matters regarding the trip, management of 
the team, and financial considerations to which attention 
must be given. In the smaller schools the superintendent, 
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principal, or coach will attend to them. The larger schools 
will have an athletic director or faculty manager who 
usually will take care of these administrative matters. The 
items which are presented here may be considered as a check 
list of duties from which schools may select, or to which they 
may add, those pertaining to their local situations. 

Transportation. — Transportation of an athletic team is 
the item of most important consideration in connection with 
games away from home. Too often small schools, espe- 
cially, cannot transport their teams in the most acceptable 
manner because of lack of finances. If at all possible, school 
athletic teams should be carried only by bonded, public com- 
mon carriers. School buses also are highly desirable but 
some stales have questioned the right to use such vehicles for 
out-of-school activities as they have defined them. Private 
cars, with adult drivers, are used more than any other means, 
but such procedure should not be followed unless absolutely 
necessary. Schools and private car owners should be sure 
they understand the public utility and public liability laws 
of their states where such an arrangement is in effect. 

Under no circumstances should student drivers of private 
cars be allowed to transport athletic teams. Where such a 
policy is followed, school authorities may be charged with 
negligence in case of accident, with subsequent court action 
a possibility. Team members should be required to go to 
the entertaining school together and return the same way. 
The one exception to this rule is where parents personally 
request permission of the school official in charge of the team 
that they be allowed to take their son or daughter home with 
them. Have a definite time for starting the trip. Plan a 
definite range in time for the ret urn arrival. Notify parents 
accordingly. Usually team members, student managers, 
coaches, and school officials only should make up the party 
if a bus is chartered for the trip. The same applies if a 
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school bus is used. Discipline problems are lessened to a 
considerable degree if no other students are allowed. The 
inclusion of cheer leaders in the team party might be an 
exception. 

Parents’ Permits. — Some schools do not think it is desir- 
able or necessary to require permission of parents of students 
for each out-of-town trip that the school athletic team takes. 
They feel that the original permission for the student to 
participate covers scheduled trips as well as actual play. 
This opinion is reasonable. Other schools have forms which 
they require that the student take home, have signed by one 
of the parents, and return to the coach, faculty manager, or 
principal before he may go on the trip with the team. 
These forms usually state the location, date, and time of the 
contest. They also indicate the type of transportation to be 
used, hour of departure, probable' hour of return, and a source 1 
where information may be obtained in case the return trip is 
delayed. In signing such a form the parent usually indi- 
cates that the school is released from any liability in case of 
accident. Just how much this apparent release of liability 
amounts to is questionable. The chief justification for a 
procedure of this kind is that it keeps parents informed of 
the school’s efforts to cooperate with them in the care and 
safety of their son or daughter. Following is the type of 
information appearing on a form of this kind that is used by 
Three Rivers (Michigan) High School. This form is mailed 
to the parent and is not returned unless the student may 
not accompany the team on the trip. 

Parents' Notification of Contest 

Your son has been selected to represent Three Rivers High School in 
on in competition with High 

School. 

He will need . 

He should be neat in appearance. 
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He must be at the gymnasium not later than . . He will leave 

at by . . . . and return at approximately 

Should he not return by this time, information may be obtained by 
calling . Every care will be taken for his safety. 

If for any reason your son will be unable to compete on this date 
please note the reasons and return the card by him. 

Signed 

Coach 

Finances for Trip. — The member of the faculty in charge 
of the trip should be the custodian of all funds. Sufficient 
money should be withdrawn from the school treasury to take 
care of meals, lodging (if necessary), and incidentals. A 
strict accounting of all expenditures should be made to the 
principal, superintendent, or athletic director immediately 
after the return. Bus charges should be paid by the school 
by check. Contract guarantee checks should not be cashed 
by schoolmen on trips unless absolutely necessary. It is 
much better to have them pass through the regular financial 
channels of the school or athletic association treasury. 

Equipment. — Each player should be charged with respon- 
sibility for his personal playing equipment. Duffle bags, 
with names or numbers on them, are satisfactory means for 
carrying it. Game equipment, bats, balls, helmets, first-aid 
supplies, extra shoes, cleats, jerseys, sweaters, coats, and 
the like, should be the responsibility of one or two student 
managers. They should see that they are properly assem- 
bled, placed in trunks or bags and loaded at the start of the 
trip, assume responsibility for their safekeeping during the 
game, and check to be sure that they are returned. If addi- 
tional equipment is issued to a player on a trip it should be 
charged to him by the person issuing it. 

Game Details. — Complete information should \)e avail- 
able before the start of the trip regarding game details. 
Kjiow the time of the game, the place where it will be played, 
location of dressing rooms, who is to officiate. The price of 
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admission should be known; complimentary ticket regula- 
tions for the visiting team; band, manager, and cheer leader 
arrangements should be understood. Having this informa- 
tion ahead of time will lessen the confusion upon arrival. 

Eligibility Records. — He sure that all players making the 
trip are eligible for the contest to be played. Make certain 
that their names appear on the eligibility list. Take this 
list, and the one received from the competing school, on the 
trip for possible reference. 

Game Contract. — The game contract should be accessible 
for reference in case any differences of opinion concerning it 
arise. It should be in (lie possession of the individual in 
charge of the trip, together with special correspondence con- 
cerning the game, and both eligibility lists. 

Trip Personnel. — Have a definite time when the coach 
will post a list of team members and student managers who 
will make the trip. State the time the team will leave and 
then leave at that time. If players know this hour is the 
deadline they will be on time. 

Participation Record Books. — If it is the policy of the 
school to keep an accurate record of all participants, the 
record book should be carried on the trip. Responsibility 
for compiling data in it may be delegated to a student 
manager. 

General Management Duties and Policies 

In the preceding sections of this chapter administrative or 
management matters have been discussed involving pre- 
game, game, and after-game duties. Likewise, items neces- 
sitating attention concerning out-of-town games have been 
considered. Obviously, they all are administrative or man- 
agerial functions. In addition to them, however, there are 
matters which are not specifically allied with any one event 
but, rather, concern the whole program. Insofar as it is pos- 
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sible to distinguish them from those matters previously con- 
sidered, they will be presented here. They are what might 
be classified as school athletic policy administrative func- 
tions. Most of them are matters which will be, or have 
been, submitted to the athletic council or board of control 
for its approval. It is obvious that most of the items dis- 
cussed under the headings previously mentioned also will 
have been approved by the athletic board. 

Permanent Athletic Eligibility, Participation, and Schol- 
astic Records. — The amount of clerical work necessary in 
compiling eligibility list data may be lessened considerably 
by centralized records. Some local schools and state athletic 
associations have devised forms to accomplish this end. In 
some instances copies of the regular eligibility lists are re- 
tained and filed by schools for use the following year in com- 
piling athletic data and statistics. This is an excellent pro- 
cedure if no other plan is in effect. Iowa is one of the state 
athletic associations which require that a Permanent Book 
of Record 0 be kept on file in each school. The information 
requested or contained in it includes: eligibility data for all 
athletes during the year; rules and regulations of the Iowa 
High School Athletic Association; data concerning athletes 
representing the school during the year; personnel of vari- 
ous teams; results of games and contests held in each sport; 
school track records; schedules for the ensuing year; high 
school athletics cash book; notes on each athletic season 
during the current year. This record book becomes a per- 
manent school record and must be completed upon penalty 
of loss of membership by the school in case it is not. In 
Oregon, a Report to Secretary is made by designated dates, 
with a copy being retained by each school. In this way a 
permanent record of athletics, and considerable scholastic 

‘Iowa High School Athletic Association, Permanent Book of Record, For 
the School Year (1936-1937). 
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data are centered in one place, thus resulting in easier access 
to sources of information for the preparation of subsequent 
eligibility lists. (See Eligibility Report to Secretary [Ore- 
gon], Figure 29). 

As an example of a central filing system for data on ath- 
letes which has been worked out by a local school the Per- 



Fig. 29. — Form for Elegibility Report to Association Secretary. (Oregon) 
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manent Record Card in use at Central High School, Lansing, 
Michigan is cited (see Figure 30). This card is most com- 
plete; and, if it is kept up-to-date, the complete athletic and 
scholastic histories of a student are immediately accessible. 
This should be of considerable aid to those in charge of the 
clerical work in making out eligibility lists for each sport. 

Regardless of the scheme followed in recording permanent 
athletic records of students, be consistent and faithful. 


LANSING CFNTRAL HIGH SUIOOL. A 1 Hi L 1 1C ASSOCIATION K'BMc SUIOOlS OF LANDING MICHIGAN 

PERMANENT ATHLETIC RECORD 


Name 

Present Address 


Hale I nt H i Sa m 19- 

I Phone 


Birth Date 

Jllse EIijJFui m Key) Mg' 
School Fruered From 


Nun, ill Si Inw l 


Physical Cxamiruidong 
I'weni « Ciirisem Cards 




I lhrth Place 

__ ( iijmii l onniy stair 

Sport. I'm In 

SporJ SeiW iit fart 

_ w . k, 1-Trk.ltB- hm i n, kri 

G O Ticket K« oid | _ j 1 j_ I [_ | 1 


_hnj lu.h 
Som.iI Studies 


Mu ki t.iaile ui, 
1 unyusite 


u wm | _ tixk j j*\i j __ 


llirnurr Acuvc Vanity Club | | Member Alumni Varsity Club | | 

Keinarka 

I* nlh.r . Atl.leU Record ui H 

‘ indent .College Allilem Hrrurd 

1 UI hanU asmy Nuta s on Hie b eck of th u form 





Fig. 30. — Permanent Athletic Record Form. (Central High School, 
Lansing, Michigan) 


New administrators and coaches coming into schools should 
find complete records available. Also, there are many cases 
when information is desired concerning the athletic partici- 
pation of former high school students several years after 
they have graduated. The school athletic department is 
the place from which it should be obtainable. 

Athletic Finances and Budgets. — These items Will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter X. 7 They are mentioned here, however, 


T See pages 234-277. 
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because of their proper inclusion under general administra- 
tive duties. It is impossible to overemphasize the impor- 
tance of sound financial policies and accurate bookkeeping 
in connection with a high school program of interscholastic 
athletics. That is one reason why an entire chapter is de- 
voted to the subject. 

General Reports. — In some instances the general report 
for the athletic year may be the permanent records. In 
others part of it may be in the school paper or school annual. 
It is highly desirable, however, that a brief, yet complete, 
athletic report be placed in the hands of the superintendent 
or principal at the close of the school year. It is good in- 
formation for either or both of them to have and is in line 
with policies in many schools that teachers shall report their 
year’s work at the end of the final semester. The report 
should include at least: (1) financial statement; (2) results 
of games and meets; (3) number of participants; (4) out- 
standing features of the year’s activities; (5) proposed 
schedules for the ensuing year. 

Contracting Officials. — Athletic officials for home games 
for the following year should be engaged as soon as possible. 
While there always are many officials, yet, sometimes there 
are not enough good ones. It is not to be inferred here that 
too much emphasis should be placed on the official or officials 
in a game. Ninety-nine per cent of them are honest and 
eager to do a good job because that is their best method of 
receiving other assignments. It is a fact, however, that cer- 
tain officials are better known, handle games in a more satis- 
factory manner than others, and are generally acceptable to 
all schools. These are the men whose services have to be 
contracted early. Home schools should submit lists of 
officials to visiting schools. Names of officials mutually 
agreeable should be submitted to the athletic council for 
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approval. Officials then should be contacted as to their 
availability and contracts sent them. In some cases it may 
be desirable to ask officials to hold a date or dates tentatively 
for later confirmation. This procedure will enable the 
securing of formal approval of the visiting school. 

Keep a file of all correspondence regarding approval of 
officials. As far as possible, officials should be secured from 
six months to a year in advance of the games in which they 
are to work. It should be understood that contracts are 
binding only in case an official is properly registered with the 
state association, if state regulations require such a pro- 
cedure. Don’t use the same official in too many games. 
This is not a good policy for either players or spectators. 
There is question regarding the “trades” in officiating as 
practiced by some athletic coaches. This involves a coach 
from one school working a game for another school with the 
understanding that the coach of the latter school will work 
a contest for the coach of the former institution. Some- 
times this policy leads to difficulties. 

A word to the athletic official may not be amiss in this dis- 
cussion. He has an important part in the successful con- 
duct of an athletic contest. He should be businesslike in 
his correspondence, be on time, know the rules, and, above 
all, be honest and fearless. When he reports to officiate a 
game between two schools, he might well do so with the fol- 
lowing thoughts in mind: 

I am your official. 

I was selected to officiate in this game upon your mutual consent. 

I bring to this game a rested body and an alert mind. 

I shall endeavor to be fair, always tu be honest, and I shall exercise 
my best judgment. 

I have attempted to master the rules of the game to the best of my 
ability. 

I shall make my decisions so they will be clearly understood by players 
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and spectators; and, having made them, I shall expect the support of 
school authorities. 

I shall consider this contest a success if each team plays its best and 
exemplifies the highest type of sportsmanship. 

I shall give my best to the good of this game. 

Officials whose reputations are best do not solicit games. 
School officials know who the men are whom they want to 
officiate their games. If an officiars work and reputation 
are what they should be he will icceive his share of officiating 
assignments. He should not make himself a nuisance, or 
cause embarrassment to athletic directors or coaches by ask- 
ing them for games. His job is that of officiating games, and 
usually, that is all schoolmen or coaches want of him. 
Krieger offers some sound advice to officials concerning their 
conduct after games. While it applies primarily to football 
officials, yet it is applicable to all postgame officiating . 8 

The Ball — In the majority of instances the winner is entitled to the 
ball and will lose no time in claiming it ; but unless the officials are defi- 
nitely aware of this fact, it is good policy to grab and hold the ball. 
Following an incident involving much grumbling and threats to deduct 
the cost of the ball from my fee, I always make it a point to learn if the 
ball is at stake. 

The Spectators — There may be instances when spectators take ex- 
ception to a ruling and a nasty situation develops at the end of the game. 
Men who officiate football must school themselves to entirely ignore the 
comments of spectators during the game, and this seems the best policy 
to pursue should an unpleasant situation arise when the game is over. 

The Coaches — Never ask a Coach for his opinion of your work'; you 
know whether you worked hard and efficiently or whether your work 
failed to come up to expectations. ... On occasion, a Coach will ap- 
proach the officials before he has regained his normal temperament. In 
these instances there is nothing to do but be courteous or silent, and if 
anything is said that is to later be regretted, let it be said by the other 
fellow, not you. 

When a Coach inquires about the ruling of a questionable play the 
official or officials who were responsible should make such answer as is 

*E. C. Krieger, Football Officiating, Chap. IX. Athens, Ohio: The Law- 
head Press, 1937. 
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required without involving or implicating the others. “Passing the 
buck” is the best way I know of for a man to let himself quickly and 
quietly out of officiating. 

Who of us has not “gone to bat” for another official who was in a 
tough spot? If you haven’t, you have not been long in the game. I 
have observed instances where these attempts to help have been carried 
to an extreme which destroyed the entire value of the gesture and re- 
sulted in discrediting the “good Samaritan.” 

Among the officials — The customary “you worked a nice game and I 
enjoyed working with you” is sometimes far from a sincere statement. 
... If contact during a game does not give sufficient opportunity in 
which to judge the ability and personality of an official, I know of no 
other test which will reveal it; and what is said, if anything, can well 
be based upon the facts. 

If You Stay Over — When an official remains in the city in which the 
game was played, his good sense should dictate that his conduct, even 
though hours after the game, may be the index by which he will be 
judged for the entire day. 

Talking about the game, the players, formations, or the strategy em- 
ployed is always to be avoided. In the first place, an official who is 
working efficiently knows much less about these things than any of the 
spectators, and to those who are “in the know” a detailed description 
bv an official marks him as better fitted for some capacity other than 
officiating. 

Schedules and Practice. — As indicated previously, sched- 
ule making should receive the approval of the local school 
athletic council or board of control. Generally, it should not 
be the final responsibility of any one individual. Obviously, 
some one will have the task of making arrangements for 
schedules but this always should be done, subject to the final 
approval of the council. Schedules usually should be made 
at least a year in advance. In some sports in which yearly 
home-and-home games are played, two years will be in- 
volved. In general, games should be arranged so that home 
contests alternate each week with those away from home. 
As far as possible, they should be arranged so that 'they do 
not interfere with school time. The North Central Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Colleges recommends that 
no high school athletic contest be scheduled for an evening 
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preceding a school day. Leagues, conferences, or local ath- 
letic associations can aid schools in establishing regular 
schedules and deciding on days of the week on which games 
will or will not be played. 

Schools are beginning to get away from the policy of play- 
ing “set up” games at the beginning of seasons. Usually, 
the public is not interested in such contests, there is decided 
inequity in the competition, and schoolmen, both in the 
large and small schools concerned, often are opening them- 
selves to severe criticism by scheduling such games. Schools 
should confine their competition pretty much to their own 
class in order that there may be greater assurance of safety, 
equality of teams, and real fun for the contestants who play 
the games. 

When schedules have been approved they should be mime- 
ographed or printed for student and adult distribution. 
This is an effective means by which a school’s policy regard- 
ing its athletic schedules may be publicized. By this method 
it also is possible for a school to protect itself from pressure 
for postseason games, especially in those states in which 
games other than those regularly scheduled are prohibited. 

There are differences of opinion as to length of schedules. 
These vary in different sports. There is a tendency on the 
part of some state athletic associations to aid schools in 
establishing maximum limits in the number of games to be 
played in some activities . 9 Local schools themselves, or 
local leagues, frequently set up limits as to the number of 
games. Such a procedure seems justifiable, as pointed out 
by Campbell and Reed : 10 

The length of athletic schedules should be definitely limited. Boys 

°See page 114. 

10 W. G Campbell and R. K. Reed, Coaching High School Athletics , 
p. 162. Los Angeles: C. C. Crawford, University of Southern California, 
1932. 
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participating in interschool athletics are under great mental and physi- 
cal strain. This in itself is not bad; it is a test of the boys’ stamina 
and moral fibre; it is a part of the man-building process which we want. 
The objection arises, however, when the strain is too long continued. 
For that reason, boys should not be allowed to play excessively long 
schedules. Experience has shown that not more than four games 
should be scheduled for which the boys must put themselves on edge — 
games to be “pointed for.” In addition to these games, three or four 
games of lesser importance might well be arranged. These games do 
not place the boys under a heavy mental strain and, therefore, do not 
interfere with the regular work of the classroom. Ordinarily, not more 
than eight interschool games should be scheduled, and the season should 
end well before the season for the next sport opens. 

While the limit in the number of interschool games stated 
above may seem rather small for all sports, yet it may be 
considered as an average. There is no question that school- 
men have, in many instances, let their better judgments get 
away from them in setting up athletic schedules. Usually 
this situation has resulted from lack of thought rather than 
from lack of forethought. Tn the matter of practice periods, 
their frequency and length, this same criticism may be 
made : 11 

The tendency in high school athletics is to work boys too hard and 
too long. Practice periods are arranged daily, the schedule of games 
extends over a period of many weeks, and the number of contests played 
is, in most cases, entirely too many. Those who are responsible for 
high school athletics should remember that herein lies a flagrant source 
of overemphasis. 

The local athletic council should adopt standards and policies gov- 
erning practice periods and schedule-making compatible with rules of 
the state association. Since the state association must adapt its stand- 
ards to meet all sorts of varying conditions throughout the common- 
wealth, the more enlightened local districts will usually plan fewer games 
and shorter practice periods than the parent organization allows. 

The number and length of practice periods will vary with 
the discretion of coaches, experience of the team, and avail- 

11 J. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, The Administration of Health and 
Physical Education , p. 466. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1937. 
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ability of facilities. Undoubtedly the claim that high school 
players are “burned out” is a greater indictment against 
practice policies than against the number of games played. 
A coach properly trained in the science of physical education 
should understand the elements of fatigue in growing boys 
and the degree of strenuousness occasioned by participation 
in various sports. His practice periods should be governed 
accordingly. In general, it will be a safe rule to practice a 
shorter period than had been planned. The following sug- 
gestions as to number of regular season games are based 
largely on state association recommendations or regulations. 
They may be of aid to schools in setting up schedules in the 
more commonly sponsored activities. 

Baseball . — One or two games per week with at least two 
or three days between games. (No high school player 
should pitch more than one game per week.) Recommen- 
dation of twelve to fifteen games. 

Basketball . — Generally one game per week with possibly 
one or two weeks during which two games are played. 
Recommendation of twelve to fifteen games during regular 
season. (Girls’ basketball — one game per week with a sea- 
son maximum of six to eight games.) 

Cross-Country . — One meet per week. Recommendation 
of five to seven meets. 

Football . — One game per week. (At least three weeks of 
practice prior to first game.) Plan an open date near mid- 
season if possible. Recommendation of seven or eight game 
maximum. 

Golf . — Nature of the sport from a physical standpoint not 
important in determining number of scheduled meets. 

Swimming . — One meet per week. Recommendation of 
five to seven meets. 

Tennis . — One meet per week. (Limit competition of in- 
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dividuals to either singles or doubles, not both.) Recom- 
mendation of eight to ten meets. 

Track . — One meet per week. (Limit number of events 
for individuals.) Recommendation of five to seven meets. 

Wrestling . — Not more than one meet per week. Recom- 
mendation of six to eight meets. 

The matter of sectional or state tournament and meet 
competition, naturally, is closely associated with schedule 
making. A number of state association regulations regard- 
ing maximum number of games to be played by schools have 
been established, with tournament or meet competition in 
mind. Local schools should adopt their own policies rela- 
tive to such participation. In all states participation in 
tournaments is voluntary, and schools are free to enter or not 
as they choose. If the schoolmen of the state feel that the 
state association-sponsored tournaments and meets fulfill a 
need, undoubtedly they are set up and controlled with that 
end in view . 12 

Athletic Alumni and Varsity Clubs. — Schoolmen main- 
tain different opinions regarding the advisability of en- 
couraging the activities of varsity, lettermen, or alumni ath- 
letic clubs. Some feel that they may attempt to dictate the 
athletic policy of the school and, thus, should not be rec- 
ognized. Others see in them the opportunity for another 
contact in the proper administration of the athletic program. 
The latter view seems to be the more prevalent. The var- 
sity and lettermen of a school should have had enough ex- 
perience in athletics so that they will understand some of the 
problems connected with them. This may not be so true 
of alumni athletic clubs. It seems best to work more closely 
with the two former organizations rather than with the lat- 


’See pages 36-39. 
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ter. Keep them informed of school athletic policies, send 
them copies of schedules, aid in the arrangement of details 
for their meetings, and advise them concerning special ath- 
letic functions and banquets. By following such a pro- 
cedure, generally, it will be possible to use such organiza- 
tions for the purposes desired by the school rather than vice 
versa. 

Athletic Equipment. — The purchase and care of athletic 
equipment represents the largest item of expense, except 
salaries, in the administration of the athletic program. It 
is mentioned here under general administrative duties and 
policies because of its major importance. Discussion of this 
subject appears in Chapter VIII . 13 

Local League or Conference Obligations. — Many schools 
find it advantageous to join leagues, athletic associations, or 
athletic conferences. As long as membership is maintained 
in such an organization, all obligations should be fulfilled. 
Attend meetings of the league, maintain full league sched- 
ules, remit dues promptly, and be loyal to the group of 
schools in the association. If these responsibilities and 
courtesies cannot be maintained, ask for a demit from the 
organization . 14 

Athletic Banquets. — Have a definite policy regarding ath- 
letic banquets. They should be regarded as regular affairs 
if a school is going to have them at all. Teams which lose 
all their games during a season have as much, or more, rea- 
son to be banqueted as do those whose records constitute 
what is considered as a “highly successful season.” The 
athletic banquet should be a school, or school and commu- 
nity affair, rather than something to which the athletes are 
entitled. The school doesn’t owe the athletes a thing, and 
they should be made to realize that early in their athletic 

18 See pages 208-222. 

14 See pages 161-163 for league membership benefits. 
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careers. Rather than limiting an annual or seasonal ban- 
quet to members of an athletic team alone as the honored 
guests, it seems more justifiable to recognize all the activities 
of the school during the period. Include music, forensics, 
dramatics, scholarship — as well as athletics. Such an array 
of talent really gives a community an opportunity to see the 
broad scope of the school’s program. 

Athletic Blanks and Forms. — Each local school uses 
blanks and forms in the administration of its athletic pro- 
gram which it prepares itself or receives from the state 
athletic association. The supply of both these types should 
be checked frequently. Many times schools may receive 
excellent suggestions from each other by exchanging samples 
of blanks and forms they use. If forms, reports, or accounts 
of meetings are to be printed, be sure that the copy is cor- 
rect before being sent to the printer. It is much easier and 
cheaper to make corrections before the type is set than after. 

Selection of Student Managers. — Some of the qualifica- 
tions of student managers have been discussed previously. n 
It also was pointed out that they might be elected or ap- 
pointed but that they should not be members of athletic 
squads. Shepard of Eagle Rock High School (Los Angeles, 
California), lists the following as qualifications for student 
athletic managership : 10 

The candidate for the managership must be of unquestioned honesty, 
as he has access to large quantities of supplies and equipment. He must 
be intelligent and have the capacity and willingness to accomplish hi> 
assignments. A boy of congenial nature possessing the fundamental 
qualities of leadership is to be desired. The following specific rules are 
enforced : 

1. No boy shall be eligible to compete for an assistant managership 
until he is a BIO student in full standing. 

2. No boy who is a candidate for an athletic squad engaging in in- 

10 See page 134. 

10 John B. Shepard, “Job Analysis Applied to High School Athletic Man- 
agers,” Athletic Journal , February, 1936, p. 24. 
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terscholastic competition shall be eligible to compete for a managership 
during the same semester. (This rule has been found desirable because 
of the overlapping of the various sport seasons, and it also tends to 
bring out the boy who is interested in athletics, but who is not of the 
caliber necessary for interscholastic competition.) 

3. All managers of an athletic squad shall be required to maintain 
the same scholastic standing as other members of the squad; namely, 
that they have passed in three solids the previous semester, and are 
passing in three solids during the current semester, in addition to main- 
taining the proper standing in citizenship. 

High school students interested in athletics usually are 
eager to be of help. Make the selection of them a definite 
and businesslike procedure. Let it be known that the jobs 
are open to those interested who meet the qualifications. 
Usually, an apprenticeship period should precede full man- 
agership appointment. Student managers should be eligible 
for managership school letter awards. Definite require- 
ments for senior, junior, and assistant manager awards 
should be established and understood, if that many are 
necessary. Generally, student athletic managers should 
not be paid by the school for their services. It is a good 
policy to provide a distinctive shirt, coat, or jersey to be 
worn by student managers when on duty. 

Award Recommendations. — Each school should have a 
definite policy relative to athletic awards. Certainly it is 
an administrative policy of first rate importance. Recom- 
mendations regarding aw T ards, standards, and policies fol- 
lowed in schools are discussed in detail in Chapter IX. 17 

Familiarity with State Athletic Association Regula- 
tions. — It is the local school's responsibility to know and 
understand the state athletic association eligibility and con- 
test regulations. This should be done for its own protec- 
tion. In addition to this, however, state association posters 
concerning eligibility regulations should be displayed on 


1T See pages 223-233. 
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school bulletin boards. Make copies of the monthly state 
association bulletins (if one is issued) available in school 
libraries. These devices will increase student and faculty 
interest and respect for the school and state association ath- 
letic activities. It also will help them to see that local 
school athletics are a part of a state-wide educational athletic 
program. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Athletic Equipment 

The Purchase of Equipment 

The purchase and care of equipment for high school ath- 
letics represents one of the major problems confronting those 
in charge of the program. In most schools funds are lim- 
ited, squads are as large as facilities and equipment will 
permit, and safety precautions require the purchase of the 
best quality of merchandise for the money available to be 
spent. Some boards of education purchase general playing 
equipment (balls, bats, nets, and the like) but, by law, are 
prohibited from furnishing personal equipment.. In most 
cases this material must be purchased from other than tax 
money. Thus, sometimes it is possible to buy, not that 
which is needed, but only that for which there are sufficient 
funds. Serious question can be raised as to the justification 
for sponsoring football, for instance, by a school unless it 
properly and adequately equips the boys who play on its 
teams. Good, substantial, and safety-approved equipment 
in all sports is a minimum essential. The athletic associa- 
tion’s dollar must be spent well in order to get the most it can 
for its money. 

General Policy. — The buying of athletic equipment 
should not be a haphazard affair. There should be a regu- 
lar time and procedure for this important transaction. 
Items never should be bought just because they are cheap, 
nor should they be bought from unknown firms. Experi- 
ence will show that recognized and legitimate sporting goods 

208 
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dealers are the safest ones from which to purchase materials. 
They need not necessarily be local merchants; but, if ath- 
letic supplies can be bought as cheaply from them as from 
anyone, they should be given the business. Equipment 
should be bought only after needs are known. Regular in- 
ventories should be maintained. Purchase orders should be 
on regular school forms for that purpose and authorized by 
the athletic council or board of control. Usually, the ath- 
letic director, faculty manager, or coach will be given author- 
ity by the council to issue purchase orders. 

It is realized that some of the suggestions stated in the 
preceding paragraph may seem superfluous as far as small 
schools are concerned. That is not exactly true. Rather 
than having the responsibilities assumed by the individuals 
mentioned, they will be retained by the superintendent or 
principal. There is just as much reason, or even more, for 
the small school to be businesslike in its athletic purchases. 
Usually there arc less funds, proportionately, and equip- 
ment has to be used longer. Likewise, the more frequent 
changes in administration in small schools is an even greater 
reason why athletic purchases and the handling of funds 
in connection with them should be entirely clear and justi- 
fied. Generally it is safe to advise that equipment be pur- 
chased with school athletic association money the same as 
though one’s personal funds were being used. Williams 
and Hughes summarize five fundamental guiding principles 
for purchasing athletic equipment . 1 

1. Equipment purchased should conform to specifications; it should 
be official and should be suitable for the service for which it is intended. 

2. Prices should be consistent with market conditions. Cut prices 
are to be avoided. 

3. Purchases should show consideration of the needs of all activities. 

*J. F. Williams and W. L. Hughes, Athletics in Education pp. 169-170. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1931. 
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4. Every purchase should show that the interests of the school have 
been preserved. 

5. Every purchase should be made on regulation forms and in such 
manner as will insure legality of contract, prompt delivery and pay- 
ments, and sufficient management. 

Equipment Inventory. — At the close of each season an 
inventory of all equipment on hand should be made. A 
form of inventory blank is shown in Figure 31. By com- 
paring this with the inventory made at the close of the same 
sport season a year ago, and adding any new material which 
might have been bought, it should be possible to account 
for all equipment. Of course, due allowance will have to be 
made for that which is worn out. Such an inventory will 
show four things: 

1. How much equipment is on hand for the next season 
of this sport. 

2. What equipment has to be repaired or replaced. 

3. How much new personal or game equipment will have 
to be purchased prior to the start of the next season in this 
sport. 

4. Whether managers or equipment men are efficient, 
and indicate whether or not athletic equipment is being lost 
or stolen. 

In large schools, especially, it seems desirable to have the 
coach of each sport responsible for turning in the inventory 
to the faculty manager or principal. In this way the coach 
can have first-hand information regarding the equipment for 
the sport which he coaches. As a result of this inventory 
he should be in a better position to present his requisition for 
equipment when the next annual budget is being prepared. 

Purchase Orders. — After equipment needs are known, 
samples have been inspected, or bids received, comes the 
formality of placing the order. When a purchase has been 
authorized by the athletic council it is much better to have 
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one individual in the school responsible for placing the 
orders. He should sign the purchase order form, which 
should be made out in duplicate at least. In some schools 
triplicate purchase order blanks are used so that copies of all 


PURCHASE ORDER No.. 

IshpQning High School Student Council 


435 


I sh pc niing, Michigan 
To 


PlaaMflll the following order and tend Invoke to the Student Council 


Ship Via- 


Ordered By 


Principal— Ath Dir. 


Fig. 32. — Equipment Purchase Order Form. (Ishpeming High School, 

Michigan) 


orders placed by the faculty manager or coach are accounted 
for as follows: 

Original — Sent to the firm with whom the order is placed. 

First duplicate — Retained by the individual signing the 
purchase order. 

Second duplicate — Filed in the high school principal's 
office. 
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This procedure provides a double check on all school pur- 
chases and is especially valuable if the school is large and 
there are numerous agencies placing purchase orders pay- 
able out of general school activity funds. A typical pur- 
chase order such as is used by the Ishpeming (Michigan) 
High School is shown in Figure 32. This is used for pur- 
chase of all goods authorized by the student council of that 
high school. Special attention should be given to the fact 
that the orders are numbered serially; thus, it is possible to 
account for all of them. They also are made out in dupli- 
cate and punched so they may be filed in a two-post binder 
for ready reference. 


Issuing Equipment 

An efficient method for issuing and keeping records of 
equipment is an essential factor in athletic management. 
This is necessary in order that equipment may be preserved 
and the expenses for such items kept to a minimum. It also 
is imperative that business methods be employed in this 
phase of management because of the effect they have on 
students participating in athletic competition. Respect for, 
and care of, property should be one of the lessons to be de- 
rived from athletics. If students realize that the material 
furnished them by the school is loaned to them, and that the 
management has an accurate check on it, it will be a worth- 
while experience for them to realize that they are ac- 
countable for it. By this method, proper habits may be 
taught high school students, and every effort should be made 
to avoid situations in which carelessness, destructiveness, 
dishonesty, or thievery may develop. Have definite places 
for all equipment, with someone charged with the responsi- 
bility for it. If equipment is issued to a boy with the under- 
standing that it is to be returned by him at the close of the 
season, insist that it be returned or that restitution be made 
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for it. It is a worse than idle gesture to go through the 
motions of charging athletic material to students and then, 
when only part of it is returned, to disregard the losses. 
Due allowance in all instances, of course, must be made for 
natural depreciation of equipment because of normal usage. 
It will be surprisingly gratifying to observe how careful high 
school students can be of equipment issued to them if they 
are made to understand that they are responsible for it. In 
this connection, however, every effort should be made by the 
athletic management to aid them in making it easy to take 
the proper care of their equipment. 

Marking Equipment. — Various schools have different sys- 
tems of marking their game and personal athletic equip- 
ment. India ink and stencil paint are most effective on 
cotton goods and practice equipment. Usually, the name of 
the school, a number, and the size should appear on each 
garment. Quite often the number is the only identification 
mark for the equipment issued to a boy. Inexpensive num- 
ber or school identification labels may be sewed on the in- 
side of woolen or silk jersey seams if no other numbers or 
marks appear on them. Game jerseys, of course, will be 
numbered for football and basketball in accordance with 
rules provisions, but some other identification usually is nec- 
essary for baseball, swimming, and track uniforms. Leather 
goods should be numbered and sized with India ink on white 
cloth or have numbers or marks burned in them. 

Equipment Cards. — Every piece of equipment issued to 
a student should be charged to him on a permanent athletic 
equipment card which he should sign. The signature is 
especially important if he takes the material to his own 
locker and keeps it there. Incidentally, this plan is not 
recommended; but, of necessity, it has to be followed in some 
schools. Separate equipment cards often are prepared for 
each sport. In other cases a general card is used which is 
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applicable for all sports. When equipment is issued it is 
desirable to know that certain other matters have been taken 
care of by the team candidate. Thus, it is advisable to have 


Sport, 


Physical 

TCYn.minn.tinn 

1 1 Parents’ 1 1 

1 1 Consent 1 1 

Locker 

Lock No 

Combination 

Deposit 


Article 

Issued 

Re- 

turned 

Article 

Issued 

Re- 

turned 

Jersey 



Track Shirt 



Shoulder Pad 



Track Pants 



T-Shirt 



Sweat Shirt 



Pants 



Sweat Pants 



Ilip Pads 



Swim Suit 



Stockings 


! 




Socks 






Shoes 






Room Grade 

Name 

Date of Birth 


Fig. 33. — Equipment Card. (Eastern High School, Lansing. Michigan) 

some place for record on the card to indicate that the stu- 
dent is eligible scholastically, has passed his physical exam- 
ination, and has filed his parents’ consent card, if that is a 
school policy. A general equipment card containing some 
of the above information is used by the Lansing (Michigan) 
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Eastern High School (see Figure 33). However, it does not 
have a space for student signature for equipment received. 
This may be considered an unnecessary formality but the 
performance of it at least has the psychological effect of 
a contractual agreement entered into between the student 
and the school for his athletic equipment. 

Daily Care of Equipment. — Athletic equipment deterior- 
ates more rapidly because of ill treatment than it does from 
excessive use or wear. The method of taking care of it 
between practice sessions and between games is the greatest 
factor in determining the life and appearance of it. Wet 
and perspiration-soaked cotton and woolen equipment must 
be thoroughly dried between practice sessions or games. 
Also, it must be laundered or dry-cleaned frequently. Shoes 
should be brushed with a stiff brush and oiled. Pads should 
be dried thoroughly, washed with saddle soap, and painted 
with shellac. Helmets should be aired, dried, and kept 
painted and shellaced. 

Obviously these duties cannot be performed by team 
members themselves. Neither does such a plan work well 
with a procedure in which athletes keep their equipment in 
lockers. Although some locker rooms have elaborate locker 
ventilation systems, seldom are they efficient enough to do a 
drying job such as is required for athletic equipment. The 
recommended plan is to have a separate equipment room in 
which a special space is provided for the material that is 
issued to each team member. No one is to be allowed in this 
room except the coach, athletic director, or student manager 
in charge of equipment. It is suggested that the room have 
cross ventilation (or be a drying room) if possible. A hook 
or two should be provided for each athlete. All the material 
issued to him should be turned in after each practice. It 
can be checked daily by the student manager to see that it is 
all there, by consulting the student's equipment card which 
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should be above the number of his hook. At the next prac- 
tice session or game he calls his number at the equipment 
room window and receives his material. On days of games 
the game uniforms arc substituted for those used in prac- 
tice. 

A system similar to the one described here is in effect in 
the Danville (Kentucky) High School. The equipment 
card, shown in Figure 34, has the items for football. (Other 
sport items would be listed accordingly.) This appears 
above the space number. 


Pants_ 


Knee Pads . 
Jerseys 


Space Nnmber_ 


Name 

Equipment, 

Number 


Shoes 

Supporter 


Helmet 

Soy 


Shoulder Pads 

Stockings 



Under Jersey _ 
Miscellaneous 


Fig. 34. — Equipment Card. (Danville High School, Kentucky) 


There is a master record card used at Danville High 
School which contains a complete check list of all material 
issued to each team member. It also lists the space on the 
equipment racks in drying room which has been assigned to 
each student. Its general make-up is shown in Figure 35. 

The advantages of the system used at Danville have been 
listed by the Athletic Director: 2 
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1. The uniforms are given an opportunity to dry before the next 
practice. This results in cleaner equipment and causes the garments 
to wear longer. 

2. The boy is able to have clean clothes more often. This keeps 
infection down to a minimum. 

3. When a boy leaves school or is dropped from the squad, his 


Record Card 

Space 

Number 

Name 

Shoes 

Helmet 

Shoulder Pads 

c 

| Knee Pads 

Jersey 

Supporter 

Socks 

Stockings 

Under Jersey 

Miscellaneous 
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Fig. 35. — Master Record Card. (Danville High School) 


clothes are already in and need only to be checked off his name. Thus, 
he has no opportunity to take something with him. 

4. When a boy is sick or injured and does not use his uniform, it 
remains on its hanger and no other boy can get to it to borrow or steal 
any part of it. When he returns to practice his uniform is just as he 
left it, whether it is one day or one month later. 

5. The system teaches the boy to be careful with his uniform or pay 
a severe penalty. 

6. It does away with the temptation to steal or break in and use 
someone’s property. 
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7. It promotes harmony among the boys by not allowing the big boys 
to take all the better equipment from the small boys. 

S. It relieves the coach of practically all worries caused by equipment. 

9. The system makes it possible for the small school to maintain 
first class equipment for a large squad; furnish every detail of equip- 
ment for the boys and yet work within a very limited budget. 

General Care of Athletic Equipment 

The value of an efficient system for the purchase and is- 
suing of equipment is lost if proper care is not given to the 
equipment during and after the sport season. This applies 
to repair of equipment during the season as well as storage 
of it after the season is concluded. The old adage that “a 
stitch in time saves nine” may be literally true with athletic 
equipment. In fact, repairs sometimes will save a school 
several times the cost of purchasing new equipment. In 
some of the larger schools a faculty manager is placed in 
charge of the purchase, care, and repair of all athletic equip- 
ment. Such a plan is in effect at Waite High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, with most satisfactory results both from the 
standpoint of efficient management and also from the stand- 
point of reduction of the athletic equipment budget . 3 Judg- 
ment, of course, must be exercised as to what to repair and 
the method to be used. 

Repairing and Cleaning Athletic Equipment. — Check 
equipment periodically. This should be done frequently 
to discover tears, breaks in leather, or broken parts. Some 
schools will have their own cobbler's outfits for minor re- 
pairs to shoes and leather goods. Others will have arrange- 
ments with local cobblers or leather goods repairmen. Shoes, 
especially, should be checked frequently, because those in 
poor condition may cause foot injury or infection. Helmets 
also receive a great- amount of abuse. When rips appear in 

•Reference is made to an excellent article, “Equipment Management,” 
by Arthur P. Mills, Scholastic Coach , June, 1936, pp. 7-11. 
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them have them sewed up at once. This also applies to 
jerseys and pants. Keep them dry, clean, and in repair. 

White goods and towels should be laundered frequently 
Football pants also can be washed. All laundry work 
should include mending service. By this method clean 
material in the equipment room will be ready for use. Gen- 
erally woolen goods should be dry-cleaned to prevent shrink- 
age. It is not advisable to use bleaching materials on white 
equipment. Generally they do not aid in cleaning the 
equipment and may be injurious to it. Supplying clean, 
well-fitting athletic equipment to boys on teams is one of 
the surest means of preventing infection epidemics. Insist 
on each boy using only his own equipment, keep it clean for 
him, and repair or replace it if it becomes damaged. Some 
schools have had considerable success in having their repair 
work on athletic garments done by domestic art (sewing) 
classes. In such instances the equipment has been thor- 
oughly cleaned before being sent to the sewing department 
for repairs. In some cases the class members have been 
paid a small fee for their services, and in others a sewing 
club has taken over the work as a project for raising funds. 
Variations of these plans may be worked out for minor re- 
pairs at considerable saving to the athletic department. 

Storage of Athletic Equipment. — When the season in a 
sport has been concluded, have the equipment cleaned. 
Sort out those items which need repairs and which it is 
financially feasible to repair. Send them to repair firms 
whose workmanship and service are known. All other 
equipment should be properly conditioned for the off-seasons 
and stored. Airtight bins or trunks for the woolen goods, 
and special cases or racks for the leather equipment, should 
be provided. Cotton material may be w r rapped and stacked 
on shelves or in bins. Following are suggestions for condi- 
tioning and storage of athletic equipment: 
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Leather Shoes . — Clean thoroughly. Brush with neat's- 
foot oil. Replace laces and cleats. Renumber. Rub 
track shoes with vaseline. Store in dry place (bins or 
shelves). 

Helmets. — Buff or sandpaper and repaint. Follow with 
a coat of shellac. Place on a wooden form on a rack, or stuff 
inside of helmet with paper and tie ear-flaps together with 
string. Do not fasten elastic strap because it will stretch. 
Clean felt or sponge rubber inside of helmet with soap and 
water. Tag for size. Renumber. Store in dry place. 

Hip , Shoulder , and Knee Pads. — Wash leather hi]), shoul- 
der, and knee pads with saddle soap. Renumber. Clean 
felt or sponge rubber with soap and water. Shellac leather 
portion of pads. Tag for size. Store in dry place. 

Inflated Balls . — Clean with standard ball cleaners on the 
market. Deflate to three to five- pounds pressure. Store in 
dry place. 

Canvas Shoes- -Thoroughly dry and brush. Tag for size. 
Replace laces. Store in dry place (bins or shelves). 

Woolen Carmen Is. — ( lean thoroughly (dry cleaning 
rather than laundering recommended). Repair rips and 
mend holes. Tag for size. Store in airtight bins or trunks. 
Sprinkle naphthalene, paradiehlorobenzenc, or camphor 
crystals throughout the garments. Be certain that the con- 
tainer is airtight. 

Cotton Garments. — Launder thoroughly. Inspect for re- 
pairs Renumber and indicate sizes. Store in dry place. 

Silk Garments. — Launder or dry-clean. Tag for size. 
Pack in boxes or bundles. Store in dry place. 

Football Pants. — Launder thoroughly. Inspect for re- 
pairs. Renumber. Tag for size and grade. Save best of 
worn pants for mending. Store in dry place. 

Wrestling Mats. — Launder thoroughly, repair, and fold 
for storage in dry place. 
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Football Linesman’s Markers, Box, Yard Line Markers . — 
Repair, repaint, and store in dry place. 

Football Dummies and Charging Machines. — Clean 
former and store in dry place. Repair and repaint charging 
machines and store inside, in dry place. 

Baseball Bats, Balls, Bases. — Wipe off bats and store in 
dry place. Save used baseballs for practice. Clean bases 
and store in dry place. 

Hurdles, Benches, Tocboards, and Take-off Boards. — Re- 
pair, repaint, and store in dry place. 

Javelins. — Hang from a height with point downward to 
prevent warping. Store in dry place. 

Vaulting Poles. — Lay in straight position 1o prevent 
warping. Store in dry place. 

Discus and Shot. — Wash and store in dry place. 

Tennis Nets. — Fold or roll around wooden pole. Store in 
dry place. 

First-Aid Kit. — Clean kit and bottles. Relabel bottles. 
Replenish stock as inventory indicates when season opens. 
Store kit in clean, dry place. 

Ticket Booths. — Clean and repaint. Store in dry place if 
removable. 
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Athletic Awards 

General Award Policies 

Since time began it has been customary for those who have 
been victorious to receive emblematic or actual evidences of 
their success. In some instances the reward was wealth, 
position, or decoration. In others it meant power. These 
same traditions have been carried on in athletic competition, 
but in most instances the award is emblematic rather than 
actual. American high schools have waged determined 
campaigns through many of their state athletic associations 
to insure that awards will be of non utilitarian value, or prac- 
tically so. This general policy is pointed out by Voltmer 
and Esslinger : 1 

The school letter has replaced the olive wreath of the ancient Greeks 
as the award for athletic performance. In high schools the letter con- 
stitutes the customary form of award, although some schools also 
award a sweater with the letter. The majority of states follow the 
rule of the National Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions and limit the cost of their awards to one dollar or less. In colleges 
the sweater and letter are usually presented to the boy who qualifies. 

Sometimes it is difficult for people to understand why 
awards are presented to athletes. This confusion is only 
natural because there have been so many policies in effect. 
The old idea used to prevail that awards were given to boys 
because of services they rendered to their schools. Nothing 
could be further from the truth if the athletic program is an 
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educational one. Participants should be the greatest recipi- 
ents of benefits because of having had the chance to play. 
Anything they may think they have done for the school be- 
comes insignificant in comparison with the opportunities and 
experiences they have had. When the athletic program is 
considered part of the general school curriculum, partici- 
pants in it become regular class students in the sport con- 
cerned. From that standpoint there is not much justifica- 
tion for rewarding them for their participation in an activity 
which benefits them. In an address before the high school 
principals of Massachusetts, Principal Mitchell, of Lynn, 
pointed this out : 2 

I have tried to point out that football, baseball, basketball, etc, are 
nothing more or less than regular subjects in our scheme of physical 
education taught by teachers hired by the School Board and paid out 
of the school funds; that these teachers are or should be held jn tilt- 
same light as any other teacher and the sports themselves considered of 
the same importance as the other subjects. No principal would consider 
presenting a sweater or any other wearing apparel, a gold football or 
any other piece of jewelry to a pupil who does unusually well in mathe- 
matics, in debating, musical organizations, or any other activity of the 
school. Why should wo give the subject of athletics any more promi- 
nence in our school than wc do mathematics, history, English or any 
other subject? Why should we try to advertise the school to “put the 
town on the map” any more ardently through success in the subject of 
athletics than through success of the pupils in other subjects? 

I have never yet been able to understand just why sweaters in 
preference to any other sort of wearing apparel arc given by these 
schools that make awards to athletes. Certainly the boys should not 
wear them in the school building nor in their homes on account of their 
undue warmth at any time of the year. Why should not shoes be 
donated or hats or some other article just as frequently as are sweaters? 
Furthermore, I have never been able to understand just why jewelry, 
more commonly in the form of a football, is awarded. 

I believe we have over-emphasized in many cases the idea that the 

*Fred C. Mitchell, Principal, Lynn (Massachusetts) Classical High 
School, in a paper presented before the State Conference of High School 
Principals at Amherst, Mass., March 24, 1926. (Distributed by vote of the 
Conference.) 
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athlete is rendering service only to the school. In other words, we have 
carried to excess the “school spirit” idea. Of course, a boy should do 
his best in athletics as in any other school subject because by so doing 
he best serves his school and himself. Boys, in general, when properly 
taught by their teachers in physical training have the right attitude 
towards school athletics. They acquire the right school attitude through 
natural school methods without any fake stimulus from artificial in- 
centives. 

Quite frequently the problem confronts schoolmen of 
awards from outside sources, especially when a high school 
team has had an outstanding season when measured by num- 
ber of games won or lost or championships annexed. Teams 
often are feted on numerous occasions. Unless the situation 
is watched, some well-intentioned, community-minded in- 
dividual, or group of them, will want to present team mem- 
bers with awards having intrinsic values greater than school 
or state association regulations allow. They seem to think 
that the boys must be “given” something for what they have 
done. Recognition of honor brought to their school or to 
themselves may be all right if kept within reason. Rewards 
for having done that which was a pleasure for them to do 
are not only unnecessary, but unjustifiable. 

State athletic association regulations relative to awards 3 
are helpful limitations to which local school administrators 
may refer when community interests desire to give excessive 
gifts to team members. It behooves schoolmen to have 
their local athletic and other activity award policies well 
understood by student bodies and public alike. Publicizing 
them will be an effective means by which the athletic pro- 
gram of a school may be kept in its proper place in relation 
to the other educational phases of the curriculum. It will 
help keep athletics on an even keel no matter whether a 
school team wins or loses all its games or finishes first or last 
in its city, league, section, or state standings. 

1 See pages 62-66. 
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School and Sport Award Policies 

General Trends. — Maine is one of the very few states, if 
not the only one, which have state-wide standards for award- 
ing school letters. These are given below: 4 

1. School letter may be awarded a pupil who plays one-half the 
total periods in a football or a basket ball season or one-half the total 
innings in a baseball season. 

2. School letter may be awarded to the winner of a point or frac- 
tion of a point in an interscholastic track meet of three or more Class A 
schools; winner of first place in a dual meet; members of a winning relay 
team or cross country team at a state meet. 

3. School letter may be awarded for winning first place in any 
event at the annual state winter carnival sponsored by the Maine Asso- 
ciation of Principals of Secondary Schools. 

4. Seniors may be awarded a letter for conscientious attendance at 
practice even though failing to play the required length of time. 

5. Award of a letter for tennis, rifle shooting, etc., may be made by 
votes of the various school authorities. 

6. Other school activities, such as debating, orchestra, band, etc., 
may come within the award of an insignia, provided the same is not 
confounded with the form of school letters given for athletic work. 

7. For football, an eight inch block letter; for baseball, a seven inch 
Egyptian plain letter; for basket ball, a six inch block letter; for track, 
a seven inch old English letter; for tennis, a five inch old English letter 
shall be awarded. 

8. The method of award whether by committee, athletic council, or 
otherwise shall be determined by the various schools. 

As indicated previously, state athletic associations in a 
majority of the states have set up limits as to cost of awards. 
If the value exceeds one dollar, usually the number that may 
be received is fixed. It is obvious, however, that the deter- 
mination of standards for award qualifications have been 
left to individual schools themselves in most cases. Policies 
vary in accordance with state regulations. They also are 
dependent upon the size of the school. In a recent survey 
made in 125 Michigan high schools of all sizes, some inter- 

4 Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools, Constitution 
(1038), op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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esting information was revealed as to general practices 
within one state. Following are the conclusions from this 
survey : 8 

1. In the larger schools awards are being limited to one letter in a 
sport during a student's high school career, with subsequent recognition 
usually being a certificate. 

2. A majority of the schools award letters of the same size for all 
sports. 

3. Most schools do not limit the number of sports in which a student 
may compete during the year. 

4. In many schools awards are not made until the end of the semes- 
ter and then are dependent upon the recipient's school citizenship and 
scholastic standing as well as his athletic ability. 

5. Awards generally are made on the basis of a combination of fac- 
tors including recommendation of the coach, faculty committee action, 
arid a required amount of competition, with exceptions for extenuating 
circumstances. 

6. Schools are not distinguishing between major and minor sports 
as much as they did a few years ago. 

7. In general, schools are paying between seventy-five cents and 
one dollar for athletic awards. 

8. Only six of the one hundred twenty-five schools advocated any 
change in the present provisions of the Award Rule. (The Michigan 
award limit is one dollar.) 

9. In schools where a point system is used the points earned in 
each sport usually are cumulative, that is, they apply in successive 
seasons toward the award requirement. 

10. Schools vary in the policy of making awards for intramural 
athletics. Some feel that such activities should be for competition only, 
while others believe that inexpensive, individual awards are beneficial. 

11. Some schools which have general organization or student union 
plans require that members of athletic teams be holders of such school 
tickets before they may be members of teams, and thus be eligible for 
athletic awards. 

12- A few schools give a senior, or the winner of a second or third 
letter, the choice of the letter, or a medal, or a key, the cost of which 
is comparable with the letter. 

13. Schools quite generally are making awards to students for other 

B “A Study of Athletic Award Policies in 125 Michigan High Schools 
(1935-1936),” Michigan High School Athletic Association Bulletin , March, 
1936, pp. 167-172. 
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activities as well as athletics. They usually include dramatics, forensics, 
and music. 

The trend, as evidenced by the Michigan study, un- 
doubtedly may be taken as fairly indicative of the general 
policy in effect in schools throughout the states. The one 
exception might be the plan in some states which allows a 
school to award a sweater or a blanket to a boy once during 
the year or at the completion of his high school athletic 
career. Other states definitely rule against such a practice. 
In general, the most desirable policy to follow seems to be 
that of making awards of no intrinsic value. They should 
be considered as honor recognitions rather than rewards for 
services rendered. Some schools find that certificates serve 
this purpose. Certainly, giving a school letter to a boy is a 
manifestation of trust in him. He should consider the re- 
ceipt of it as such and wear it with honor because his school 
has given him that privilege. 

Some schools feel that awarding too many letters defeats 
the purpose intended and tends to cheapen them. The 
award limits as to costs in many states make more expensive 
awards impossible as well as undesirable. Ann Arbor (Mich- 
igan) High School has developed a combination scheme of 
letter and certificate awards which seems worthy of con- 
sideration . 0 

The first year a boy wins a letter in any sport, he is awarded that 
letter. The second and third years, if he again earns his letter, he is 
given a certificate. Certificates are awarded to fill second team and 
reserve players. Varsity team players are the only ones eligible for a 
letter. This means that a boy can receive only one letter for each 
sport. In other words he could not receive over three letters in all his 
high school athletics while he is a member of the school. This has 
practically the same effect as awarding only one letter a year regardless 
of the number of sports in which a boy participates. We like this sys- 
tem because it gives a letter to a boy who makes the varsity team for 
the first time. 

• Ibid., p. 168. 
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Method of Granting Awards. — In a previous discussion of 
awards 7 it was suggested that awards (letters) be granted by 
the athletic council or board of control in a local school. 
The following procedure is recommended: 

1. At an early season practice session the coach should 
advise all team candidates of the award policy of the school. 

2. Records of the amount of competition of each indi- 
vidual should be kept if that is a requisite on which awards 
are granted. 

3. Recommended list of those to receive the school award 
should be prepared by the coach and submitted to the ath- 
letic director and principal. 

4. Athletic director and coach should confer with prin- 
cipal in order to check on school citizenship, attitude, char- 
acter, and scholastic standings of those recommended. 

5. Combined recommendation should be submitted to 
the athletic council or board of control for final approval. 

6. Letter awards should be made at a school assembly as 
near the end of the semester as possible. 

Basis for Granting Awards. — There are different plans in 
effect which form the basis for granting athletic awards in 
various schools. In some instances they are given solely on 
the recommendation of the coach. In others this recom- 
mendation is combined with those of other school officials. 
Certain schools pay much attention to the amount of partici- 
pation as the basis for awards. They set up definite require- 
ments that a boy must have played in so many quarters, 
innings, or have won a required number of points. Another 
plan is that of awarding only a limited number of letters per 
year and determining the recipients on the basis of a point 
system which includes all the sports sponsored by the school. 
Most schools require that, to receive awards, students must 

'See page 151. 
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be good school citizens, receive passing grades in their work, 
have been regular in attendance at practice sessions, and 
have observed training rules as formulated by the coach. 

Examples of Award Systems. — Three examples of award 
systems merit discussion. They illustrate: (a) an award 
system based largely on participation in individual sports; 
(6) a point award system including consideration of partici- 
pation in more than one sport sponsored by a school; (c) 
a general recommendation award system. The basis of each 
of these is discussed below. 

Participation in Individual Sports . — This is the system 
followed in the Detroit Public School Athletic League. 
The athletic award regulations follow : s 

Track 

(1) City stripes shall be given for a place in indoor or outdoor city 
meet. Stripe to run from right shoulder to left hip, and to be ap- 
proximately wide. 

(2) Letters shall be awarded in track as follows: ten points in two 
or more dual meets; place in city meet. 

Football 

Letters shall be awarded in football for the following: Play in at 
least three city league games with a total of five quarters, two of which 
must constitute a half in one game; or play in two city games a year 
for three years, playing at least one full quarter in each of the games. 

Basketball 

Letters shall be awarded for playing six full quarters against league 
teams. 

Baseball 

Letter shall be awarded as follows: Play in four league games with 
a minimum of nine innings; pitchers, five innings in two games, and 
part of one other game. 

Swimming 

The same rules apply to this sport as to track. 

Golf 

Play in three dual matches or city tournament. 

•Detroit Public School Athletic League, Athletic Manual (1937-1938), 
p. 32, Board of Education Publication No. 116. 
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Cross-Country 

Place in the first five contestants from his school in the city meet or 
in two quadrangular meets. 

Skating 

Place in city meet. 


Tennis 

Participation in five matches, singles or doubles. 


Hockey 

Play thirty minutes for the season or in two or more league games. 

N. B. — All above awards are subject to being withheld at discretion 
of athletic director or local athletic board of control. This means thal 
the letter may be withheld for disciplinary reasons, or if the director 
or board does not feel that the competition, particularly in track, swim- 
ming, or golf, has been sufficiently keen to give the school award. 

Consideration of All Sports Participation . — This is the; 
basis of the point award system of the Buckley (Illinois) 
High School (enrollment, approximately 40 boys). The 
regulations follow: 9 


Ten (10) letters will be awarded to the ten (10) boys who cam the 
most points in athletics during the year on the following basis: 

1. Baseball: 

(a) Two (2) points for each complete inning — spring and fall. 

2. Basketball : 

(а) Three (3) points for each quarter entered in a first team game. 

(б) One (1) point for each quarter entered in a second team game, 
(c) Twelve (12) points is the maximum for any one season. 

3. County Track Meet: 

(а) Fifteen (15) points for a first. 

(б) Ten (10) points for a second. 

(c) Five (5) points for a third. 

4. District Track Meet: 

(a) Twenty-five (25) points for a first. 

(h) Twenty (20) points for a second. 

(c) Fifteen (15) points for a third. 

5. State Track Meet: 

(a) A letter for winning any place. 

6. Any other Track Meet: 

•“Athletic Awards at Buckley,” Illinois High School Athlete, October, 
1936, p. 23. 
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(a) Five (5) points for each first. 

(b) Three (3) points for each second. 

(c) One (1) point for each third. 

7. General Points: 

(а) Ten (10) points each calendar week for being “up” in all 
subjects. 

(б) Five (5) points for each complete practice. 

(c) Twenty (20) points negative for each training rule violation. 

( d ) Twenty (20) points negative for any unsportsmanlike conduct. 

8. General Rules: 

(a) All points must be earned in the Buckley Community High 
School. 

General Recommendation . — This is the basis of the 
Grosse Pointe (Michigan) High School award system. 
The regulations follow : 10 

1. In order to receive an award in a varsity sport the boy must be 
recommended by the coach of that sport. In making recommendations 
for varsity awards, the coach must take into consideration — (a) Con- 
duct; (b) Attendance; (c) Ineligibility periods. 

2. All awards will be made at the end of the semester in which the 
competition took place. 

3. In order to receive either a varsity or intramural award, the boy 
must pass 15 hours of academic work the semester in which the partici- 
pation took place. 

4. Varsity letters or honor sweaters are not to be worn during any 
period of ineligibility. (Note — Except after school hours.) 

5. Varsity letters or honor sweaters are not to be worn by anyone 
that has not been awarded a varsity letter. The school reserves the 
right to withdraw any letter award found in the possession of a person 
other than the one to whom it was awarded. 

Student Manager Awards. — Student managers should re- 
ceive school letter awards which are distinctive of the type 
of service rendered by them. In many schools there are 
various ranks of athletic managers, and it is well to have 
awards indicative of this fact. The student manager award 
system in effect in the Detroit schools follows : 11 
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1. The boy must conform to the eligibility rules the same as the 
team which he manages, with the exception that he need not pass a 
physical examination. 

2. The boy must serve at least one year as a house manager and as a 
team manager one season, or as an assistant manager one season and 
then manager, or serve as a manager of the same sport for two seasons, 
or manage two sports in the same school year. The coach and athletic 
director must also agree that his work has been satisfactory. 

The plan in effect at Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, 
California, for making suitable managerial awards has 
proved satisfactory there and merits consideration : 12 

1. The senior manager, upon the successful completion of his duties, 
shall be awarded the school monogram with an “M” superimposed. 
Only one such monogram shall bo awarded. 

2 The junior managers, upon the successful completion of their 
duties, shall be awarded the middleweight letter with an “M” superim- 
posed. The number of such letters awarded shall not exceed the num- 
ber of junior managers specified for that sport. 

3. The assistant managers, upon the successful completion of their 
duties, shall be awarded the lightweight letter with an “M” superim- 
posed. Not more than four such letters shall be awarded. 

The physical education department has also added to the distinction 
of the managerial office by providing the occupants with jerseys of 
appropriate color. 

These two plans relative to student manager awards offer 
suggestions which may be followed to a certain extent in 
schools of various sizes. It seems evident that an award for 
efficient student manager service is highly desirable. 
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Athletic Finances and Budgets 

Athletic Finances 

Finances and the Athletic Program. — Since athletics first 
came into our high schools, methods have been sought by 
which they could be financed. Comparatively we have gone 
a long way in raising the status of the program. In at least 
one state (New York) athletics, by Board of Regents’ ac- 
tion, are a definite part of the physical education program 
of schools. It is the duty of the local boards of education to 
provide facilities for conducting them. Facilities mean 
equipment of all kinds. In many other states boards of 
education buy general game equipment but not that for the 
personal use of contestants. There is no doubt that in hun- 
dreds of other schools, boards of education make up deficits 
in high school athletics from balances in “emergency, re- 
volving, or contingent” funds, sometimes illegally by strict 
interpretation of the law. 

All this has come from the humble beginning which ath- 
letics had when they first were placed among school activi- 
ties. Of course, gate receipts still furnish the great bulk of 
revenue for financing the athletic programs in high schools. 
There has been a tendency during recent years for the larger 
schools, especially, to form activity associations or general 
student organizations as a means of financing athletics and 
other school activities. In the investigation of sources of 

234 
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athletic income in 327 high schools Brammell found the 
frequencies shown in Table l. 1 

Table 1 

SOURCES OF ATHLETIC INCOME, 327 HIGH SCHOOLS 


Source Frequency 

Board of Education 32 

Ticket sales 276 

Pools of funds derived from all extra-curriculum activities 65 

Donations 5 

Athletic association membership fees 14 

Student council, student union, and student body fees 12 

Plays, entertainments, and special efforts 16 

General organization dues 2 

Assessing home rooms 1 

Department of physical education 1 

Profits from magazine subscriptions 1 

Candy sales 1 


There is no doubt that schoolmen in general would prefer 
to have athletics financed the same as any other school sub- 
ject. Certainly, from an educational standpoint, athletics 
can be justified as having as great, or greater, possibilities 
for teaching citizenship, sportsmanship, character, per- 
formance, values of self-imposed discipline, use of leisure, 
health, and the like, as does any other school subject. This 
is pointed out by Principal Riley of Oswego (New York) 
High School. 2 

There is real educational value in athletics. The guidance possibilities 
of competitive games are unlimited. The rules of football, the forma- 
tions, the plays themselves are as challenging to the mind as are the 
rules of algebra, the formations in geometry or the experiments in 
science. Football rules, formations and plays, however, have the added 
educational advantage of immediacy. Wc learn them readily because 
we see an immediate use for them. The football guide book is as com- 
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prehensive and specific as any text book used in our schools today. The 
discipline of the athletic field contributes something to the boy that he 
can get in no other way. Many boys earned a high school diploma be- 
cause of their interest in athletics. All this would seem to indicate that 
the athletic program is a very important part of the educational pro- 
gram and should be taken from the exhibition class and placed in the 
regular curriculum where it belongs. 

It is legal for Boards of Education (New York) to purchase athletic 
equipment for athletic teams. It is legal for them to provide the play- 
ing fields and other expenses of the program. It is also the undeniable 
right of every boy and girl in school to see his team play without paying 
an admission fee. Therefore, we should work for the subsidization of 
the athletic program by the local Boards of Education. The program 
can never be educational as long as it remains commercial. 

Riley states the situation well. The development of in- 
terscholastic athletics in New York will he watched with in- 
terest as a result of the broad construction applied there. 

Since the time has not yet arrived when gale receipts, in 
general, can be eliminated, it is imperative that schools 
control them for their own ends. It seems most advisable 
that student fees and student admission prices be kept to a 
minimum or abolished whenever possible. Since in schools 
of most states (including New York) gate receipts still are 
in effect, they should be so adjusted that the adult public is 
paying the bulk of them. Student considerations come first. 
To the adult an athletic contest should be a means of enter- 
tainment, and not much more. Adults expect to pay for 
their entertainment in most instances. The problem, there- 
fore, seems to be that of striking the proper balance between 
educational service to high school students and the offering 
of a program of entertainment to the interested adult 
patrons of the school. The discussion which follows rec- 
ognizes the ideal to be attained. Obviously the administra- 
tion of the athletic program would be greatly simplified if 
there could be complete board of education subsidization 
of it. Such, however, does not appear to be possible at the 
present time. 
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Wagenhorst found these evils to arise from the situation : 3 

The manner of financing interscholastic athletics accounts for most of 
the existing evils that must be overcome if the maximum benefits are to 
be derived. So long as the present plan of financing continues, high 
school athletics will be saturated with commercialism; winning teams 
will be coveted, even by school men, if only to replenish the athletic 
treasury; and there will be over-adulation of athletes on the part of the 
school and community. This does not mean that the desire to win 
should not be strongly present in all games. It does mean, however, 
that it should not loom as the dominant aim. It is in the anti-educa- 
tional aims that the undesirable features of high school athletics origi- 
nate. Here lies a serious ethical problem which will remain a powerful 
influence for evil so long as high school interscholastic athletics are not 
adequately financed through regular school funds. In the final analysis, 
even under the present system, the community must pay the bills. If 
gate receipts and other sources of income are insufficient to carry out 
scheduled programs, special “drives” in one form or another are in- 
variably made upon an already over-burdened public. Complete finan- 
cial support through the regular school funds is the only method for 
solving the problem. Utilizing any other means of financial support 
necessitates a compromise with an ethical principle. 

The actual situation as it exists today will be considered 
in this discourse. It will be taken for granted that finances 
have to be raised for interscholastic athletics, in most cases 
without a major portion of them being furnished by boards 
of education. Furthermore, it will be assumed that those 
responsible for athletic programs are interested in methods 
followed in other schools for obtaining, handling, and spend- 
ing finances most judiciously. In other words, the reality 
of financing a successful interschool athletic program will 
be the main thesis of this chapter. 

Methods of Raising Athletic Funds. — The methods of 
raising athletic funds are almost as numerous as are the 
schools which use them. No denial of the fact can be made 
that the easiest method of raising funds, except by board of 

“Lewis Hoch Wagenhorst, The Administration and Cost of High School 
Interscholastic Athletics, p. 103. New York- Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 205, 1924. 
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education grant, is by having a successful team. Usually 
public and students alike will pay to see a winner. This 
seems to be an American tradition. In most schools, how- 
ever, more than chance gate receipts are necessary to assure 
successful operation of the program for the year. Some of 
the methods followed in such schools will be presented. A 
word of qualification, however, is offered concerning them. 
Not all the plans mentioned here necessarily are recom- 
mended; the ones cited are those which apparently have 
been successful where they have been tried. They are of- 
fered only as suggestions. 

Many schoolmen legitimately are opposed to consuming 
too much school time in “selling campaigns” for financing 
athletics. In considering this matter, a committee of super- 
intendents of schools in California said : 4 “The reduction to 
an absolute minimum of ticket selling within the school for 
athletic contests should be effected.” There is no doubt 
that too many times school time unnecessarily is used for 
ticket-selling of all kinds. Such a practice is not necessary. 
It can be done at other times, expeditiously, and in a busi- 
nesslike manner. The whole scheme of raising, handling, 
and disbursing athletic funds in a high school should be 
made the basis of educational experiences for numerous stu- 
dents which would be good, practical business training for 
them. It should not become too much of a job for a few 
people, and it should include methods which are acceptable 
to students and public alike. 

Admission Prices . — Keep admission prices to athletic con- 
tests at a minimum as far as high school students are con- 
cerned. They should be the first ones to have the oppor- 
tunity to see their teams in action. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to limit attendance at indoor contests because of seating 

‘Adopted by California School Superintendents’ Association ( Superin - 
tendents ’ Recommendations on Interscholastic Relations) . 
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accommodations. If so, take care of students first, and 
make the admission charges as low as possible, consistent 
with assurance of reasonably sufficient funds to finance the 
program. If it can be done, it is much more justifiable, 
educationally, to fill gymnasiums and playing field accom- 
modations with students rather than with adults. Such a 
policy emphasizes to the public the real individuals for 
whom the program is maintained. In some instances, also, 
such a policy has been instrumental in awakening school 
patrons to the need for additional school facilities. 

Season Tickets . — The sale of season athletic tickets to stu- 
dents and adults is a recommended procedure. By doing 
this, at least five things are accomplished: 

1. Prices for season tickets to students can be made much 
lower. 

2. The plan assures the school a minimum fund for pro- 
gram operations. 

3. It obtains funds early in the season for use in getting 
the sport under way. 

4. Season ticket sales reduce the weather hazard to sales 
which occur when athletic funds depend entirely on game- 
day admissions. 

5. In smaller communities, especially, season tickets are 
appreciated by interested adults. They offer a tangible 
way by which they may support the program. Such indi- 
viduals, usually, are the “more substantial” citizens in a 
town and are people whose presence lends a wholesome in- 
fluence at contests. 

The type of season ticket recommended is the booklet 
form or the form which has a detachable part to be removed 
when the ticket holder enters the gymnasium or field. The 
athletic booklet for students has the number of the book on 
the outside cover, with a space for the name of the owner. 
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There is a separate slip with an athletic event number for 
each contest. Usually, a space for the owner’s signature is 
provided on each event slip. For identification purposes 
the signature may be compared with the cover signature al- 
though some schools are not particular in this regard. The 
event slip must not be detached from the book prior to pres- 
entation at the gate or door and the entire book is handed to 
the ticket taker who tears out the appropriate slip and re- 
turns the book to the owner. A similar plan works out very 
well with adult season tickets and insures that only one 
admission is obtained for each event on each ticket. This 
arrangement also is faster than ticket punching when a 
single ticket is used, on which there are designated punch 
spaces. 

Student Activity or General Organization Tickets . — In 
schools in which student activity or general organization 
ticket plans are in effect it seems as though, generally, there 4 
is a better balance between athletics and other school activi- 
ties. This is as it should be. It is recognized, of course, 
that athletics present an activity which usually appeal to 
many students, either as participants or as spectators. It 
is quite natural and proper to capitalize on this interest to 
aid in support of other phases of the school activities pro- 
gram. The common practice in schools having general stu- 
dent tickets is to include some or all of the following, either 
entirely or partially, among the activities represented: 

1. Admission to all home athletic contests. 

2. Admission to special school assemblies or programs. 

3. Admission, or part admission, to school plays, con- 
certs, and operettas. 

4. Subscription to school paper. 

5. Part payment on the school annual. 

6. Admission to debates and other forensic contests. 

7. Admission, or part admission, to all-school parties. 
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This plan definitely centers finances for all the activities 
of a school; and, as in the case with season ticket sales in 
athletics, it establishes a working minimum for all school 
projects. Usually this arrangement is so set up that stu- 
dents buy their activity tickets on an installment basis by 
paying from ten to twenty-five cents per week until pur- 
chased. In other cases a small fee is paid each week during 
the entire school year. Generally, it has been found more 
desirable to arrange the payment schedule so that most of 
the ticket is paid for before the home football or basketball 
seasons are concluded. Schools have found frequently that 
payments on tickets lag considerably if they extend over 
too long a period, especially after the home football or 
basketball games have been played. A few minutes during 
a homeroom or utility period are all that are necessary to 
devote to collection of payments. Sometimes activity ticket 
stamps are sold on payment days to be placed in student 
folders. The bookkeeping system need not be elaborate; it 
need merely include the name of the ticket purchaser and 
spaces for payments on collection day dates. 

The division or proportioning of receipts from activity 
ticket sales will depend upon a number of different factors. 
A general board composed of representatives of all activities 
concerned should review the requests of each recipient from 
the funds. Probable additional income to be realized by 
some of them during the year should be taken into consider- 
ation when making apportionments. When the total amount 
to be received has been estimated as nearly as possible and 
budgets for the activities of the year have been approved, it 
is a comparatively simple matter to apportion the per- 
centages. Usually, no single activity should be allowed to 
exceed its apportionment without the approval of' the gen- 
eral activities board. Such a policy will insure that all pro- 
jects will have their allotted funds, and when balances from 
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certain of them accrue, they may be placed in reserve for 
future use of all activities. 

The idea of the “Ten Cents a Week” student activity plan 
is supposed to have originated in the Omaha (Nebraska) 
Technical High School. The division of the “activities dol- 
lar” at this school is shown in Table 2, and the outline of 
this plan follows: 5 

As used by Omaha Tech, each student has a folder or card on which 
are as many spaces as there are weeks in the school year. Stamps are 
printed and the teachers sell them each week, one teacher being respon- 
sible for a certain class weekly. When a boy or girl pays ten cents, the 
teacher then turns the money over to the Activities Association. A,s 
long as the card indicates the owner is paid up it will admit the student 
free to any school activity whether it be an athletic contest, a school 
play, a debate or the swimming privilege. 

Table 2 

DIVISION OF ACTIVITIES DOLLAR 
(OMAHA TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL) 


Recipient Amount 

Senior play and school annual 21.0^ 

Artists 10.4 

Football 10.2 

Baseball 7.5 

Track 6.5 

Basketball 5.1 

School paper 5.0 

Operettas 4.9 

Bands and orchestras 4.8 

Swimming 3.9 

Mass athletics 3.1 

Spring festival 2.8 

Assemblies and movies 2.7 

Wrestling 2.7 

Debating 2.4 

Honor roll 2.1 

Stamps and supplies 1.3 

Song books 1.2 

Miscellaneous 1.2 

Greenhouse 1.2 


B Successful Financial Plans For School Athletic Departments (booklet), 
pp. 3-4. Lowe and Campbell Athletic Goods Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The student activity or general organization ticket plan 
in high schools seems to offer the following advantages as a 
method of financing athletics and other activities: 

1. Unifies all school activities. 

2. Aids in keeping the athletics in their relatively proper 
place in the school activities program. 

3. Capitalizes on student interest in athletics to aid in 
financing other justifiable school activities. 

4. Reduces ticket-selling campaigns to a minimum 
through regular organization plans. 

5. Provides an early-season and known working capital 
for all activities. 

6. Provides accessible funds at the beginning of the 
school year. 

7. Plan may be sponsored as a student activity project. 

8. Should result in considerable saving to students be- 
cause prices may be reduced if sufficient tickets are sold. 

Student Fee Plan . — This plan apparently has been bor- 
rowed from colleges and universities. Many of the latter 
charge a definite sum for athletics, which is included when 
tuition payments are made. Some high schools have found 
it successful, but generally it is not used or recommended. 
The plan assesses each student in a high school a certain 
amount for the athletic program and admits him to all home 
contests. It is defended on the ground that textbooks have 
to be purchased and laboratory fees must be paid by stu- 
dents; therefore, an athletic fee from all is justifiable. If 
such a plan is to be workable in any school, it is certain that 
its inauguration should be preceded by an extensive educa- 
tional campaign among school patrons and parents of stu- 
dents. 

Other Athletic Finance Plans . — Schools frequently find it 
necessary to put on special functions in order to raise funds 
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to finance athletic programs. In fact, some schools use this 
method entirely as a means of support, with the result that 
gate receipts have been eliminated. Sometimes this pro- 
cedure has been forced on them because of inadequate facil- 
ities where athletic contests are held. Quite often it is not 
possible to accommodate spectators or charge admission, 
and resort to other finance methods has been necessary. 
Schemes used in certain schools which apparently have been 
successful are listed here. Again it is not to be inferred that 
all the procedures necessarily are recommended. However, 
they may offer suggestions to schoolmen in certain schools 
which will be of benefit to them. 

1. Tag sales — preceding or at time of games. 

2. Athletic carnival — may be held either indoors or out- 
doors. 

3. School dance — with special athletic or other activity 

features. 

4. School circus — an all-school affair, held in gym- 
nasium. 

5. School plays, operettas, minstrels. 

6. Band and orchestra concerts. 

7. Debating and forensic contests. 

8. Moving picture benefits — arrangements with local 
theater for percentage of advance sale of tickets. 

9. Candy and soft drink sales — at school or community 
functions. 

10. Magazine subscription campaigns. 

11. School work day — students work at odd jobs and 
turn in earnings to activities fund. 

12. Pie or cake socials or suppers — auction off pies or 
cakes made by girls of the high school. 

13. Sponsoring of professional entertainments — plays, 
musicals, athletic events. 

14. School newspaper sales day — sell special edition of 
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school paper at school and downtown. Make it a good edi- 
tion. 

15. Popularity or sponsor contests — votes with sale of 
activity tickets. 

16. Old paper day — students bring old papers and maga- 
zines from home. Proceeds from sale go to activities fund. 
Give prize to homeroom or class collecting most paper. 

17. Cooperative enterprizes with parent- teacher associa- 
tion or other civic organizations — These groups are inter- 
ested in the school program. Their cooperation usually can 
be secured. 

18. Water carnivals — very effective in school swimming 
pools or nearby rivers or lakes. 

19. Town cook book — mothers of students furnish 
proved recipes. Mimeograph or print for sale. 

20. Special auditorium programs — each class responsible 
for a program for which a small student admission fee is 
charged. 

The Handling of Athletic Funds.— The most important 
maxim in handling athletic or any school activity finances is 
to have a simple, understandable system and then follow it. 
Nothing can cause more embarrassment or difficulty to a 
schoolman than inefficiency or carelessness in handling 
school or athletic funds. In dealings with someone else’s 
money no transaction should be left unrecorded or unex- 
plained. Be definite and brief, but be complete. At all 
times the entire records showing receipts, disbursements, 
balances, or deficits should be open to inspection. 

Internal Accounting Records . — In some school systems 
board of education accounting divisions handle all financial 
transactions pertaining to high school athletics. , Such a 
procedure enables school officials to be divorced entirely from 
keeping records of this type and it centers financial matters 
in an agency which is expected by the public to have jurisdic- 
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tion over them. In other schools, however, boards of edu- 
cation do not feel disposed to assume these duties. They 
think that athletic and other school activity funds should 
not be handled by them because they are not tax moneys and 
do not properly come within their scope of duties. Whether 
or not board of education officials have definitely expressed 
themselves on this matter, it is significant to observe that, 
in a great majority of large and small schools, high school 
activity funds are handled by the schools themselves. They 
have their own internal accounting systems in most cases. 
Separate bank accounts are established and funds are dis- 
bursed only on order of authorized school executives. In 
connection with such plans it is an excellent procedure to 
make regular reports of school activity funds to the finance 
officer or finance division of the board of education. This is 
just an additional check on the school’s financial system. 
Likewise, it is highly desirable to ask that board of educa- 
tion auditors annually examine and certify the recorded 
transactions of the activity fund accounts. 

As far as athletic finances are concerned, it seems imma- 
terial whether there is a separate athletic association trea- 
surer in a school, or there is a central internal accounting 
system in effect, with a general school treasurer. In order 
that each activity may be considered as a part of the entire 
school program, it is recommended that the latter plan be 
followed. A central accounting system for all high school 
activities presents the following advantages over the scheme 
of having separate systems for each activity: 

1. Responsibility for disbursement of all school funds 
may be delegated to one individual. 

2. It is in harmony with the plan of having all school 
activities under the general supervision of an all-school 
committee. 

3. It enables the school administrator to have a com- 
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posite picture of the general condition, financial and other- 
wise, of all the school activities. 

4. It provides the possibility for a much more accurate 
audit of school activities funds than otherwise might be the 
case. 

5. The purposes for which expenditures are to be made 
may be more easily checked to ascertain if they are in 
accordance with authorization. 

6. Local banking institutions usually will prefer a single 
school deposit account rather than separate ones for each 
school activity fund. 

7. By the nature of it, the plan appeals to students and 
school patrons as being more businesslike. 

Schemes in local schools will vary with their plans of gen- 
eral organization and their size. Some of the most success- 
ful ones usually have a general faculty treasurer. It is 
recommended that the treasurer be someone other than the 
superintendent or principal. He should receive all funds 
from the proper officer of each activity organization on a 
regular form prepared for that purpose. (See example of 
internal account deposit blank used at Mount Clemens 
[Michigan] High School, Figure 36a.) This blank is made 
out in duplicate, with the activity officer and general or- 
ganization treasurer each having a copy. The amount of 
this deposit is placed to the credit of the appropriate activity. 
When funds are received in sufficient quantities from sev- 
eral activities, the general organization treasurer may make 
one deposit in the bank where the school account is kept. 
When an activity wishes to make a purchase, or pay an ac- 
count which has been authorized by its officers or the gen- 
eral activities committee, an order for a check ,is issued. 
This is presented to the g3neral organization treasurer (see 
Figure 366). Upon receipt of this request for money the 
general school organization treasurer then issues a school 
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check which has attached to it Remittance Advice informa- 
tion explaining the items covered by it (see Figure 36c). 

Obviously, the general school activities treasurer and his 
student assistants will do most of the bookkeeping in a cen- 
tralized system of this type. Funds will be allocated as to 
the activity organizations of a school. In turn, within each 
activity there will be allocations, for both receipts and ex- 
penditures. The extent of these details will depend upon 
the number of activities within a school as well as the divi- 
sions within each activity. 

Publication of Financial Reports. Regular interval state- 
ments — monthly, seasonal, term, or semester — should be 
prepared for submission to each activity and to such other 
officials as are in keeping with the school policy. To illus- 
trate a maximum policy in this respect, the list of statements 
below which might be included in a seasonal report for foot- 
ball is advocated by Burmahln 7 of Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Each of these could be prepared from the fund allocation 
heading in the bookkeeping procedure. Other sports would 
be comparable to this example. 

1. Seasonal Summary Football Statement of Receipts and Dis- 
bursements. 

2. Bar Graph Showing Receipts and Disbursements. 

3. Detailed Statement of Football Gate Receipts. 

4. Detailed Statement of Football Guarantee Income. 

5. Detailed Statement of Adhesive Expense. 

6. Detailed Statement of Football Equipment Purchased. 

7. Detailed Statement of Food Expense for Football Season. 

8. Detailed Statement of Goodwill Expense. 

9. Detailed Statement of Hotel Expense. 


fl The three forms illustrating accounting procedures at Mount Clemens 
(Michigan) High School have been used by permission of Principal M. 
McFarlane. They are illustrative of general forms this nature used in 
schools in which a central activities accounting fund system is in operation. 

7 E. F. Burmahln, “Accounting Procedure for High School and College 
Athletics,” Athletic Journal, October, 1935, pp. 29-30. 
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10. Detailed Statement of Laundry Expense. 

11. Detailed Statement of Medical Expense. 

12. Detailed Statement of Medical Supplies Expense. 

13. Detailed Statement of Miscellaneous Expense. 

14. Detailed Statement of Officials’ Expense. 

15. Detailed Statement of Office Supplies Expense. 

16. Detailed Statement of Opponents’ Guarantee Expense. 

17. Detailed Statement of Printing Expense. 

18. Detailed Statement of Scouting Expense. 

19. Detailed Statement of Sock Expense. 

20. Detailed Statement of Telephone Expense. 

21. Detailed Statement of Towel Service Expense. 

22. Detailed Statement of Transportation Expense. 

23. Detailed Statement of X-Ray Expense. 

24. Bar Graph Showing Profit or Loss on Each Football Game. 

25. Schedule of Football Games (with Scores). 

26. Names of Football Players (with Position). 

It is advisable to see that records of finances are known to 
the public, especially if the public is partly responsible for 
some of the funds by which the athletic program is con- 
ducted. In dealing with this subject elsewhere it was sug- 
gested that reports of receipts and disbursements for all 
athletic contests be placed in the hands of the superintendent 
or principal shortly after each game. Further, it is recom- 
mended that the school policy provide that such reports be 
placed on the school bulletin board, and frequently be pub- 
lished in the school or local newspaper. In this connection, 
however, be sure that reports of expenses for activities from 
which there is no income also are listed. These will show 
some of the expenses for activities which have to be paid out 
of the income from other sources. 

Some schools have regular policies of publication of all 
financial athletic reports. There is no reason why their 
status should not be made known. If funds are low, a pub- 
lished report may be a means by which interest can be 
aroused for replenishment of them. If there is an unreason- 
ably large surplus it undoubtedly is indicative that more ath- 
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letic or other school activities should be sponsored or that 
student admission fees should be lowered. There is no point 
to be gained in maintaining an unnecessarily large athletic 
or activity fund surplus. Reasonable working and emer- 
gency reserve funds are all that are necessary. 

As illustrative of a type of complete athletic report, the 
one published by Iron Mountain (Michigan) High School 
for the 1937-1938 school year is shown in Table 3. It ap- 
peared in the local daily paper (Iron Mountain News ) and 
was included in the financial proceedings and transaction 
notices of the City of Iron Mountain and the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Iron Mountain School District. It is complete 
and understandable. 


Table 3 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
IRON MOUNTAIN HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1938 


Balance on hand, July 1, 1937 


Receipts: 

Football games: 

St. Joseph — Contract S 50.00 

Ironwood — Contract 50.00 

Stambaugh 35 1 .05 

Menominee — Contract 100.00 

Escanaba 230.75 

Iron River 151.60 

Kingsford 927.55 

Marinette — Contract 50.00 


$1,910.95 


$ 


91.74 


Basketball games: 


Kingsford $187.60 

Stambaugh 137 .7 5 

Norway 169.50 

Crystal Falls 131.75 

Escanaba 117.80 

Ironwood 81.65 

Menominee 69.50 895.55 
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Expense allowance — district and regional 


tournaments 121.50 

Donations — cross country team 35.00 

Sale of equipment 10.00 

Miscellaneous 7.68 


Brought forward 
Disbursements: 


Football games: 

Game contracts $ 70.00 

Officiating 110.50 

Medical expense 104.00 

Transportation and hotel expense . . 246.95 

Equipment 586.56 

Guard and ticket service 71.00 

Field rental 50. 1 0 

Kingsford High School — One-half of net 

proceeds of Armistice Day game 405.45 

Miscellaneous 83.27 $1,727.83 


Basketball games: 

Game contracts $100.00 

Officiating 136.00 

Medical expense 9.20 

Transportation and hotel expense. . 287.22 

Equipment ... 241.24 

Guard and ticket service 21.00 

Miscellaneous 44.97 839.63 


Track: 

Medical expense $ 12.90 

Transportation and hotel expense 134.56 

Equipment 142.74 

Miscellaneous 20.30 310.50 


Golf and tennis: 

Transportation and hotel expense $ 21.00 

Miscellaneous 1.10 22.10 


Lease on playgrounds 1.00 

Miscellaneous 31.15 


2,980.68 

$3,072.42 


2,932.21 


Balance on hand June 30, 1938 


$ 140.21 
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Bank Reconcilement 

Balance in First National Bank $ 74.30 

Less, Outstanding checks 23.85 

$ 50.45 

Certificate of Participation — First National Bank 89.76 

Balance as above $ 140.21 


Another very effective way in which receipts and dis- 

hurofliYionfc m 9v ohnwn sn tlmt fhn jithlotir* finnnpinl 


Membership 

Miscellaneous 

Football 

Basketball 

Truck 

Tennis (B.&G.) 

Swirnminu 
(Girls) 7 



Fig. 37.— Bar Graph of Athletic Receipts and Disbursements. (Glass 
Senior High School, Lynchburg, Virginia) 


picture may be comprehended at a glance, is by means of the 
bar graph. Graphs of this type may be made projects for 
advanced members of mechanical drawing classes. A com- 
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posite graph may be made for receipts and disbursements for 
all activities. Individual sports graphs may be prepared to 
show income and expenses for each home game in each 
sport. Such a plan has been used effectively at Glass Senior 



Expeme / IS 15 33 

Fig. 38. — Bar Graph of Football Income and Expenses. (Glass Senior 

High School) 
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High School, Lynchburg, Virginia, and is illustrated in Fig- 
ures 37 and 38.® 

Athletic Budgets 

Purpose of an Athletic Budget. — A budget is merely an 
estimate of probable income and expenditures. Its prepara- 
tion is of value to those who make it because it necessitates 
that they anticipate all of the probable factors involved. 
Thus, constructive planning is necessary. Too many times 
schoolmen say that their athletic programs are so small that 
no budget is necessary. In other cases claims sometimes are 
made that there isn’t time to prepare budgets. Usually 
these are not legitimate excuses. While there may be some 
question about the amount of income to be realized from 
athletic contests, there can be no doubt of the absolute mini- 
mum necessary to finance an activity or program. This 
matter should be discussed by all those concerned before the 
program is established for the year. Then everyone will 
know the status of the activity or activities with which he is 
concerned. If insufficient funds are in sight for the mini- 
mum essentials of an activity, it is probable that it should 
not be sponsored. 

It is obvious that changes in budget allowances will have 
to be made in certain instances. Likewise, it is illogical to 
assume that a budget, once adopted, should be a hard and 
fast limit to which there must be blind adherence. In gen- 
eral, a budget should not be too specific or detailed. It 
should allow for flexibility within each activity. In the 
final analysis, then, an athletic budget simply is an attempt 
to balance receipts and expenditures, and its adoption should 
be the result of past experience in both of these matters. If 
accurate records of income and expenses for one year have 
been kept, it is a relatively simple matter to establish a 

'Ibid. 
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budget for the program for the next year. Williams and 
Brownell point out some of the factors to be kept in mind in 
budget making . 9 

In keeping with a principle previously suggested that budgets should 
be planned by schools, every high school should have an athletic budget 
representing estimated receipts and expenditures for each event. Il 
correctly organized the athletic council may prepare this budget which 
is approved by the proper administrative authority. The person in 
charge of a given activity such as football or track then knows exactly 
the amount of money he has to spend and conducts his sport ac- 
cordingly. 

It is difficult to suggest a satisfactory method of determining the 
budget for each athletic activity owing to the range in amount of equip- 
ment needed, the varying cost of this equipment, the popularity of the 
sport and its educational value. These items are never comparable 
Football is much more expensive than track, and basket ball costs more 
than tennis, but expense is not the sole criterion. Intramural athletics 
usually provide more educational value than interscholastic competition, 
but the latter affords outcomes that the former can never provide. 
Under our present system of gate receipts the sport which contributes 
the largest number of dollars to the athletic fund receives the lion’s 
share of the budget. This is unfortunate because it assumes that 
money pouring into the athletic coffer is synonomous with the educa- 
tional value of the activity to the community. It would be just as 
logical to argue that the person paying the largest tax for the support 
of education should receive the greatest benefit therefrom. 

The athletic budget for one activity has more than the 
mere sport itself to consider. It must be a balanced budget 
in the sense that it takes all the activities of the athletic 
program into consideration and sees that they are properly 
balanced as far as funds for their operation are concerned. 

Preparation of a Budget. — No general rule for the prepar- 
ation of an athletic budget can be formulated which is ap- 
plicable to schools of all sizes. General estimates of prob- 
able receipts from home games may be made from previous 
records. If there is a student or general organization ticket 

9 J. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, The Administration of Health and 
Physical Education , pp. 550-551. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1937. 



j BUDGET SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED INCOME 

| School: School Year: 19 -19 

1 


Home Games 

Away Games 

Total 


No. 

Receipts 

No. 

Guarantees 

Estimate 

Baseball 


$ 


$ 

$ 

Basketball 






Football 






Hockey 






Swimming 





■ 

Track 






Other 

i 

i 




(1) Total estimated 
receipts 


$ 


. 

$ 

$ 


(2) Estimated amount to be realized from 

student or general organization ticket 
sale $ 

(3) Total amount, if any, to be received 

from the board of education for pur- 
chase of playing equipment $ 

(4) Grand total of estimated receipts for 

present year (Sum of 1 , 2, 3) 

(5) Grand total of estimated expenditures 

for present year 

(6) Estimated surplus for year (Difference 

between 4 and 5) 

or 

(7) Estimated deficit for year (Difference 

between 5 and 4) 

Fig. 39. — Suggested Form for Budget Summary of Estimated Income. 


I 

$ 

$ 

$_ 
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sales plan in effect, the probable amount forthcoming from 
that source may be estimated. Any amount to be received 
from the local board of education for athletics also may be 
included and, thus, a probable total of all income may be 
determined. A suggested form for a composite report of 
estimated receipts to be used in preparation of an athletic 
budget appears in Figure 39. It presents a simple method 
by which this information may be shown. 

Estimating details of probable expenditures may involve 
more time and effort than estimating probable receipts from 
athletic contests. A school must know what equipment if 
has on hand, the condition of it. and the amount of new 
equipment to be purchased. This information may be ob- 
tained from the seasonal inventories. 10 Also, such items as 
general administration; game officials; contract guarantees; 
expenses for games away from home; equipment repairs; 
new equipment; training, first aid and medical supplies; 
awards; incidentals, including pictures, meet and league fees, 
and the like. (See suggested Budget Summary of Esti- 
mated Expenses, Figure 40.) This suggested form will not 
show all the details necessary under each item ; but, if it is 
completely filled out for the sports sponsored by a school, it 
will disclose the general budget figures for each activity and 
the totals. 

Obviously one can devise other ways of preparing athletic 
budgets, with possibly more successful application to indi- 
vidual school problems, than the suggestions mentioned in 
this discussion. The purpose of the forms shown here is to 
present relatively general ones from which schools may select 
the parts that pertain to their situations. In some in- 
stances, no doubt, schools will add items to those suggested. 
As stated previously, it will be necessary to set up divisions 
under each heading. For example, the item “Cost of New 

"See suggested Inventory form on page 211. 
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Playing and Game Equipment” must be divided into various 
sports. Each sport then would be subdivided into different 
equipment items, with the estimated number of each that 
are needed and the cost price. In such a manner, total esti- 
mates may be obtained which would constitute the total as 
it appears on the budget summary blanks. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on the importance of correct inven- 
tories. Also, it is imperative that prices for sports equip- 
ment and material to be purchased be exact. These are 
items of the budget which can be estimated accurately, and 
the correctness of them makes the budget valuable. Bud- 
gets from year to year should be preserved for reference and 
statistical purposes. 

Survey of Athletic Budgets. 11 — During the 1937-1938 
school year the author conducted a survey of the athletic 
budgets of schools in fifty cities in six states, including Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Minnesota, New York, Texas, and Michi- 
gan. Schools were divided into three classifications: (1) 
schools with enrollments of less than five hundred students; 
(2) schools with enrollments of between five hundred and 
fifteen hundred students; (3) schools with enrollments of 
over fifteen hundred students. 

Questions were asked first concerning general athletic 
financial plans in effect in each school, and concerning aver- 
age receipts from athletic contests (Tables 4 and 5, p. 261). 
This information is significant in indicating the proportion 
of schools having some student or general organization ticket 
plan which aids in the support of athletics and other activi- 
ties. This seems especially true in schools with enrollments 
of less than fifteen hundred. It also is significant that a 
majority of the smaller high schools reporting stated that 


11 Based on C. E. Forsythe, “A High School Athletic Budget Survey,” 
Michigan High School Athletic Association Bulletin, May, 1938, pp. 232-236. 



BUDGET SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED EXPENSES 
School: School Year: 19 -19 


Sport. 

Administration: Cost of Bleachers, Guards, 
Tickets, Field, Printing, Postage, etc. 

Cost of Officials for Home Contests 

Home Game Contract Guarantees 

Away-Game Expenses 

Cost of Equipment, Repairs, and Mainte- 
nance 

Cost of New Playing and Game Equipment 

Cost of Training, First-Aid, and Medical 
Supplies 

Cost of Awards 

Incidentals: Team Pictures, Meet or League 
Fees, etc. 

1 

Total Estimate for Sport for Year i 

Baseball 











Basketball 











Boxing 











Cross-Country 











Football 











Golf 











Hockey 











Swimming 











Tennis 











Track 











Wrestling 











Others 











Total Estimate 












Fig. 40. — Suggested Form for Budget Summary of Estimated Expenses. 
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Table 4 

GENERAL FINANCIAL INFORMATION 


School Enrollment 


Item 

Schools having student or general organ- 
ization tickets 

Schools receiving financial aid for ath- 
letic programs from boards of educa- 
tion 

Schools anticipating a “balanced budg- 
et” or surplus during current school 

year 

Schools anticipating an athletic deficit 
during the current school year 


Less than 
,500 
(22)° 

500-1.500 

(10)° 

Over 

1500 

(12)“ 

18 

11 


lb 



14 

14 

11 

8 


1 


a Number of achoole included in survey 

they received some aid from boards of education toward fi- 
nancing their athletic programs. 


Table 5 

AVERAGE SEASON RECEIPTS FROM HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC CONTESTS 


Sport 

School Enrollment 

Less than 500 

500-1500 

Over 1500 

Football 

$461.25 (12)* 
275.00 (22) 
43.50 (2) 
30.00 (5) 

$1,783.12 (16)” 
692.81 (16) 
33.75 (4) 
66.00 (5) 

S3, 708.33 (12)- 
900.00 (12) 
226.66 (3) 
137.50 (2) 
63.33 (6) 

Basketball 

Track 

Baseball 

Swimming 





a Number of schools included in survey. 

Football, of course, is the sport furnishing the greatest 
amount of income and, as would be expected, the receipts 
seem to increase in direct proportion to the size of the school. 
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AVERAGE HIGH SCHOOL BUDGETS IN EIGHT ACTIVITIES 
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Budget 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Cross-Country 
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Figures in parentheses indicate number of schools included in survey. 
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Basketball, track, baseball, and swimming follow in the 
order named. 

Table 6 (p. 262) shows the average of budgets in eight ac- 
tivities submitted by schools in the three enrollment classifi- 
cations. It will be seen that there are nine divisions under 
each sport for which estimates of expenditures are given. It 
is not to be assumed that figures in the table are all-inclusive 
or necessarily indicative of what budgets in those sport s 
should be. Naturally, this is to be expected when averages 
are considered rather than median expenditures or those al 
the upper and lower limits of the schools concerned. This 
does, however, show general trends and gives a general idea 
of averages in finances, receipts, and individual sports bud- 
gets in schools of various enrollment ranges. During the 
1937-1938 school year an investigation of high school ath- 
letic expenditures in seventy-eight of the ninety-seven high 
schools belonging to the Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic 
Conference was made by John McGrath of East Hartford 
High School. 12 

The total amount of money spent by the 78 schools which made re- 
plies was $88,181.54. This amount of money was raised in the following 


manner: 

Student Dues 14% 

Season Tickets 10 

Gate Receipts 47 

Miscellaneous Money-making Activities 16 

Board of Education 13 


This information is significant when compared with that in 
Tables 4 and 5 (page 261). 

Types of Budgets. — For the guidance of the athletic di- 
rector in preparing his budget, examples of various budgets 
are set forth below. 

“John E. McGrath, “A Study of Income and Expenditures for Inter- 
scholastic Athletics in Connecticut High Schools,” Connecticut Interscholas- 
tic Athletic Conference Bulletin, May, 1938, pp. 99-100. 
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A Suggested Medium-Sized School Budget Jar Four 
Sports . — It has been stated previously that general budgets 
for schools of various sizes are difficult to prepare. There 
are so many extenuating circumstances in different schools 
that general estimates applicable to all may become mean- 
ingless. As a guide for those that might be classified as 
medium-sized high schools, Mr. William Healy of Sycamore 
(Illinois) High School has prepared whal he considers a 
standard budget 13 (see Table 7). 


Table 7 

A STANDARD BUDGET FOR SCHOOLS OF FROM 300 TO 600 
(Four Sports) 


Item 

Football 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Track 

General equipment" . 

$525 

$325 

$112 

$86 

Trips 

270 

170 

77 

88 

Awards 

27 

25 

4 

36 

Printing 

32 

25 



Maintenance 

40 




Scouting 

9 

. . 



Rentals 


121 



Medical 

83 

23 



Total (Grand total, 
$2,100} 

$992 

$089 

$193 

$210 

Per Cent to Each 





Sport 

46 

35 

9 

10 


•Includes, bulls, jerseys, pants, pads, socks, shoes, helmets, officials. 


A Complete Large School Athletic Budget . — In order that 
a complete athletic budget in all its details may be studied, 
that which was prepared for the consideration of the athletic 
board of Ann Arbor (Michigan) High School for the 1938- 
1939 school year is included (see Table 8). It is indicative 
of the type of budgets which are the basis for the manage- 

11 William Healy, “Financing An Athletic Program,” Scholastic Coach , 
June, 1938, p. 20. 
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ment and financing of the athletic programs in larger high 
schools. (Ann Arbor High School has an enrollment of 
approximately 1100 students.) While such a budget as that 
presented may seem too detailed for small schools, yet there 
are suggestions in it which are worthy of their attention. 14 

Table 8 

ANN ARBOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TENTATIVE BUDGET SUGGESTED TO THE ATHLETIC BOARD 16 

1938-1939 


Estimated Receipts 

10^ a week plan: 750 signers @ $3 per year = $2250; 57 % of $2250. . $1282.50 

5 home football games (average, $350 per game) 1750.00 

2 home football games (average, $5.00 per game [second team]) .... 10.00 

Football season tickets: 500 @ $1.50 750.00 

Football season tickets: 100 @ $1 100.00 

7 home basketball games (average, $60 per game) 420.00 

Track 10.00 

Swimming 15.00 

Wrestling 7.50 


Total Estimated Receipts $4345.00 


Estimated Expenses (Recapitulation) 


Cross Country $ 72.25 

Football 2136.91 

Basketball 926.27 

Swimming 211.00 

Gymnasium Team 15.00 

Wrestling 90.75 

TVn plr 

Indoor 72.00 

Outdoor 130.75 

Golf 113.60 

Intramural Sports 250.00 

Cheer Leaders 27.00 


14 The “Ann Arbor Senior High School Tentative Budget Suggested to the 
Athletic Board” was proposed under the supervision of L. H. Hollway, Direc- 
tor of Physical Education and Interscholastic Athletics. It is reproduced 
here with his permission. 

16 This budget is approximately $340 out of balance because of extremely 
conservative estimates of receipts from the 101 a week plan and the five 
home football games. 
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Five-A League 32.00 

Omega 40.00 

Tennis 119.25 

Baseball 447.10 

Total Estimated Expenses $4683.88 


Estimated Expenses (Itemized) 


Cross Country: 

Games: Home Away 

Royal Oak Oct. 1 $10.00 

St. Marys-Lansing Oct 8 

Jackson Oct. 15 10.00 

Lansing E. or C Oct. 22 $10.00 

5-A League Meet Oct. 29 15.00 

State Meet-Ypsi Nov. 5 3.00 

Flint-Northern Nov. 12 $ 48.00 

Training supplies 8.00 

Picture .75 

Letter awards 4.00 

Cleaning 3.00 

Equipment: 2 pr. shoes I- $4.25. 8.50 


Total Cross Country Expenses $ 72.25 

Football: 

Officials: 5 games, 3 officials per game @ $15.00 225.00 

Administration: 

Cost of electricity for night games and practice 


sessions $ 75.00 

Public address system @ $7.00 per game, 5 games . . 35.00 

Guards, ticket sellers, ticket takers and supervision: 

$40.00 per game, 5 games 200.00 310.00 

Games: 

1st team Home Away 

Wayne Sept. 23 

Grosse Pointe Oct. 1 $ 90.00 

Ypsi. Central Oct. 7 $100.00 

Lansing Central Oct. 14 

Battle Creek Oct. 21 

Lansing Eastern Oct. 28 100.00 

Ferndale Nov. 4 125.00 

Jackson Nov. 11 80.00 495.00 

2nd team 

Manchester Sept. 30 
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Dearborn 25.00 

Manchester Oct. 28 25.00 

Game Pending 20.00 70.00 

Officials: 2 games, 2 officials per game @ $7.50 30.00 

Scouting of 7 games @ $7.50 52.50 

Training and first aid supplies 75.00 

Letter awards 20.00 

Pin awards 10.00 

Certificate awards 5.00 

Telephone 5.00 

Pictures 2.00 

Printing of season tickets, student activities tickets 
and single admission tickets 30.00 199.50 

Equipment for 1st and 2nd teams: 

30 prs. football pants @ $5.60 $168.00 

12 game jerseys ® $9.50 114.00 

3 doz. pr. sweat socks ® $2.40 7.20 

10 prs. football shoes @ $8.50 85.00 

3 doz. practice jerseys @ $21 per doz 63.00 

4 doz. ankle wraps ® $1 per doz 4.00 

25 sets of removable cleats — regular and mud @ 50£ 

per set 12.50 

1 gross of shoe laces 11.16 

4 white footballs @ $9.25 37.00 

1 5-lb. can snow-proof grease @ $2 2.00 

6 side-line jackets ® $6 05 . . . 36.30 

2 doz. prs. footless stockings @ $21 per doz 42.00 

9 prs. shoulder pads @ $5.95 53.55 

6 prs. hip pads @ $8.95 53.70 

Foam rubber (about 2 sq. ft.) 6.00 

Cleaning and repairing of football equipment 100.00 

Marking and stenciling of football equipment .... 12.00 807.41 

Total Football Expenses $2136.91 

Equipment furnished by Board of Education : 

6 footballs @ $9.25 $ 55.50 

8 prs. hip pads @ $8.95 71.60 

8 head gears @ $6.85 54.80 

8 shoulder pads @ $5.95 47.60 


$229.50 

Basketball: 

Officials: 7 games, 2 officials per game (rate $12.50 within a radius 
of 25 miles; $15 outside a radius of 25 miles) $ 210.00 
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Games: Home Away 

Dearborn 

Alumni 

St. Thomas 

Lansing Eastern 

Jackson 

Hattie Creek 

Lansing Central 


Hattie Creek $ 75.00 

Lansing Eastern. . fill. 50 

Lansing Central . . 63.50 

Jackson ... 47.50 

Ypsilanti Central 10.00 259.50 

Equipment: 

5 white shirts @ $1.85 .... $ 9.25 

12 sweat shirts (a), $6.50 ... 78.00 

5 purple pants @ $2.70 ... 13.50 

5 knee pads $2.25 .... 11.25 

5 purple shirts @ $1.85 . 9.25 

8 prs. of shoes @ $3.50 28.00 

2 doz. shoe strings (al 8£ ... 1.92 

12 practice shirts (a) 00 ^ 7.20 

12 practice pants @45^ 5.40 

2 basketballs @ $12 . . . 24.00 

Cleaning equipment 37.50 225.27 

Letter awards 12.00 

Training supplies . 35.00 

Tickets 10.00 

Telephone 2.00 

Pictures 1.50 

Scouting 20.00 

Advertising 10.00 

Bleachers 25.00 

Guards and ticket takers 116.00 

Total Basketball Expenses $ 926.27 

Equipment furnished by Board of Education: 

6 basketballs @ $12 $ 72.00 

Swimming : 

Equipment: 

5 suits @ $4 $ 20.00 

2 diving straps @$1 2.00 

2 robes @ $5 10.00 $ 32.00 
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Meets: Home Away 

Alumni 

Pontiac 

Lansing Eastern 30.00 

Ypsilanti Central 

Jackson 

Ypsilanti Roosevelt 

Kalamazoo 40.00 

Lansing Central 30.00 

Battle Creek 

Ypsilanti Central 2.00 

Grosse Pointe 

5- A League, Away 

State Meet Here 50.00 152.00 

Telephone 2.00 

Letter awards 10.00 

Pin awards 5.00 

Certificate awards 3.00 

Picture 1.00 

Training supplies 6.00 


Total Swimming Expenses $211.00 


Equipment furnished by Board of Education: 

Rental of pool $125.00 


Gymnasium Team $ 15.00 


Wrestling: 

4 dual meets $ 60.00 

4 prs. wrestling trunks @ $4.50 18.00 

Letter awards 4.00 

Pin awards 2.00 

Certificate awards 1.00 

Training supplies 5.00 

Picture .75 

Total Wrestling Expenses $ 90.75 


Track: 

Indoor: 

Meets: 

Session Room 

Meet Mar. 2 or 3 

Alumni Mar. 9 or 10 
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River Rouge — Mar. 17 

Wyandotte Mar. 24 

Lansing Eastern Mar. 31 
Birmingham .... Apr. 7 


$ 22.00 
25.00 

$ 47.00 


Training supplies 7.00 

Equipment: 

6 sweat suits $ 12,00 

3 track suits 6.00 18.00 $ 72.00 


Outdoor: 

Meets: Home Away 

Jackson April 28 $ 1.00 

Pontiac May 6 1.00 

Lansing Central May 13 Either here or there 
5-A League Meet May 20 $ 25.00 

State Meet May 27 20.00 

Wayne June 10 5.00 


Lansing Central (if there) 25.00 $77.00 


Training supplies 10.00 

Cleaning equipment 8.00 

Letter awards and certificates. . . . 8.00 

Telephone 1.00 

Picture .75 

Shells and gun cleaner 2.00 

Watch repairs 2.00 


Equipment: 

4 prs. shoes @ $4 $ 16.00 

3 sweat suits @ $2 6.00 22.00 130.75 


Total Track Expenses .... 


$ 202.75 


Golf: 

4 jerseys @ $1.50 $ 6.00 

Green's fees 10.00 

4 matches away 40.00 

State tournament 30.00 

Letter awards 3.00 

Pin awards 2.00 

Certificate awards 1.00 

3 doz. golf balls @ $7.20 21.60 


Total Golf Expenses 


$ 113.60 
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Equipment furnished by Board of Education: 

2 doz. golf balls @ $7.20 $ 14.40 

Intramural Sports: 

Supervision of boys intramural sports program: fall, 

winter, and spring $200.00 

Supplies for boys and girls intramural program 50.00 

Total Intramural Expenses $ 250.00 

Cheer Leaders: 

4 cheer leader jerseys @ $4 $ 16.00 

2 large megaphones @ $3 6.00 

2 small megaphones @ $1 2.00 

2 letter awards 1.00 

2 pin awards 1.50 

2 certificate awards .50 

Total Cheer Leaders Expenses $ 27.00 

Five-A League: 

League fee $ 20.00 

2 trips for meetings 12.00 

Total Five-A League Expenses $ 32.00 


Omega: 

Athletic pictures for C 

Tennis: 

Matches: 

Ypsilanti Roosevelt 
Lansing Central . . . 

Adrian 

University High . . . 

Battle Creek 

Ypsilanti Central . . 
Lansing Eastern . . . 
Ypsilanti Central . . 

Jackson 

Plymouth 

Regional 

State Meet 


Equipment: 

4 doz. balls @ $4.50 $ 18.00 

Picture .75 

Letter awards 8.00 
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Pin awards 3.00 

Certificate awards 2.00 

Telephone 2.00 

Training supplies 2.00 

9 shirts @ $2.50 21.50 57.25 


Total Tennis Expenses $ 1 19.25 


Equipment furnished by Board of Education: 

2 H doz. balls $ 11.25 

Baseball: 

Officials: 5 games, 1 official per game @ $7.50 $ 37.50 

Games: Home Away 

Ypsilanti Central $ 5.00 

Ypsilanti Roosevelt 5.00 

Ypsilanti Lincoln 5.00 

Clinton 15.00 

Battle Creek 70.00 

Lansing Central 50.00 

Lansing Eastern . . 

Jackson 

Clinton 

Wayne 

Alumni ... 150.00 


Equipment: 

5 pants @ $3.75 $ 18.75 

12 shirts @ $5 60 00 

12 caps @ 75 9.00 

10 sweat shirts @ $1 10.00 

15 prs. sox @ 70^ 10.50 

3 doz. baseballs @$14 42.00 

2 doz. bats @ $18 36.00 

1 score book .25 

Training supplies 10.00 

Picture -75 

Set of bases 5.50 

Bat bag 5.35 

Letter awards 11.00 

Telephone 3.00 

Cleaning equipment 37.50 259.60 


Total Baseball Expenses $ 447.10 


Equipment furnished by Board of Education : 

2 doz. balls @ $13.50 $ 27.00 

1 doz. bats @ $18.00 18.00 


$ 45.00 
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Annual “Per Sport ” Budgets . — The discussion concern- 
ing athletic budgets is being brought to a close with the in- 
clusion of some data prepared by the Department of Health 
and Physical Education, Detroit Public Schools, regarding 
the “per sport” and “per individual” costs of four common 
sports. 16 With the exception of the information concerning 
cross-country and track (Table 11), cost of personal and 
general game equipment is calculated on a three-year basis 
because it is felt that equipment has first-rate utility for 
that period. The information contained in the Detroit 
figures will give schools a chance to compare their indi- 
vidual and sport costs with a central system in which ath- 
letic equipment is bought for eighteen schools on the basis 
of competitive bids. (See Tables 9 through 12.) 

Table 0 

DETROIT ANNUAL BASEBALL BUDGET, SQUAD OF 18 
(Estimate computed on a basis of 3-year costs. ) 



3-Year 

Yearly 

Item 

Cost 

Cost 

Personal equipment (per boy) : 

Uniform 

$13.45 


Sliding pads 

1.50 


Sweat socks (2 pr.) 

50 


3-year cost per boy 

$15.45 


Annual squad cost ($15.45 -s- 3 X 18) 


$92.70 

Balls: 3 doz. @ $13.60 


40.80 

Bats: 2 doz. @ $21 


42.00 

Team equipment: 

First baseman’s mitt 

$ 6.30 


Catcher’s mitt 

7.00 


Mask 

5.60 


Protector 

6.30 


Shin guards 

4.75 


Home plate 

6.00 


Bases 

6.10 



“The material in Tables 9 through 12 was prepared by George Mead, 
Supervisor of Health Education, In Charge of Interscholastic Athletics, De- 
troit Public Schools, and is used with his permission. 
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Bat bag 4.00 


3-year cost $46.05 

Annual squad cost 15.35 

Transportation: 10 games at $2.50 25.00 

Officials: 10 games @ $5 50.00 

Total for Squad $265.85 

Table 10 

DETROIT ANNUAL BASKETBALL BUDGET, SQUAD OF 12 
(Estimate computed on a basis of 3-year costs.) 


3-Year Yearly 

Item Cost Cost 

Personal equipment (per boy) : 

Jersey $ 2.75 

Pants 1.80 

Kneepads 1,60 

Stockings 1.25 

Sweat pants 4.20 

Sweat shirts 3,90 

Wool sweat socks (6 pair) 1.50 


3-year cost per boy $17.00 

Annual squad cost ($17 -s- 3 X 12) $67.80 

Shoes: 12 pairs @ $2.85 34.20 

Basketballs: 10 @ $8.05 80.50 

ScorebooK .50 

Timer 3.50 

Eye guard 2.00 

Transportation: 10 games at $10 100.00 

Officials: 10 games @ $5 50.00 

Bleachers 75.00 


Total for Squad $413.50 


Table 11 

DETROIT ANNUAL CROSS-COUNTRY AND TRACK BUDGET, 
SQUAD OF 50 


, Squad 

Item Breakdovm Cost 

Personal equipment (per boy) : 

Jersey $ .75 

Pants 85 
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Sweatpants 1.00 

Sweat shirt 80 

Sweat socks 25 


Total per boy $3.65 

Total for squad (50 X $3.65) 

3-year equipment: 3-year cost 

Shot, indoor $ 9.00 

Shot, outdoor 2.00 

Vaulting pole 1 1 . 00 

Discus 7.00 

Tape 3.75 

Stop watch 13.50 


3-year cost $46.25 

Annual squad cost 

Yearly equipment: 

Cross bars $ 1.50 

Hurdles 10.00 

High-jump standards 5.00 

Pole-vault standards 5.00 

Gun ($10 for 3 years) 3.50 


Transportation : 

Cross country $50.00 

Indoor track 50.00 

Outdoor track 50.00 


Total for Squad 


Table 12 

DETROIT ANNUAL FOOTBALL BUDGET, SQUAD OF 
(Estimate computed on a basis of 3-year costs.) 


3-Year 

Item Cost 

Personal equipment (per boy) : 

Helmet $ 5.90 

Jersey 8.50 

Shoulder pads 6.30 

Pants 8.50 

Stockings (wool) 1.15 

Stockings (cotton) 3.00 

Sweat socks (wool) 3.00 


3-year cost per boy $36.35 


$182.50 

15.00 

25.00 

150.00 

$372.50 

40 

Yearly 

Cost 
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Annual squad cost ($36.35 -s- 3 X 40) $480.00 

Footballs: 10 @ $7.50 75.00 

Timer ($4 for 3 years) 1.35 

40 sideline coats ($5 for 5 years) 40.00 

Pump 1.35 

40 cotton practice jerseys @$1 40.00 

Transportation: 10 games @ $15 150.00 

Officials: 2 per game @ $5 (7 games) 70.00 

Tackling dummy ($26.60 for 3 years) 8.85 

Bleachers 75.00 

Guards for canvas (approximately) 100.00 


Total for Squad $1041.55 


It is quite probable that these “per sport” budget esti- 
mates in baseball, basketball, cross-country and track, and 
football may vary somewhat from costs paid by average 
schools. In some instances they will be greater and in 
others less, dependent, of course, upon the quality of mer- 
chandise purchased. It is probable, however, that schools 
will be able to effect considerable savings if they combine 
their wants and submit them to competitive bidders. By 
buying in quantities it is possible to secure better prices. 



CHAPTER XI 


Safety and Sanitation in Athletics 

The Safety Program 

Contribution to the health of participants is one of the 
claims frequently made for athletics. It is pointed out that 
regularity of habits during training seasons, eating proper 
foods, and exercise following an adequate training period 
are all health aids. No denial is intended of these claims. 
Certainly it is an excellent thing, from a physiological stand- 
point at least, for high school students to eat, sleep, exercise, 
and play properly and regularly. Moreover, there is a real 
educational benefit to the participant in his having had the 
opportunity to learn the fundamental skills of a new game. 
In what other manner may a boy better learn the rules of a 
game, its lessons in cooperation and sportsmanship, and its 
disciplinary implications than through the high school ath- 
letic program? The possibilities of athletics are unlimited 
in their opportunities to teach good habits — in health or in 
other ways. 

School people, however, in their zeal to teach the game 
itself, must not be guilty of overlooking some of the common 
things which pertain to health of participants. Safety in 
athletics and improved standards in sanitation, as well as 
health habits, are important. Today as never before there 
is a health and safety consciousness among school students 
and adults. The athletic program provides a fine opportu- 
nity to emphasize these factors. Safety, probably more 

278 
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than anything else at the present time, catches the attention 
of the general public. People are looking for safer ways of 
doing things and have been spurred on in this desire largely 
by traffic accidents and fatalities. It behooves schoolmen, 
therefore, to set up safety programs. Many schools, state- 
wide organizations, and state departments of education, have 
definite safety courses of study which are available for the 
asking. Athletics in any school may be made a phase of 
this attention which is being given to better and safer living. 
Be safe, sanitary, and sane in the conduct of athletics, and 
the program will be improved immeasurably. 

A Safety Program Check List. — The whole school, rather 
than isolated parts of it, should be the unit in operation of 
the safety program. Someone has said that health and 
safety cannot be taught but that they have to be experi- 
enced. Thus, there should be provided numerous oppor- 
tunities for such experiences. A suggested check on the way 
a safety program in a school works and its accomplishments 
was prepared recently by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Delaware . 1 

Is your safety program “clicking” or does it “bog down” in spots? 
Can you show tangible results because of your efforts m the promotion 
of safety education? These and other similar questions may logically be 
put to you at any time by school officials, parents, and the public. As 
a reminder and to enable you to promote an efficient and comprehen- 
sive safety program, emphasis, where needed, should be placed on any 
one or all of the following aspects of safety education: 

Methods oj Promotion 

r Safety patrols, leaders’ corps, safety coun- 
cils, student monitors, graded play areas, 
teach guidance, playground supervision, 
^and equipment inspection. 

1 Prepared by Division of Health and Physical Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Delaware. 


Type of Sajety 
1. Physical Safety 
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2. Moral Safety 


3. Social Safety 


4. Mental Safety 


Instructional courses, i.e., home economics, 
biology and related sciences, hygiene, 
physical and health education, guidance 
by Dean of Girls-Boys, home room teach- 
ers, and biographies of famous people. 

"Selection of companions, school socials- , 
dramatics, chaperonage, assemblies, dir- 
y eeted interschool contests, teacher-pa rent- 
pupil contacts, and modern, attractive, 
sanitary schools. 

"Tests and measurements, periodic evalua- 
tion, decreasing or increasing assignments, 
y supervised study, grouping (slow, medium, 
fast), committee work and pupil partici- 
pation m appealing projects. 


It will be observed from the Delaware suggestions that 
safety has a broad construction in the school program and 
comes in contact with students through numerous agencies. 
While this discussion deals primarily with activities in ath- 
letics, yet within this subject itself there are many teaching 
and experiencing possibilities. Safety from the athletic 
standpoint often has the narrow connotation of being that 
which is free from accident or injury. This is only one of 
the points to be kept in mind. Safe doing, safe planning, 
safe thinking — these and many more are safety phases of 
athletics. 


Athletic Safety Essentials 

Much has been written about the inculcation of safety 
habits in high school students and adults by various methods. 
In the discussion of such possibilities in athletics, several 
contributing factors will be considered and an attempt made 
to show their importance. 

The Well-Trained Coach. — There are proper and accept- 
ed methods for the teaching of all athletic activities. In 
order that athletics may be taught properly, the teacher 
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should be one who is well trained and experienced in his 
field. Frankly, if a school cannot provide a man or woman 
who is properly trained to teach the sport desired, that sport 
should not be an activity on its athletic program. It has 
been stated previously that the best procedure is that of con- 
fining the coaching position to men in the physical educa- 
tion field. This seems desirable because, in general, such 
men will be better trained in fields allied with the physical 
activity incident to participation in athletics. Thus, they 
should know more about human anatomy, physiology, fa- 
tigue, exercise, body mechanics, and their relation to the 
sport which they are teaching. 

In most cases, the coach should be a man who has had 
actual experience in playing the game himself. This may 
sound like an unnecessary statement but quite often mem- 
bers of small school faculties especially have to coach teams 
in sports in which they have had no experience and with 
which they are unfamiliar. The point of emphasis about 
the training of the coach is that as a result of it he may be 
an important safety agency. The better training a coach 
has, the greater is the probability that the boys under his 
care will receive better instruction. Generally speaking, 
members of better instructed teams receive injuries less fre- 
quently than do those who don’t understand how to play 
and protect themselves in the sports in which they partici- 
pate. Obviously, this is true especially in football and 
basketball. A school’s first contribution to a program of 
greater safety in athletics is insistence that its teachers in 
athletics or coaches be well trained in their activities. 

Adequate Players’ Equipment.- -The second safety essen- 
tial in an athletic program is adequate playing equipment 
for the members of a team. This factor is one of first con- 
sideration for football especially. Nearly every one has 
seen a frail high school boy on some small school football 
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team with possibly no headgear; insufficient shoulder, hip, 
and thigh pads; and improper shoes. After each tackle that 
he made, we wondered if he would ever get up, and when he 
did once again we were impressed with the remarkable re- 
cuperative powers of the youthful human body and its abil- 
ity to withstand shock. In our largest colleges and univer- 
sities we do not ask even the most hardy and robust members 
of football squads to subject themselves to such dangers as 
confront some of our high school football players. This is 
not an indictment against high school football. It is an in- 
dictment against the elimination of common sense, or safety 
sense, on the part of some high schools concerning the type 
of equipment which they furnish the boys on their teams. 
If improper or insufficient equipment for football must be 
used, for safety’s sake, eliminate football from the program. 

In other sports commonly sponsored by high schools, the 
factor of playing equipment is not so important relatively 
as it is in football. These, theoretically, arc not body-con- 
tact games; football is. It is essential that proper shoes be 
available, furnished by either the school or participant, be- 
cause many foot, ankle, knee, and leg injuries in all sports 
are traceable to faulty footwear. 

Proper Playing Facilities. — Cross-country running and 
golf are the only commonly sponsored high school athletic 
activities which do not require smooth surfaces on which to 
conduct them. In cross-country the path of the course 
must be smooth for the runners. In golf the fairways should 
be free from ruts. Football and soccer are supposed to be 
played on a smooth, grass playing-area. The baseball dia- 
mond should be smooth and generally level, outfield as well 
as infield. Tracks and tennis courts, of course, must be 
smooth. Under no circumstances should football fields have 
stones, hard surfaces, or ruts in them. Keep them smooth 
with a good turf. Obstructions should be well back from 
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boundary lines. Gymnasium floors should be kept clean, 
not allowed to become slippery, and playing areas should be 
free for several feet from dangerous obstructions such as 
posts, stoves, walls, stairways, bleachers, drinking fountains, 
tables, and the like. Be safety conscious as far as all playing 
facilities, both outdoor and indoor, are concerned. It is 
much easier to prevent an accident in athletics than it is to 
explain to parents that their son’s misfortune was caused by 
someone’s carelessness. All safety and sanitation precau- 
tions should be observed just as faithfully during practice 
sessions as during regular games because, usually, there are 
between four or five times as many opportunities for acci- 
dents during practices as during games. 

Adequate Training. — Strictly speaking, adequate train- 
ing is a phase of athletic coaching. Good coaches always 
have insisted on members of their teams being in good physi- 
cal condition. The necessity for state association regula- 
tions requiring minimum training periods in certain sports 2 
apparently came about because poor coaches in some schools 
were not particular about the training periods of their teams. 
The normal human body possesses remarkable qualities to 
withstand unusual demands made of it. Its ability to re- 
cuperate from strain is almost unbelievable at times. Ath- 
letic competition, however, should not rely or call upon this 
reserve unnecessarily. Coaches should set up training and 
conditioning schedules for boys in each sport which will in- 
sure that, individually, they will be in proper condition to 
compete. After all, training is not difficult; it is simply get- 
ting into condition to play by means of common-sense living 
and intelligent hard work. The relation between injury and 
fatigue is more than an assumption. We know, we are less 
able to perform normal functions when ve are tired. It is 
only logical, then, that injuries are more likely to occur when 


'See page 114. 
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we are fatigued. As a safety measure, therefore, it is essen- 
tial that boys be in the best possible physical condition and 
have gone through an adequate training routine before they 
are allowed to compete in interscholastic athletic contests. 

Sufficient Number of Reserve Players. — It is difficult to 
set definite standards as to the number of reserve players 
necessary for each activity. Individual capacities and 
abilities of boys vary, as do also the policies of different 
coaches in the use of reserve players. As mentioned in the 
previous section, there is a definite relation between fatigue 
and the possibility of injury. It is apparent, therefore, that 
there should be sufficient reserves on a squad so that substi- 
tutes may be used when necessary from a safety standpoint 
as well as in consideration of the playing ability of the team. 
Tt is reasonable to assume that,, in general, there should be 
at least two members of a team for each position on it. 
Coaches know that competition between players for team po- 
sitions makes a better team. That is not the purpose in 
making this recommendation in this instance. It is made 
for the good of the boy and further to insure his safety in 
participation. A great many schools do not attain even 
this minimum in number of players. When this is the case, 
grave doubt may be raised as to the advisability of conduct- 
ing the activity. In football, basketball, and soccer, espe- 
cially, is this true. 

If a boy becomes injured, tired, has been ill, or is not in 
proper condition to play, he should not be in the game. His 
physical safety and health are endangered by competition 
under such circumstances Be especially careful of boys 
after serious or prolonged illnesses. Athletic coaches will be 
raising the standards of the coaching profession and their 
own reputations, as well as primarily protecting the welfare 
of the boys entrusted to their care, if they maintain policies 
of frequent substitutions in athletic contests. It is an old 
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adage that an athletic team is no stronger than its reserves. 
It is equally true that the best insurance against too much 
competition which is likely to result in injuries or harm to a 
boy is to have a sufficient number of reserves available so 
that needed or advisable substitutions may be made — and 
then not hesitating to make them. 

That there is a definite relation between injuries and size 
of squads is borne out in conclusions from a survey made of 
football injuries in Michigan high schools. 3 Three hundred 
one schools sponsoring the sport were included in the report, 
which represented participation in practice and games by 
11,703 boys. 

Injuries appear to be less frequent as the average size of the squad 
per school increases. In Class A schools (enrollment over 700) with a 
squad average membership of 77, 4.9% of the boys received some type of 
injury. In Class B schools (enrollment 300-700) the average squad 
membership was 49, and 5 % of the squad were reported as being in- 
jured. Class C schools (enrollment 100-300) had average squads of 27 
hoys and the injury percentage was 5.3. In Class D schools (enrollment 
less than 100) squads averaged 17 and 0.5% of the members were re- 
ported as injured during the season. 

Of course, these conclusions do not indicate as wide a vari- 
ation in the percentage of boys injured ( 4.9 to 6.5 per cent) 
as might be expected from the differences in average sizes of 
squads in the different classes of schools (77-49-27-17). 
However, the figures seem to indicate that a relation exists. 

Proper Officiating. — Great improvement has been made 
during the last few years in the caliber of officiating in high 
school athletic contests. State athletic associations have 
had much to do with this through their rules-interpretation 
meetings and insistence that games be handled with the 
protection of the participant uppermost in consideration. 
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Opinions of coaches vary as to what constitutes good officiat- 
ing from a strictly rules-interpretation standpoint. Good 
coaches, however, are usually in agreement when an official 
handles a game in football or basketball so that the physical 
welfare of contestants has been protected. Officials must 
know the game rules, be alert physically and mentally, and 
through their handling of the contest, keep it under control 
at all times. The day has gone when officials may consider 
that they have properly discharged their duties when they 
have handled a game simply by calling technical violations 
of the rules. While the play is in progress, the boys actually 
are under their care, especially in high school games. Good 
officials realize this, and that is an important reason why 
they are good officials. 

Equitable Competition. — A safety precaution of first im- 
portance is the policy of providing as nearly equitable com- 
petition as is possible in all athletic contests. Specifically, 
this means that the scheduling of games between large and 
small teams, generally, is undesirable. This applies espe- 
cially in football. Schools are inviting criticism if those 
with large team squads schedule games with others incom- 
parable in size, and vice versa. Especially is this true if in- 
juries occur in such games. Quite often these contests ap- 
peal to large schools as “openers.” The smaller schools 
often are interested because of the financial guarantees 
which they receive. Some high schools also play college and 
independent teams in football with decidedly unsatisfactory 
experiences. This criticism is not necessarily true in other 
sports of noncontact nature. In general, it is a safe and wise 
procedure for a school to limit its athletic competition to 
other schools relatively comparable in size to it. At least, it 
is one more safety precaution to which schools are beginning 
to give more attention than they did a few years ago and the 
results will be justified. 
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Summary. — In brief, a school may consider that its gen- 
eral athletic safety policy is consistent with good educational 
procedure if the following are considered : 

1. Employment of a well-trained coach or coaches to 
have charge of the activities in the athletic program. Pref- 
erably, coaches should be members of the physical education 
staff. 

2. Adequate, proper-fitting equipment should be avail- 
able for all players. If it cannot be provided, the activity 
should not be sponsored. 

3. Playing facilities should meet common-sense stand- 
ards. Boys should not be expected to play under conditions 
and with facilities admittedly unsafe or dangerous. 

4. Adequate training must be a requisite for all partici- 
pants. They should not be allowed to participate in games 
until proper physical condition is attained. 

5. Sufficient reserve material is an essential for good 
teams but it is a greater safety essential. Generally, there 
should be at least twice as many members on a squad as 
there are playing positions on the team. 

6. Competent officiating is an added means by which 
athletic contests may be made safer activities. Engage of- 
ficials who arc known to be strict in their enforcement of 
rules which are for the protection of participants. 

7. Fair and equitable competition in all athletics is a 
safety essential. In general, schools should limit their ath- 
letic competition to schools of comparable size. By so do- 
ing there is greater assurance that squads are more nearly 
equal in size, with the result that competition will be better 
and safer. 


Safety Suggestions for Various Sports 

General Safety Suggestions. — Prior to discussing a few 
safety suggestions which pertain to sports more commonly 
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sponsored in American high schools, it is well to consider the 
individual participant himself. There are many things he 
may do to further the safety program in any school. In the 
final analysis much of the success of any safety campaign 
depends upon his contribution to it. Schools may well keep 
their student bodies and athletes safety conscious by means 
of safety posters, safety assemblies, and the like. The fol- 
lowing list of personal safety habits, suggested by Lloyd, 
Deaver, and Eastwood , 4 should be learned by all individuals 
— students and adults: 

1. Never continue playing a game when fatigued. 

2. Do not attempt a hazardous new skill unless under the direction 
of a qualified person. 

3. When jumping see that the landing surface is sufficiently soft for 
the height of the fall and that there are no obstructions or uneven sur- 
faces. 

4. Proper personal equipment should be worn for protection at all 
times. 

5. Refuse to play the game if the equipment is improperly erected, 
the floor or field is slippery, rough or has obstacles which may lead to 
injury. 

6. When participating in an activity always keep in a position away 
from flying equipment, such as bats, discus, javelin, shot, etc. 

7. Never enter the water unless supervisor is present. 

8. See that all injuries are given immediate and adequate attention. 

9. Never try any stunts beyond your range of ability. 

10. Select activities which are within the range of your physical 
capabilities, i.e., cross-country running with an organic heart condition 
is dangerous. 

11. Avoid partaking in activities in overcrowded space. 

12. Never take advice or instruction from an unqualified person. 

13. “Warming-up” before participating in strenuous activities is a 
wise precaution in preventing strains end sprains. 

14. Demand a physical examination before entering physical edu- 
cation activities and a recheck before going out for any arduous sport. 

15. It is desirable that those participating in sports be protected 
against the cost of serious injuries. 

In the following enumeration of safety suggestions for high 

*F. S. Lloyd, G. G. Deaver, and F. R. Eastwood, Safety in Athletics, pp. 
215-216. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1936. 
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school sports, it will be assumed that methods dealing with 
safety in each sport, as far as techniques and skills of the 
game itself are concerned, have been properly covered by 
the coach. It is part of the coach’s job to instruct his play- 
ers in proper safety methods in sliding, tackling, pivoting, 
serving, blocking, falling on the ball, and so on. Physical 
factors pertaining to personal and playing equipment will be 
the items of chief consideration in the suggestions offered. 
In all cases it is recommended that a physician be present at 
contests, and it is assumed that all participants have passed 
physical examinations. 

Baseball Safety Suggestions. — These apply also to other 
outdoor ball games. 

1. Playing areas should be smooth and free from stones 
and ruts. 

2. Spectators should be kept a reasonable distance from 
playing area. 

3. Players’ benches and extra equipment should be well 
away from the base lines. 

4. Keep all substitutes seated on benches. 

5. Have a first-aid kit on hand and someone who knows 
how to use it. 

6. Be sure that catcher’s protective equipment is ade- 
quate. 

7. Proper sliding pads should be provided for all play- 
ers. 

8. Immediate attention should be given to all injuries 
and infections. 

9. Practice sessions should be well supervised. 

10. Be sure of proper conditioning of all players. 

Basketball Safety Suggestions. — Mary of these sugges- 
tions will apply to volleyball, badminton, indoor tennis, and 
other gymnasium activities. 
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1. Be sure of proper conditioning of all players. 

2. Practice sessions should be well supervised and of not 
too great length. 

3. Have a smooth, clean, but not slippery, floor. 

4. Posts, players’ benches, scoring tables, bleachers, and 
the like should be removed as far as possible from playing 
areas. 

5. Give immediate attention to all injuries and infec- 
tions. 

6. Keep all substitutes sealed on benches. 

7. Have ample space at end of court between end line 
and bleachers or wall. 

8. Have first-aid kit on hand at all games and practice 
sessions. 

9. Allow no injured players to participate in practice or 
games. 

10. Check on proper equipment, especially shoes. 

11. Keep players warm prior to participation. 

12. Make frequent substitutions and instruct teams to 
take allowed rest periods. 

Cross-Country and Track Safety Suggestions. — These 
are applicable also to other running activities. 

1. Proper conditioning in cross country and track is by 
far the most important safety consideration. 

2. Be sure that contestants are thoroughly warmed up 
before entering their events. 

3. Limit competition of each individual, as to number 
and type of events, in accordance with recommendations of 
best authorities on the subject. 

4. Have a first-aid kit on hand at practice sessions and 
meets. 

5. Keep spectators away from track and field events, 
both at practice sessions and at meets. 
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6. Be sure that vaulting and jumping pits are so con- 
structed that they provide a soft landing place for vaulters 
and jumpers. Keep them spaded constantly. 

7. Remember that the discus, javelin, and shot may 
cause serious injury to noncontestants and other spectators. 
Keep discus and javelin areas roped off and allow no one in 
them. (Several state high school athletic associations have 
eliminated the discus or javelin events, or both, from their 
lists of field activities largely because of danger in conducting 
them.) 

8. Give immediate attention to all injuries and infec- 
tions. 

Football Safety Suggestions. — The majority of these 
suggestions are applicable also to soccer and touch football. 

1. Use slacked lime or other noninjurious substance for 
field marking. 

2. Insist on proper fitting equipment, especially pads, 
helmets, and shoes. 

3. Keep field in good condition — sodded, level, and free 
from stones. 

4. Be sure that substitutes are warmed up before they 
enter games. 

5. Keep substitutes seated on benches. 

6. Keep chairs, substitutes’ benches, extra equipment, 
and band instruments a safe distance (5 to 10 yards) from 
side and end lines. 

7. Place yard-line markers a safe distance from side 
lines. 

8. Use flexible staff goal line flags. 

9. Provide sweaters or jackets for substitutes. 

10. Require that helmets be worn during all scrimmages 
and games. 
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11. Team members should be thoroughly warmed up be- 
fore the start of each half. 

12. Keep spectators off the field during practice sessions. 

13. Immediate attention should be given to all injuries 
and infections. 

14. Conduct well-organized and well-supervised practice 
sessions. 

15. Don't allow an injured boy to practice or play until 
permission is received from the physician in charge of his 
case. 

16. Remove fatigued and injured players from games. 

17. Instruct players to report injuries at once. 

18. Check weights of squad members daily if possible. 

19. Use tackling dummy instead of “live bait" in tackling 
practice as much as possible. Be sure that the mechanical 
release works properly. 

The regulations of the Football Committee of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, in part, are offered herewith as excel- 
lent safety guides for the start of football season in the fall: 5 

1. No work of a hazardous nature shall be permitted any individual 
until he is in proper condition; and then only when wearing all the 
necessary safety equipment. 

2. No rolling blocking, or blocking in the open, shall be permitted 
until after the third day of practice. 

3. No tackling, either live or dummy, shall be permitted until after 
the fifth day of practice. If tackling “under punts” is given at all, it 
shall be permitted only once a week and then only under the coach's 
personal direction. 

4. No scrimmage shall be permitted until after the sixth day of 
practice. 

5. No “falling on the ball” shall be permitted until after the second 
week of practice. 

6. Sufficient “warming-up” exercises shall precede each day's prac- 
tice, and all boys shall be kept “warmed-up” by a continuous and varied 

# Dr. Harry B. Burns and C. Lawrence Walsh, “Reducing the Number and 
Severity of Football Injuries,” Athletic Journal, October, 
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program during the entire period. A short, snappy practice is more 
beneficial and interesting than a long “hit or miss” session. 

7. The scrimmaging, tackling and similar fundamentals shall be 
given before the “tired” or exhaustion point is reached. 

8. Strict compliance with the training program (sleep, diet, rest) is 
absolutely essential. 

9. Boys shall be encouraged to keep in good condition all summer, 
but discouraged from heavy work which will use up the energy they need 
for normal growth. 

Swimming Safety Suggestions. — These apply to class as 
well as competitive swimming. 

1. Have adequate supervision at all times. 

2. Proper conditioning for speed and distance swimmers 
is most essential. 

3. Limit entries of contestants to the minimum number 
of events recommended by the best authorities in the field. 

4. Give proper attention to diet. 

5. Do not allow swimmers to swim alone. 

6. An hour to two hours should elapse between eating 
and swimming times. 

7. Surfaces at sides and ends of pool should not be slip- 
pery. 

8. Life preservers or “fish poles” should be available at 
all pools. 

9. Bacteria counts in pools should be frequent and accu- 
rate. 

Indiana’s Safety Suggestions. — It does not seem feasible 
to list additional sports activities with possible safety sug- 
gestions. Tennis and golf, generally, are not considered 
hazardous games. Comparatively few schools sponsor 
hockey as an interscholastic activity. In conclusion, there 
are listed below some general suggestions for the prevention 
of athletic injuries from the Indiana High School Athletic 
Association : 6 

•'‘Athletic Injuries,” Indiana High School Athletic Association Bulletin, 
September, 
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1. Thorough examinations of all candidates for athletics by regu- 
larly licensed and reputable physicians prior to practice periods in any 
sport. 

2. Periodic examinations of all athletes following sickness, opera- 
tions, lack of vitality, etc. 

3. Elimination of all students from participation in any sport when 
in doubt regarding the physical fitness of the students for the sport. 

4. Parental consent for all students prior to practices and games in 
any sport. 

5. Proper and adequate equipment of the right quality for parti- 
cipants in all practices and games. 

6. Proper training of sufficient duration prior to participation in 
games and strenuous practices. 

7. Careful attention to the condition of play fields, tracks, gymna- 
siums, courts and pools, together with their equipment, facilities and 
accommodations. 

8. Good officiating in practices and games. The rules should be 
observed but if not they should be enforced rigidly at all times. Good 
officiating is not merely fair, it is efficient. 

9. Insistence on fair competition. Schools often go out of their class 
to compete. Often the matured, the skilled, the trained, the hardened, 
the experienced, the well-coached boy or team is placed in competition 
with the boy or team having few if any of these advantages. 

10. Removal of players from participation in practices and games 
when fatigued or injured. Some excellent coaches request the game of- 
ficials to inform them when their players should be removed from the 
game on account of injuries or fatigue. 

11. First aid service at all times. Minor injuries — cuts, bruises, in- 
fections, blisters, abrasions, boils, etc., should be given early and careful 
attention. Minor injuries can quickly become major ones. 

12. Medical attendance at games and scrimmages. Someone has 
said that a limping football player has no business in the game. The 
physician should be able to speak with authority and his recommenda- 
tion should be followed. 

13. Coaching of the highest type. This does not mean “goody” or 
“softy” coaching but it means good coaching, rigid coaching, competent 
coaching. Mollycoddling is not recommended. 

14. Relative sizes of squads. Numbers are not all-important but 
the football coach who uses 22 players, equal man to man with the 11 
players of the opponent team, has a distinct advantage in many ways 
and in all probability will reach home with fewer injuries. The length 
of time in a game per player has a bearing on injuries, in all probability. 

15. Warm-up periods prior to scrimmage or game entrance. A few 
bendings are not sufficient along this line. 
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16. Attention to weather conditions. 

17. Proper conditioning of players. This point concerns the mental 
as well as the physical condition of the player and the morale condition 
of the whole team. 

This list may look long and forbidding but injuries in athletic 
games are too numerous and too severe. The whole situation can be 
changed for the better and attention to the points given will effect de- 
sirable changes. If we cannot afford to protect— we cannot afford to 
play. 

Safety in Transportation 

The subject of tranportation has been discussed quite at 
length in Chapter VII . 7 It seems advisable to consider it 
again, however, as an item to receive safety attention. 
Common carriers or school busses are recommended. In 
themselves they are lessons in safety because of the unusual 
safety precautions of practically all drivers of such vehicles. 
Members of athletic teams should be cautioned regarding ad- 
herence to safety regulations and common courtesies while 
on the streets of cities or towns in which away games are 
played. Definite discipline rules, likewise, should be in ef- 
fect while enroute to and from schools for games. 

A problem of considerable importance is that of impress- 
ing students with the need for following safety rules in trav- 
eling to and from practice sessions. Of course, this is not a 
problem when practice and playing fields are adjacent to the 
school, but in many instances this is not the case. If stu- 
dents travel from the school to the practice field in private 
cars, insist that the number of passengers carried is not in 
excess of the intended capacity of the car. For violation of 
this regulation, suspend the offenders from the squad for a 
definite period. Allow no fast driving or racing from the 
school to the practice field, a violation to be punishable by 
the same penalty as above. Emphasize these regulations 
and enforce them if possible by an honor code. Insist that 

’See section on “Transportation,” Chapter VII, page 189. 
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street parking be in accordance with city traffic regulations. 
Park cars in the practice field enclosure if possible. The 
ideal arrangement where a transportation problem of this 
kind exists is to use a common carrier to and from the school 
and field before and after practice sessions. Many schools 
follow such a procedure. Insistence on following the best 
recognized safety traffic regulations in athletics is just an- 
other means of emphasizing safety throughout the entire 
school safety program. 

The Sanitation Program 

It was previously stated in this chapter that one of the 
purposes of interscholastic athletics is to develop health 
habits in participants. Lessons in sanitation also are im- 
portant and certainly may become health habits. Ordin- 
arily the athletes of a school are the finest of physical speci- 
mens. They come to coaches with almost perfect physiques. 
We must be sure that, when they have finished their high 
school athletic competition, they still are physically fine 
young men. They should have learned how to play; how to 
cooperate; how to “give and take”; what it is to be a good 
sportsman ; and, above all, more about how to live and take 
care of themselves. It is folly to think that an athlete will 
develop habits of health if they are not practiced by the 
athletic team squad and those in charge of it. When rules 
of sanitation and safety are disregarded, some of the most 
valuable “carry-over” lessons of athletics are lost. 

Experiences in Sanitation. — Probably all of us have shud- 
dered at some of the things we have seen at athletic contests 
which flaunted all the common-sense rules of health and 
sanitation. What about the common towel that all the 
members of the team used to wipe perspiration from their 
faces? Have we not seen the single lemon that all the boys 
used, supposedly to quench their thirst. Surely we will re- 
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member how the towel went sliding across the floor and then 
wiped everyone’s face and neck. Then there was the com- 
mon water bucket with its dipper or sponge which everybody 
used. Often, after the game was over, several boys used the 
same towel following the shower. Sometimes this towel was 
not laundered for several weeks. On occasions it was neces- 
sary (we thought) to exchange between team members items 
of personal playing equipment, such as socks, shirts, jerseys, 
and helmets, without sterilizing them, not to mention wash- 
ing them. 

There were times when cuts, infections, sprains, and 
bruises were “laughed-off” and not reported because it was 
thought that an athlete should be able to “take it.” All 
these practices, and probably many more, could be cited. 
But suffice it to say that we do not want these to remain in 
the experiences of participants as some of the things they 
learned in high school athletics. They should remember 
that at times, the coach, director, or trainer seemed over- 
scrupulous in his enforcement of safety, sanitary, and clean- 
liness regulations; that the physical welfare of the boys on 
the team meant more to him and to the school than did all 
of the possible victories during a season. 

Of course, no one willfully intends to be negligent in mat- 
ters of sanitation in athletics. It just happens and some- 
times a check-up is needed in order that stock of one’s self 
may be taken. 

A Sanitation Self-Analysis. — Recently a self-evaluating 
check on practical sanitation in high school athletics, part of 
which is listed herewith, was prepared by C. O. Jackson of 
the University of Illinois . 8 How would your school stand? 

1. Are medical examinations for varsity athletes required season- 
ally? After illness? . . 

* C. O. Jackson, “Practical Sanitation in High School Athletics,” Illinois 
High School Athletic Association Bulletin, December, 1936, pp. 50-61. 
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2. Do varsity athletes receive some protective, or nutritive food, 

such as cod-liver oil, orange juice, hot chocolate, or milk after each prac- 
tice? 

3. Is a sanitary type of floor finish used in your gymnasium? 

4. Is it cleaned daily? By accepted sanitary stand- 

ards? .... 

5. Are locker and shower rooms cleaned and disinfected daily? 

6. Are toilets and urinals cleaned and disinfected daily? 

7. Do you provide sanitary drinking facilities in your gymnasium? 

8. Do you furnish personal athletic equipment (socks, supporters, 

jerseys) ? Are these cleaned adequately each week? 

9. Do you clean gym mats frequently, using approved sanitary 

methods? . Are flannel mat covers cleaned frequently? 

10. Do you furnish clean towels daily for your athletes? 

Are these laundered by accepted sanitary standards? 

Can you conscientiously arid whole-heartedly answer “Yes” to every 
question? Now, can you give a loud and emphatic “No” to the next 
two? 

1. Do you approve of such practices as: 

(а) Exchanging personal equipment (sweat clothing, practice jerseys, 
socks, supporters, or helmets) ? 

(б) Sharing a common water bottle, sponge, or towel? 

(c) Sucking a common lemon or orange? 

(d) Spitting on the floor or behind wall pads? 

2. Has any epidemic of boils, colds, sore throat, or athlete’s foot oc- 
curred among your teams during the past two years? ... 

If you were able to answer all the questions as suggested, you are to 
be congratulated for giving the students of your school a real opportu- 
nity to participate in sports under clean and healthful conditions. If 
you have skipped certain items because they worried you, or because you 
couldn’t answer them honestly, perhaps the time has come to study 
your entire athletic set-up and policies. Certainly any “BILL OF 
RIGHTS” in athletics should include first of all, definite attention to the 
health and safety of participants, and secondly, just as close attention 
to their surroundings, and their equipment. 

It is said that “confession is good for the soul.” If a 
school’s athletic policy does not require practically all the 
approved practices advocated in the first set of questions 
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prepared by Jackson, there is something wrong with it. If 
so, straighten it out; and, at the latest, the next season 
should be the time for starting things anew. 

Sanitation Suggestions. — In addition to physical exam- 
inations which it is assumed that all students have had prior 
to athletic competition, there are numerous other health 
and sanitation regulations that are imperative. The safety 
suggestions recommended for various sports® in many re- 
spects also dealt with health and sanitation. Primarily, 
however, they were offered as ways of avoiding excessive ac- 
cident incidence in athletics. Included herewith are several 
common axioms for health and sanitation as they apply to 
the average high school athletic program: 10 

1. Insist on proper fitting equipment. It lessens the 
chance of infection by irritation from loose or tight apparel. 

2. Sterilize personal equipment prior to any interchange 
between players. 

3. Provide sanitary drinking facilities. Use individ- 
ual, half-pint pop or milk bottles or paper cups on field; 
fountain in gymnasium. 

4. Always have a first-aid kit on hand. 

5. Keep personal equipment aired and dry between 
practice sessions. 

6. Be sure players are cooled off and have thoroughly 
dried themselves before leaving locker rooms. 

7. Inspect shoes regularly for nails and breaks which 
might cause infection. 

8. Inspect showers frequently and keep them adjusted 
so that the possibilities of scalding and hot water burns are 
reduced to a minimum. 
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9. Insist on one towel being used by only one boy. 

10. Permit no exchange between players of personal 
equipment without coach’s permission, penalty to be dismis- 
sal from squad. 

11. Provide proper facilities in gymnasium for expecto- 
rating. 

12. Insist on a warm shower being followed by a cold one. 

13. Provide or insist upon clean, dry towels every day. 

14. Keep players off wet ground between halves of foot- 
ball or soccer games. 

15. Provide side-line sweaters or jackets for substitutes. 

16. Inspect players regularly for infections or injuries. 

17. Insist that injuries, no matter how slight, be reported 
immediately after they are received. 

18. Clean lockers, showers, and toilets frequently and sci- 
entifically. 

19. Be sure that taping and bandaging are done correctly. 

20. Don’t allow ill or injured players to participate in 
practice or games. 

21. Check weights of squad members daily. 

22. Provide a separate towel for each team member for 
use at time-outs or between halves of contests. Hand it to 
him or provide a sanitary receptacle for it. Don’t allow it 
to touch the floor. 

23. Launder uniforms and sweat clothes frequently. 

24. Provide foot baths or other accepted treatment for 
the prevention of athlete’s foot. 

25. Allow no “common lemon 3 or oranges’’ for team use. 

26. Keep gymnasium floors scientifically clean. 

Medical Supervision of Athletics 

Methods in Effect. — Nothing should be construed from 
any of the suggestions already mentioned that they are to 
take the place of adequate medical supervision of athletics. 
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There are hazards in virtually everything we do. Competi- 
tion in athletics, of course, is not an exception. The advan- 
tage that athletics offer is the ability to make some prepara- 
tion for them before they occur. It should be a rule of first 
importance that arrangements for medical attention be 
available for all athletic competition ; that is, provision at 
least should be made for first-aid or emergency treatment in 
case of accident. Policies of schools vary in this particular. 
Boards of education in some states employ school physicians 
who are assigned to athletic teams. In certain instances 
school nurses also are available. In some schools the ath- 
letic association or athletic department of the high school 
employs a physician who takes care of all physical examina- 
tions of athletes and injuries. The school athletic associa- 
tion usually pays the physician a flat fee for his work plus the 
cost of medical supplies and hospitalization in such an ar- 
rangement. Other school systems accept no responsibility 
for any injuries in accordance with the theory that the physi- 
cian of the student’s family should take complete care of his 
case. This does not mean that first-aid and emergency 
treatment would not be given an injured boy at the direction 
of the school athletic authorities. Such professional serv- 
ices would be at the expense of the student’s family, however. 

Still another arrangement is that whereby the physician 
is a volunteer as far as his services are concerned. This plan 
is the most common. Probably arrangements are not com- 
plete in many cases and are not ideal, but they exist because 
school athletic departments don’t have the money to employ 
physicians at regular fees. Many state courts have decreed 
that public tax money raised for educational purposes may 
not be spent to defray cost of athletic or other schopl activity 
injuries. In hundreds of high schools throughout the nation 
public-spirited and interested physicians have given freely 
of their time and services in order that there might be at least 
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a minimum of medical supervision of athletic programs. 
Without discounting the well-intentioned and much-ap- 
preciated philanthropies of such physicians, it might be 
pointed out that their services do provide them opportuni- 
ties for contacts which would be impossible for them to make 
in any other way. High school students are members of 
families, all of whom need medical attention. In a few 
years after their high school graduation a majority of the 
boys on athletic teams will marry and have families of their 
own. Experiences of physicians indicate that many of these 
boys later employ them as their family physicians. It may 
be considered as a long-time type of professional advertising. 
Plans are in effect in some states whereby an athletic acci- 
dent plan or injury insurance 11 is provided for athletes. 
Fees received from such a plan are used to defray the cost of 
care of injuries. 

Place of Coach and Trainer. — Neither of these individ- 
uals should consider themselves “doctors.” Without excep- 
tion, diagnosis and medical treatment should be referred to 
a competent physician. First-aid treatments should be ex- 
actly what the name implies and nothing more. The so- 
called trainer in many high schools often is a student man- 
ager or an ex-athlete. As such, his functions should be those 
in keeping with his experience. The coach, who should 
have had training in first-aid work, should direct any ban- 
daging, taping, or emergency treatments administered to 
team members. The word of the physician in charge of an 
injured player, not the judgment of the coach as to how 
badly he thinks he needs the player for a certain game, 
should be the absolute and final decision in determining 
when a player may compete. The use of faculty trainers is 
advocated. 

11 See pages 303-314 for complete discussion of athletic injury benefit and 
injury insurance plans. 
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Athletic Injury Insurance 

General Consideration. — There are differences of opinion 
among various state athletic associations as to the advisabil- 
ity of state-wide plans for athletic injury expense coverage. 
Local schools in some states apparently are not interested 
because of the existence of plans for handling injuries in 
their own cases which are satisfactory to them. This seems 
to be true especially in the larger schools. Some state ath- 
letic associations feel that, as athletic associations, they 
should not get into the insurance business and that their 
energies and funds should be directed toward prevention of 
athletic injuries rather than paying for them after they oc- 
cur. Some schools hesitate to place themselves in the posi- 
tion of appearing to assume responsibility for injuries which 
occur to high school students who, voluntarily, are partici- 
pating in an athletic activity. In many other cases state 
associations and schools have not been in a financial position 
to guarantee athletic injury payments. 

On the other hand, nearly half of the states belonging to 
the National Federation of State High School Athletic As- 
sociations have some form of athletic accident benefit or 
protection plans in effect. Some states, while not having 
plans of their own, have made data available to their mem- 
ber schools concerning reliable commercial insurance com- 
panies that are interested in offering athletic injury coverage. 
Other states have waged campaigns for greater protection 
and safety in conducting the athletic program. State asso- 
ciations which have benefit or protection plans in effect 
point to the fact that they are for the actual benefit of the 
injured player and are not theoretical matters. They, too, 
feel that safety campaigns should be waged, but that their 
first responsibility is to the boy who has been injured in a 
game conducted under their jurisdiction. 
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Athletic Injury Data. — Regardless of personal or profes- 
sional opinions regarding athletic insurance plans, their ad- 
ministration has been a valuable method by which data on 
athletic injuries has been obtained. It was pretty much 
guesswork prior to 1930 when the Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association inaugurated the first state-wide scheme 
of athletic injury coverage for high school players. The 
data collected by Wisconsin, followed closely by New York 
and scattered information in other states, present valuable 
statistics for study. Classifications of injuries now have 
been made which should aid materially, either in the con- 
struction of equipment or in changes in playing rules which 
will make games safer. 

The data, also may be a basis for serious consideration as 
to the advisability of sponsoring some of the present high 
school athletic activities because of their high incidence of 
injuries. Football, of course, is the most hazardous inter- 
scholastic sport. It is bound to be because of the nature 
of the game. During the 1937 football season in Wisconsin, 
injury claims were paid in 717 cases. 12 New York paid 
claims on 462 injuries incurred during the 1937 season. 13 
Wisconsin’s injury payments in basketball numbered 366 for 
1937-38, 14 while the basketball season for the same year in 
New York accounted for 74 injury payments. 15 Differ- 
ences in figures are explainable chiefly because of differences 
in schedules of payment. Wisconsin also reported payment 
on athletic injuries in physical education in 39 instances 
and in other sports in a total of 108 cases. 19 Injuries during 
the 1937-1938 school year in Wisconsin were classified as 
follows: 17 
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Both bones of either leg broken between ankle and knee .... 5 

Both bones of either arm broken between wrist and elbow 17 

Either arm broken above the elbow 18 

Either bone of either leg broken between ankle and knee 49 

Either bone of either arm broken between wrist and elbow . . 53 

Broken Collar Bone . 70 

Broken Jaw .... .4 

Broken Nose 123 

Dental Injuries 506 

Broken Bone in Hand 93 

Broken Bone in Foot .31 

Broken Shoulder 4 

Broken Hip 3 

Broken Cheek Bone .3 

Broken Knee Cap . . 2 

Cerebral Hemorrhage . 7 

Fractured Vertebra 4 

Fractured Ribs .56 

Dislocated Knee 10 

Dislocated Shoulder .13 

Dislocated Ankle ... 2 

Dislocated Elbow ... 9 

Dislocated Wrist 3 

X-Ray Examinations 78 

Non-Scheduled Injuries 156 


Total Number of Injuries 1319 


Football Payments, 1937 (New York) 


Arm Injuries . . 

17 

Collar Bone Injuries 

26 

Contusions 

..48 

Hand and Finger Injuries 

... 37 

Head Injuries 

23 

Leg Injuries ... 

49 

Nose Injuries 

34 

Punctures 

23 

Rib Injuries 

10 

Sprains 

127 


See footnote 13. 
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Teeth Injuries 55 

Miscellaneous Injuries 33 

Basketball Payments, 1937-38 (New York) 

Arm Injuries 7 

Collar Bones, Broken 1 

Hand Injuries . . .... 6 

Head Injuries 5 

Leg Injuries 15 

Noses, Broken ... 2 

Shoulder Injuries ... 7 

Sprains .16 

Teeth Injuries 10 

Miscellaneous Injuries 5 

While the figures included in the Wisconsin and New York 
reports may appear (o be staggering, it must be kept in mind 
that they represent a comparatively small percentage of in- 
juries for the total number of boys participating in the 
sports. Between twenty-five and thirty thousand boys were 
included in the total coverage of these two states. Thus, 
strictly from a percentage standpoint, the proportion of in- 
juries to number of players is not alarmingly large. 

Essentials of the Wisconsin Athletic Accident Benefit 
Plan. — Wisconsin’s plan of benefits for athletic injuries is 
presented in part because it was the first in the field and has 
been the general pattern for those in effect in other states 19 
and for most commercial companies offering this type of 
coverage. The plan sets up a definite schedule of payments 
for specified injuries. It has been in effect for eight years 
and has the following schedules of dues and benefits : 20 

Wisconsin Athletic Accident Benefit Plan for 1938-39 

I. Dues. The dues for 1938-1939 will be as follows: 

Class A — Schools of more than 1,000 $50.00 

Class B — Schools of from 600 to 1,000 40.00 

Class C — Schools of from 250 to 600 20.00 

w See pages 35 and 304. 

* “Athletic Accident Benefit Plan for 1938-39,” Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 11-12. 
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Class D — Schools of from 100 to 250 15.00 

Class E — Schools of less than 100 7.50 

II. The 1938-39 Schedule of Benefits: 

Entire sight of one eye if irrevocably lost $200.00 

Fractured pelvis 80.00 

Both bones of either leg fractured between ankle and knee . . . 75.00 

Both bones of either arm fractured between wrist and elbow . 60.00 

Cerebral hemorrhage 50.00 

Either leg fractured above the knee and in cast 50.00 

Either arm fractured above the elbow . . 40.00 

Fractured vertebra 40.00 

Either bone of either leg fractured between ankle and knee 30.00 

Either bone of either arm fractured between wrist and elbow 25.00 
Fractured collar bone 20.00 

Fractured scapula . . 20.00 

Fractured cheek bone 20.00 

Fractured knee cap 20.00 

Fractured jaw 20.00 

Fractured nose 10.00 

Fractured bone in hand — radiograph required 10.00 

Fractured bone m hand — no radiograph 7.50 

Fractured bone in foot — radiograph required 10.00 

Fractured bone in foot — no radiograph 7.50 

Fractured ribs — two or more 10.00 

(One rib only — $5.00) 

Complete dislocation of joints, if injury keeps participant out 
of competition for a period of at least 15 days 
Knee ... . .. 15.00 

Shoulder . 12.50 

Ankle 10.00 

Arm — elbow or wrist 7.50 

X-ray examination to determine fracture 5.00 


(This will only be allowed in cases where request for fracture is filed 
and X-ray is negative to fracture.) 

III. Medical Regulations 

1. Benefits on green stick fractures will be limited to half the amount 
listed on the Schedule. 

2. A radiograph may be required on all injuries scheduled at $20.00 
or more. If a radiograph is requested on other scheduled injuries, an 
allowance of $2.00 for each picture will be made in addition to the 
scheduled benefit. 

3. The amount actually allowed will not exceed the itemized state- 
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ment filed by the physician which must accompany every request for 
benefit. The listed amount is the maximum in each case. 

IV. Dental Schedule 

One chipped tooth 

Broken facing 

Replacing knocked out filling .... 

One broken tooth 

Loss of one tooth 

Maximum fee for one dental injury 
Ordinary small fillings 

V. Dental Regulations 

1. If dental radiographs are requested, an allowance of $2.00 will be 
made in addition to the scheduled benefit. 

2. In the event an injured tooth is so badly damaged that it is lost 
because of an injury, a maximum benefit of $20.00 will be allowed upon 
approval by the Dental Advisor. 

3. In dental injuries where the Dental Advisor of the W.I.A.A. states 
that a less expensive type of filling would have been practical and would 
have given good service, adjustment will be made accordingly. 

4. The amount actually allowed will not exceed the itemized state- 
ment filed by the dentist which must accompany every request for bene- 
fit. The listed amount is the maximum in each case. 

5. Dental work must be completed before an adjustment will be 
made. 

6. No payments will be made for dental injuries unless the required 
dental card was filed with the Secretary. 

7. Dental benefits will not be paid for teeth reported as defective on 
examination unless corrected and so certified before date of injury. 

VI. Transportation Schedule 

Transportation injuries are being covered for the first time for 1938-39. 
The request for this benefit has come from schoolmen all over the State, 
While the schedule is not extensive, it does promise to be comprehensive. 
The cost of coverage is so reasonable that every student, at the time of 
registration, should include this benefit. No estimate can be made as to 
number and extent of injuries. No figures are available to even indicate 
a possible cost. The charge of 10/ per boy for the year is one which 
may require revision after experience. 

Principal Sum ... $300.00 

Maximum Hospital Benefit 100.00 

Maximum Medical Care 60.00 

Maximum Dental Care 30.00 


$ 2.00 
3.00 

3.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 

2.00 
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VII. Transportation Regulations 

1. The benefit will be paid provided the trip on which injury occurs 
was to or from a regularly scheduled event and under conditions and in 
a conveyance approved by the principal and under supervision of the 
school. The benefit will be paid even though the injury is compensated 
for through coverage supplied by regularly licensed, bonded carriers, or 
otherwise insured carriers. 

2. The Principal Sum shall constitute the maximum benefit in any 
individual case. 

3. The maximum benefit for any one accident shall be $1,500. In- 
dividual benefits will be pro-rated in this case. 

4. All rules applying to the Athletic Accident Benefit Plan apply also 
to participation in the Transportation Schedule. 

Wisconsin added two new types of coverage for 1938-1939, 
namely, transportation benefits and benefits for seventh and 
eighth graders. In addition to the school dues there is a 
registration fee of fifty cents per boy for football and twenty- 
five cents per boy for all sports except football. Transpor- 
tation coverage costs ten cents per boy in addition to the 
above. A complete set of physical examination and dental 
record cards for each boy must be on file in the State Associ- 
ation office. There are twenty-one definite regulations per- 
taining to requirements for participation in the plan. 21 

Essentials of the New York Athletic Protection Plan. — 
The Athletic Protection Plan in effect in the state of New 
York is the other state-wide injury payment scheme which 
will be discussed. In some respects it is similar to the Wis- 
consin plan. A schedule of benefits is set up, the payment 
of which is dependent upon receipt of sufficient funds. The 
administration appears to be somewhat simpler than in Wis- 
consin. Dues of member schools vary from $2.00 to $10.00, 
dependent upon membership. Tn order to present a clear 


“Mr. P. F. Neverman, Secretary of the Wisconsin Interscholastic Ath- 
letic Association, has been responsible for the organization and development 
of the Wisconsin plan. His address is Marinette, Wisconsin. 
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explanation of the Plan, it is presented here as it appeared 
in the 1938-39 New York Handbook. 22 

New York Athletic Protection Plan 

The Athletic Protection Fund is a plan to protect boys and girls en- 
gaged in athletics against the cost of injuries sustained in games and 
practices. In the six years of its experience, the Plan has paid for ali 
claims according to the schedule and in many cases has paid extraordin- 
ary expenses which have been incurred in relation to the claims. How- 
ever, the ASSOCIATION DOES NOT GUARANTEE the payment of 
any benefits. We have paid claims in full ; we expect to continue to do 
so; but we cannot distribute more money for injuries than is paid in by 
the schools in fees. If the sum total of the fees paid in by the schools is 
insufficient in any sport to pay the claims made at the end of the playing 
season, the valid claims will be allocated according to the amount of 
money available. 

Schools have in the past been delinquent in carrying out the simple 
directions pertaining to the operation of the plan. We cannot take re- 
sponsibility for your delinquencies. 

For several years we have felt that the amount paid for certain types 
of injuries was insufficient to adequately take care of the injuries in- 
curred. For instance, the amount of $10.00 for a broken tooth, while 
sufficient for any of the back teeth, will not adequately cover the cost of 
a good repair of a front tooth. Then too, the matter of dislocations 
has entered into frequent injury claims. Sometimes a serious disloca- 
tion of a shoulder is as bad as a break, so we have added not only to the 
amounts paid for present listed schedules, but we have also added several 
other types of injuries. 

Recently we addressed a questionnaire to the schools which had par- 
ticipated in the Plan for the last three years and we gave them the 
option of determining whether the fees for football should be $1, $1.25 
or $1.50. A large majority of the schools voted for the $1.50 fee for 
football and the commensurate amounts in the fees paid for the other 
sports. The increase of fees for basketball and baseball will not be as 
great because our experience in these sports has been much more favor- 
able. 

Please read very carefully the directions for the operation of the Plan. 
Some of them may result, from your point of view, in an excess amount 
of red tape, but we need all the information that we ask for in order to 
make an equitable distribution of the money. We want to pay claims; 

“New York State Public High School Athletic Association Handbook 
(1938-1939), pp. 37-48. 
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we expect to continue to do so, but, of course, we cannot promise to 
distribute more money for injuries than is paid in by schools in fees. 
If the money is not there to allocate, we will distribute the funds avail- 
able among the valid claims. A word regarding infections. INFEC- 
TIONS are preventable through simple care and immediate first aid at- 
tention. We WILL NOT PAY claims arising out of infections. 

Directions 

1. Your high school must be a member of the New York State Public 
High School Athletic Association and ready and willing to cooperate in 
the association activities. 

2. In order to expedite covering football squads the following pro- 
cedure should be followed: As soon as your squad reports, you may send 
a typewritten copy of the football squad members with a check covering 
the squad and a copy of the year’s schedule. (Fee is $1.50 per boy.) 
Your examination cards and official blank will be returned to you. Be- 
fore the first game, each boy must have a complete physical examina- 
tion and the official list of bovs must be returned to our files. YOU 
CANNOT SUBSTITUTE NAMES FOR BOYS ONCE IN THE PRO- 
TECTION PLAN, in other words, each new name must be covered by 
a fee. For other sports follow this procedure. Request the secretary 
to mail you a registration blank. The members of the squad should be 
arranged alphabetically and the information asked for filled out in each 
case. In addition, there will be furnished to each school a physical 
examination card which must be filled out by the physician at the time 
of the physical examination and on the back of which must bear the 
signature of the parent or guardian granting permission to compete in 
this sport, THIS CARD TS TO BE RETAINED IN THE FILES OF 
THE SCHOOL AND WHEN A BOY IS INJURED MUST BE AT- 
TACHED TO THE FINAL CLATM. When the registration blank is 
completely filled out with the names of the squad members it should 
be returned to the secretary WITH A CHECK covering the entire fees 
necessary to protect the boys. 

3. Twelve hours after the receipt, of the registration blank in the 
office of the secretary the squad is protected. 

4. In case of injury a preliminary report card signed by the principal, 
giving the date, place and kind of injury should be mailed to the secre- 
tary. This must be mailed within 48 hours after the injury occurs. In 
case of emergency it may be signed b v the physical director or coach. 

5. The secretary will then mail to the principal proof blanks to be 
filled out by the principal, the coach, the attending physician and the 
boy injured, which after being properly filled out should be returned to 
the secretary. After a boy is once injured, he must be re-examined be- 
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fore being allowed to practice or play again. The school physician is 
the sole judge of whether a boy should participate or not. 

6. No claims will be paid until the end of the playing season of the 
sport in which the injury occurs. 

The date for filing complete football claims is advanced to December 
10. Extensions of time will be granted only if required and requested 
before that date. 

7. Fees for each sport are payable on the following basis: 


Football or Soccer 

Hockey, Six-man Football 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Track 


$1.50 per pupil 
1.00 per pupil 
.60 per pupil 
.50 per pupil 
.50 per pupil 


8. Providing funds sufficient to cover injuries listed are available, 
the following schedule will be operative: 


Entire sight of one eye if irrevocably lost $200.00 

Both arms broken above the elbows 125.00 

Both legs broken above the knees 150.00 

Both bones of either leg broken between ankle and knee 75.00 
Both bones of either arm broken between wrist and 

elbow 60.00 

Either leg broken above the knee and in cast 75.00 

Broken knee cap 75.00 

Either arm broken above the elbow 50.00 

Either bone of either leg broken between ankle and knee 40.00 
Either bone of either arm broken between wrist and 
elbow 35.00 

Broken pelvis 100.00 

Broken jaw 25.00 

Broken collar bone 25.00 

Broken nose 10.00 

Broken rib or ribs 5.00-10.00 

Cerebral hemorrhage ... 50.00 

Fractured vertebra . . 40.00 

Fractured skull . 50.00 

Concussion of skull ... 5.00 

Serious external puncture (maximum fee) . . 15.00 

Dental Injury: 

Chipped teeth — minimum fee for one tooth . . . 2.00 

Broken back teeth — maximum fee for one tooth . . 6.00 

Broken front tooth 20.00 
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Front teeth knocked out — . 

Maximum fee for one dental injury . . 35.00 

Fillings knocked out .... 3.00 

Facings broken 3.00 

Broken bone in hand 10.00-15.00 

Broken bone in foot 10.00-15.00 

Severe sprain 10.00 

Complete dislocation of joints if injury keeps partici- 
pant out of competition for a period of at least 15 
days. 

Knee 15.00 

Shoulder 12.50 

Ankle 10.00 

Arm — elbow or wrist 7.50 


Medical Regulations 

1. Benefits on green stick fractures to be half of those listed on 
schedule. 

2. Radiograph may be required on all injuries and $5.00 is paid 
when it is clearly shown that a picture is required This amount is not 
added to any claim over $25 00. 

3. The amount actually allowed will not exceed the bill filed by 
physician, which must accompany every request for benefit. The 
scheduled amounts are the maximum in each case. 

Dental Regulations 

1. If dental radiographs are requested, an allowance of $2.00 will be 
made in addition to the scheduled benefit. 

2. The amount actually allowed will not exceed the itemized state- 
ment filed by the dentist which must, accompany every request for 
benefit. The list amount is the maximum in each case. 

3. Dental work must be completed before an adjustment will be 
made. 

Suggestions 

The operation of the Protection Plan requires a complete understand- 
ing of the purpose of the Plan by the principals, physician, dentist, and 
the secretary of the organization. We want to protect the boys and in- 
sure that they get adequate medical attention. We want the doctors to 
receive what they, as a group, have determined as fair fees. When we 
made an analysis of the costs of office and home calls, we found that 
$3.00 represented the great majority of the home calls and out of 150 
office calls 105 were $2.00. We do not wish to SET these amounts as the 
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amounts to be charged. They simply indicate the median amount 
charged in each case. 

Some schools are sending in the claims and simply putting down the 
maximum allowed for the injury. This practice is equally bad. An 
itemized list of the doctor’s expense must accompany the claim. If 
you, as principal of the school, do not feel that it is just, you should 
try to get some adjustment. 

From what sources, and how, shall you pay the fees to cover the boys? 
Every school must answer this for itself. The Board of Education some- 
times pays the bill, the Athletic Associations pay it, and in some cases 
each boy contributes his own fee. Our suggestion would be to have the 
boy contribute a part, let us say one-half of the fee, and the Athletic 
Association in the school make up the difference. 

Do not go into the Plan if you think that by doing so you need to 
get out of the Plan each year as much as or more than you contributed. 
We have denied the benefits of the Plan to three schools in the State 
because of manifestly poor safety factors which resulted in a great many 
injuries. If the Plan is to work at all there must be as many schools 
getting less than they paid in as there are schools getting more. 

Commercial Athletic Injury Insurance. — A few com- 
mercial insurance companies have become interested 
comparatively recently in athletic injury coverage. In most 
cases their schedules of benefits are similar to that of the 
Wisconsin plan. Their rates vary but, in general, range 
from $2.50 to $5.00 or $6.00 for the same schedule of benefits 
as in effect in Wisconsin. Many old established casualty 
and liability companies have refused to enter the field of 
athletic injury insurance because of lack of data concerning 
it. This may be changed now that more accurate facts are 
being accumulated. 23 

“Names and addresses of commercial companies, with which the author 
is familiar, that offer athletic injury insurance are : Income Guarantee Co., 
South Bend, Indiana; Illinois Mutual Casualty Co., Peoria, Illinois; Central 
Casualty Co., Columbus, Ohio; Sportsman’s Mutual Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 



CHAPTER XII 


Athletic Facilities — Layout and Maintenance 

General Facilities 

In considering athletic facilities it will be assumed that 
the problems confronting those in charge of the athletic 
program deal chiefly with layout and maintenance rather 
than with construction. Separate treatment would be 
needed for the consideration of construction data and plans 
pertaining to the gymnasium, natatorium, or stadium. 
Strictly speaking, these are engineering problems concern- 
ing which the physical education and athletic men in a 
school system often will be sought for consultation. Experi- 
ences which they have had in teaching classes or coaching 
teams, as well as observation of outstanding facilities in 
schools in which they have worked or visited, are the best 
sources of information to be passed on to building architects 
or engineers. 

Questions will be raised in schools with which physical 
education men are connected concerning the layout and 
dimensions of playing areas for different games. Also, in- 
formation should be available regarding the most efficient 
methods of maintenance and repair of common athletic facil- 
ities. The presentation of information of this general type 
is the purpose of this chapter. 

Size of Playing Areas. — The minimum amount of space 
required for various games is well defined in the official rules 
books. In most cases, however, certain sports may be 
played under better conditions if more than minimum re- 

815 
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quirements in space arc available. It is desirable to allow 
for extra outfield space in baseball and softball. Indoor 
game areas, of course, must accommodate themselves to die 
gymnasium space available. In constructing gymnasiums, 


Table 13 

COMPARATIVE AREAS NEEDED FOR VARIOUS SPORTS 
(Ranked in ascending order of space required per player.) 


Game 

Area per 
Player 

(Square Feet) 

No. of 
Players 

Minimum 

Size 

(Feet) 

Total Area 
(Square Feet) 

Volleyball 

150 

12 

30 X 60 

1,800 

Handball (single wall) 

170 

4 

20 X 34 

680 

Basketball (boys) 

210 

10 

35 X 60 

2,100 

Badminton 

220 

4 

20 X 44 

880 

Basketball (girls) 

245 

10 

35 X 70 

2,450 

Softball (playground) 

451 

20 

95 X 95 

9,025 

Soccer (girls) 

1309 

22 

120 X 240 

28,800 

Tennis 

1500 

4 

50 X 120 

6,000 

Field hockey 

1564 

22 

135 X 255 

34,425 

Soccer (boys) 

2250 

22 

165 X 300 

49,500 

Football 

2618 

22 

160 X 360 

57,600 

Baseball (hard) 

5000 

18 

300 X 300 

90,000 


more than minimum rules book recommendations should be 
allowed if possible, in order that the accommodation of spec- 
tators may be arranged. This also will make play safer 
because it will allow for the layout of the playing area so 
that the out-of-bounds are safe distances from walls or 
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other obstructions. LaPorteJ has compiled the areas needed 
for different sports as shown in Table 13. 

Indoor Playing Facilities. — However, once the gym- 




Fig. 42. — Basketball Court (Girls). 


nasium has been built, it is necessary to use the space as it 
is provided. Care should be taken to remove all possible 

‘Wm. Ralph LaPorte, The Physical Education Curriculum, p. 40 (pre- 
pared by The College Physical Education Association). Los Angeles: 
The Caslon Printing Co., 1937. 
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hazards. Floors should not be dlowed to become unsani- 
tary or slippery. Special finishes for gymnasium floors are 
quite popular and some good ones are on the market. Re- 
gardless of the type of finish used on the floor, it should be 



27" - 

P P 



Fig. 44. — Indoor Baseball Diamond. 


one that may be washed with soap and water. Caustics 
should be avoided. The floor should be thoroughly rinsed 
and dried before another coat of finish is applied. Arrange 
and inspect temporary bleachers so that they are safe for 
spectators and keep them as far away as possible from side 
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and end lines. Cover unused bleachers at the end of basket- 
ball courts with gymnasium mats. Keep scoring tables off 
the playing court. Cover lights with wire guards; paint 
gymnasium ceilings a light color; and keep the windows 



clean. Figures 41 to 48 show diagrams and court dimen- 
sions for boys’ and girls’ basketball, volleyball, indoor base- 
ball, badminton (singles and doubles), handball (four-wall 
and single-wall), and shuffleboard. 
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Outdoor Playing Facilities 

i 

Football Field. — It is generally desirable that a football 
field extend north and south so that punt and pass receivers 
do not have to face a late afternoon sun. Since drainage 
of the field is of most importance a gravel subsoil is the best 



Fig. 47. — Handball Court (4- Wall and Single- Wall). 



base. Drainage tile, 4 or 5 inches in diameter, should be 
laid diagonally across the field every 15 or 20 feet. Fre- 
quently these run into a drainage system encircling the grid- 
iron and emptying into catch basins at each of the four 
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corners of the field. The trepches holding the drain should 
be nearly filled with coarse stbnes so that water may quickly 
reach the tile. The field should have from 8 to 12 inches 
of loam topsoil and then should be sodded if possible. It is 





Fig. 49. — Football Field. 



Fig. 50. — Football Field (6 Man). 



Fig. 51. — Field Hockey. 



Fig. 54. — Soccer Field. 
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thrown out-of-bounds. It is obvious, of course, that six- 
man football, soccer, field hockey, lacrosse, and speedball 
may be played on ordinary football gridirons with minimum 
changes in markings. Football fields should be kept mowed 
during the season, cut turf replaced, and watered if neces- 
sary. Practice should not be held on game gridirons if 
avoidable. (See Table of Maintenance Directions for Ath- 
letic Fields, page 333.) Figures 49 to 54 show diagrams 
and dimensions of playing areas for football (eleven man 
and six man), field hockey, lacrosse, speedball, and soccer. 

Baseball Field. — Often it is necessary to locate the base- 
ball diamond on part of the football gridiron because of lack 
of space for separate layouts. This is not recommended 
where it may be avoided because a track usually is built 
around the football field and a conflict arises because base- 
ball and track both are spring sports. Also, the recom- 
mended grading of the baseball diamond and preparation of 
a “skinned infield,” if one is used, do not fit in well with 
gridiron construction. Drainage for the baseball field 
should be virtually the same as for the football playing area. 
Sometimes it is desirable that tile be placed directly under 
the base lines because they are used most and also because 
they may be a trifle lower than the remainder of the infield, 
especially if it is sodded. If the diamond is laid out so that 
the direction from home plate to first base is due west a mini- 
mum number of players will have to face the sun. The 
batter will be facing that general direction but he does not 
have to look at high balls, and only the catcher is called upon 
to do so when going after high foul balls. There is, however, 
a difference of opinion in the major leagues as to the general 
direction scheme for layout of baseball diamonds. Quite 
often the field is arranged ir major league pa"ks so that spec- 
tators, rather than players, do not have to face the sun. 
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Usually home plate should be slightly higher than the 
surrounding area, sloping to infeeld level in 6 to 8 feet. The 
plate itself should be flush with the ground. Pitcher’s box 
may be no more than 15 inches above the base-line levels 
and must be on a gradual, sloping mound. The pitcher s 
and batter’s boxes, because of their hard usage, should be 
of clay mixture in order to be firmer than other parts of the 
field. Of course they must receive extra protection if it 
rains because they become sticky sooner than other parts of 
the infield. If the entire infield is bare, it should be kept 
absolutely smooth. Roll, and rake lightly, if necessary, 
every day. A large street brush or heavy wire-mesh screen 
may be used for grading purposes. Such a plan will “soften ” 
ground-hit balls and make them bound truer. If the infield 
is covered with grass, it should be watered daily and kept 
mowed. Grass should be removed from an area of 10-foot 
radius around home plate. Usually a comparatively small 
oval or circular area around the pitcher’s box is without 
grass. A path 2 y 2 feet wide between home plate and first 
base and between home plate and third base should be de- 
void of grass. As much area as is desired, in addition to 
the base lines, between first and second base and between 
second and third base may be “skinned.” This includes the 
area on which the infielders usually play. Minimum dis- 
tances of 300 feet from home plate to obstructions down the 
first- and third-base lines are recommended. Figures 55 
and 56 show diagrams and dimensions of a baseball dia- 
mond, baseball home plate and batter’s boxes, and a softball 
diamond. 

The Track. — As stated previously, the track usually en- 
circles the football field. In such cases drainage for the 
two is the same. Sometimes a string of tile is laid under 
the curb. In other instances tiles are laid under the center 
of the track itself below the so-called cushion layer. Crushed 
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rock should form the bottom of the track, about 2 feet below 
the surface. A layer of coarsfe cinders, rolled on top of the 
rock, furnishes the next layer. Fine, hard cinders are next. 



Fig. 55. — Baseball Diamond, with Home Plate and Batter’s Boxes. 



Fig. 56. — Softball Diamond. 
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with a top surface of equal parts of clay or loam and fine, 
hard, sieved cinders. The track should be kept rolled and 
sprinkled regularly. A 25 to 35 foot width for the track is 
recommended. High jump and pole vault pits should be 14 
to 16 feet square, with approaches on either side. The 
broad jump pit ought to be 25 feet long and 6 to 8 feet wide 
and be filled with a good grade of beach sand. The high 
jump and pole vault pits should be filled with shavings, saw- 
dust, or a combination of the latter and sand (two parts of 
sand and one of sawdust). To lessen the shock in landing, a 
false bottom in the pole vault pit may be made of planks l!S 
to 20 inches below the surface. In general, the shot-put 
area needs no special construction, except that the event 
should not be conducted on the football playing field. Since 
the discus and javelin areas are coincident with the regular 
gridiron, they need no specific consideration. 

A new track and field layout, which is separate from the 
football gridiron, recently has been completed at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. Some special features of the 
arrangements are listed below, inasmuch as the setup is out- 
standing and, according to Director Young, 2 “was built ac- 
cording to the best information obtainable.” 

1. The track is 35 feet wide at all points, permitting 
eight to twelve individual lanes. 

2. Each of the tw r o straightaways is 250 yards long. 
The oval part of the track is 440 yards. 

3. It has “railroad” curves of 104 feet radius. Each 
curve and straightaway is approximately 110 yards. 

4. Catch basins are staggered on both sides of the track 
every 35 feet, three feet from the curb. 

5. All six field events are layed out with permanent 

* General information regarding Michigan State College Track furnished 
by Ralph H. Young, Director of Athletics. 
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runways, pits, rings, and tha like, in the infield in such a way 
as to permit the holding oi* all field events simultaneously. 
Warm-up runways, pits, and rings, are located between the 
two straightaway legs. 

6. The broad jump and the pole vault pits are ap- 
proached by runways from two directions. 

7. The high-jump pit is in the center of an 80 foot circle. 

8. The javelin runway is built of cinders and is 75 feet 
by 25 feet. 

9. The running track, field event runways, circles, pits, 



and landing areas are 3 inches higher than the adjacent level 
of the field to provide drier conditions in wet weather. 

10. The pole vaule landing pit has a false bottom of 
plank two feet below the ground level for extra “give.” 

11. Portland cement was mixed with the top dressing of 
cinders and clay for the field-event rings and runways, in 
order to provide for better wear. 

12. Portland cement was mixed with the top dressing for 
the shot-put landing area in order to provide a hard landing 
area so the competitors may be given the maximum credit 
for their efforts. 

13. There are two separate rings for meet competition in 
both the discus and shot. 

14. The pole lane will be used only for the distance 
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events. The dash and hurdle races will be held in the lanes 
farther away from the pole. l 

15. The top dressing for the running track is a mixture of 
2 parts of fine cinders to 1 part of black soil. The soil is a 
loam containing about 15 per cent organic matter. This 



Pole Vault 
Take-Off Box 



Discus Throw 
Circle 



Fig. 58. — Track and Field Equipment. 


type of soil has excellent resilient binding qualities and will 
not bake like clay. 

16. The stands are placed 25 feet from the track at an 
angle to the straightaway. 

Figures 57 to 59 show diagrams and dimensions of a track, 
shot-put circle, shot-put stopboard, broad jump take-off 
board, discus-throw circle, javelin scratch board, a pole 
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vault take-off box, and an L-type hurdle, with details. 

Tennis Courts. — Tennis emits with the greatest utility 
are made of concrete or asphalt. There is practically no 
upkeep cost to them ; they may be used much more exten- 
sively; and it is practically impossible to damage them. 
From an ideal playing standpoint probably the clay court 
is most desirable. Adequate drainage of clay courts is es- 
sential. The court itself should slope at about a 3-inch 
grade from the net to the back line. There should be a 



coarse gravel or stone base of approximately a foot in thick- 
ness, below which should be placed drainage tile. Six to 
eight inches of heavy clay should be rolled on top of the base. 
If necessary, light sand may be sprinkled on the clay. A 
calcium chloride preparation has been used successfully on 
clay courts which, it is claimed, improves playing conditions 
and preserves the court. For the construction of a concrete 
court, reference is made to pamphlets and complete speci- 
fications available for the asking from commercial cement 
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companies. 3 Figure 60 shows a diagram and dimensions of 
a tennis court. I 

Athletic Field Seeding and Maintenance 

Seeding of athletic fields and their care will depend upon 
the section of the country in which they are located. Soils 
also are an important factor in determining the procedure 
to be followed. It should be realized that more attention 
must be given an athletic field than an ordinary lawn or 
campus because of the much harder usage it. receives. In 
general, athletic fields must be continually “built up” by 
the most approved methods. Wherever possible there 
should be separate practice and playing fields in order that 
the game field may be saved as much abuse as possible. As 
a general guide to those in charge of athletic fields, two 
tables giving concise directions, one on seeding and one on 
maintenance (Tables 14 and 15), are reprinted on pages 332 
and 333. 


Outdoor Lighted Areas 

There is much argument at present for and against out- 
door athletic contests being held at night under lights. 
Nearly everyone seems agreed that, generally, football and 
baseball games or a track meet, are better events if held in 
the daytime. In some situations, however, it has seemed 
necessary to hold these as night contests. Schools, in in- 
creasing numbers, have been interested in the cost, construc- 
tion, and possible uses of lighted fields as well as the attitude 
of schoolmen whose teams have taken part in games played 
under the lights. At the conclusion of the 1937 football 

’The Portland Cement Association, Chicago, Illinois, furnishes a com- 
plete pamphlet and drawings for the construction of concrete tennis courts 
free of charge. 
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Sport 

Soil 

Drainage 

Grasses 
(Never any 
Clovers) 

Reseeding 

Football 

and 

Soccer 

Medium 

to 

light 

\% surface and 
underground 

Mixture of fescue, 
bluegrass and 
creeping bent 

February, 
March, or 
April 

Baseball 

Medium 

to 

heavy 

Pitcher’s box not 
over 10 in. 
above bases 
provides sur- 
face drainage; 
underground, 
drainage usu- 
ally needed. 

Infield good pro- 
portion of bent 
with fescue, 
bluegrass; out- 
field possibly 
without bent, 
to lower cost 

September, 

October 

General 

Play- 

grounds 

Medium 

to 

heavy 

Yz% surface may 
be sufficient 

Mixture of fescue 
and bluegrass 
predominating 

September, 
October, 
or early 
spring 

Lawn 

tennis 

Medium 

to 

light 

\n% surface and 
underground 

Same as for foot- 
ball 

. 

September 

Polo 

Medium 

to 

heavy 

Yi% surface; un- 
derground with 
main line laid 
just outside 
playing field on 
low side of field 

Mostly fescue 
with bluegrass 
and bent 

September, 

October 

Bowling 

greens 

Medium 

to 

light 

Facilities for rap- 
id underdraia- 
age; cinders 
sand in ditches 

Creeping bent 
with fescue and 
bluegrass 

September, 

February, 

March 

Croquet 

Medium 

to 

light 

Good under- 
ground 

Fescue and blue- 
grass with bent 

September, 

February, 

March 


‘Reprinted from manual “Campus and Athletic Field” (1932), pp. 62-63, 
by permission of 0. M. Scott & Sons Co., Marysville, Ohio. 
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NTENANCE DIRECTIONS-* 


Sport 

Rolling 

Mowing j Fertilizing 

Special 

Treatment 

Footbu.ll 

and 

Soccor 

Early spring; pos- 
sibly light tread- 
ing or rolling af- 
ter each game t 
press roots into 
ground 

Long (1 1 2 in.)jEarly spring 
except dur-j and possi 
mg season bly light 

summer ap- 
plications 

Replace loosened 
turf after each 
game 

i 

Baseball 

Early spring 

Short during jSept ember 
season but early spring 
let go into 1 
winter with 

3 or 4 in. 


General 

play- 

grounds 

Early spring 

Long —2 to ijSept ember orj 
early spring 

Lawn 

tennis 

Early spring, pos- 
sibly lightly 
during season 

Same as for jS cptemberlf soil p a c k s , 
baseball ind early spring dressing 

spring of powdered 

charcoal, 150 
lbs. to 1000 
square feet 

Polo 

Early spring 

Long September or 

March 

| After play replace 
torn places. Fill 
bare spaces with 
topsoil and seed 

Bowling 

greens 

Early spring 

Same as for|September|Charcoal as for 
baseball and early tennis courts 

spring 

Croquet 

Early spring 

Same as forjSept em ber 
baseball and early 

spring 

Charcoal dressing 
in early spring 

B Ibid. 
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season the author conducted a survey concerning night foot- 
ball in a number of schools in <[)hio, Pennsylvania, Kansas, 
and Michigan. Information from a half dozen schools in 
each state is summarized in Table 16. 

The common construction practices followed in lighting 
fields follow: (1) from 4 to 8 poles are used on each side ol' 
the field, with 5 or G being the most common number (towers 
are used in some instances) ; (2) poles run from 40 feet to 
85 feet high, with 60 to 70 foot poles used most; (3) the 
most recent practice seems to be that of using single lights 
in single reflectors, with several reflectors (2 to 6) on each 
pole: (4) the better lighted fields seem to have from 10-12 
to 15-18 foot candles on the playing field; (5) attention is 
given to lighting fences, entrances, exits, and spectator 
stands. 

Purposes other than football for which lighted fields were 
reported in use were: (1) commencements; (2) band con- 
certs, festivals; (3) blossom- week pageants; (4) softball 
games; (5) annual sports-day program ; (6) baseball games ; 
(7) track meets; (8) winter skating; (9) physical education 
demonstrations; (10) boxing exhibitions; (11) soccer 
games; (12) school reviews; (13) church pageants; (14) 
May Day festivals; (15) Boy Scout pageants; (16) frater- 
nal festivals; (20) county fairs; (21) Halloween celebra- 
tions; (22) outdoor motion pictures. 

The schools included in this survey were virtually unani- 
mous in indicating that there was no difference in the num- 
ber or severity of athletic injuries received in night football 
as compared with the daytime game. 

Some interesting comments concerning night games were 
received from schoolmen who sent in reports. A few of 
them are listed anonymously. 

We are satisfied that night football is not so good as day football, but 
from a financial standpoint and public relation angle it really is a fine 
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thing. Our town is really strong for it and it presents a fine chance to 
keep the school before the public, f 

We are quite enthusiastic about mght football here. From a stand- 
point of spectators it is much superior to the daytime affair since more 
of the businessmen and more stable people of the community may at- 
tend without neglecting their business. 

Our student body, faculty, townspeople, and team are very enthus- 
iastic about night football. Lights for night tennis were well received 
by our people last summer so we followed with night football. In not 
more than three years the increased profits will pay for the lights. 

Generally speaking, I would prefer by all means to play football in the 
daytime rathei than at night. However, I believe we can say that the 
playing conditions at night are as good, or may even be better, than on 
a hot September or October afternoon. With the experience of two 
years of playing football I see no reason why such games, properly ad- 
ministered, can be any more injurious to high school boys than day 
games. Night football games also generally reduce practice periods to 
four days per week. This may have advantages as well as disadvantages 
as far as players are concerned. 

Night football, in my estimation, is one of the greatest forward steps 
made in the past fifteen or twenty years. We used to play our games 
on Friday afternoon and it meant that our school work on Friday didn’t 
amount to very much. Now we have school the full five days a week. 
I am very much sold on night football. 

I was opposed to night football for many years because I attended 
several games and was uncomfortable all evening. (I have since bought 
a suit of long underwear.) 1 objected to our night trips. That is now 
past history. Last week about 2,000 of our townspeople accompanied 
our team to a neighboring town fifty miles distant and I was fearful of 
the discipline problem. There just wasn’t any. At home our crowds are 
well policed and are easier to handle under the lights than in the after- 
noon. Night football is much superior to day football as long as the 
weather is favorable. Then, too, we schoolmen can attend some college 
games now. 

I am not enthusiastic over night football for the following reasons: 

(1) places scholastic athletics more and more on a commercial basis; 

(2) students do not receive the benefit of sunshine and fresh air. 
Usually the weather is cold, damp, and foggy in this locality at night. 

I feel that night football should be abolished because the air is harder 
to breathe. Players are always playing on the ground which is wet and 
there are more colds among them. It has taken the glamor from the 
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game and commercialized it to su«h an extent that many problems are 
arising that otherwise would be eliminated. 

. . . Our boys look forward to night games with a little extra en- 
thusiasm. . . . My personal altitude toward night football is that I 
would prefer to play on Saturday afternoons unless it came to a question 
of having to make more money in order to continue the sport. Under 
those conditions I would be perfectly willing to play our home games at 
night. My preference is slightly in favor of the daytime game. 

My impression over three years has been that night, football offers a 
single advantage. Jt is possible for more adults to attend the games, 
and consequently the receipts may be somewhat increased. On the 
other hand, I think several rather serious disadvantages attend night 
games: (1) adds to an already undesirably large number of night activi- 
ties; (2) greater difficulty in controlling the student body at night games 
than at day games; (3) a serious automobile problem is presented. I 
know of no situation in which I have seen as wild and reckless driving 
as that following the few night football games I have attended. 

From our coach we have the following advantages and disadvantages 
in relation to night football: Advantages — larger crowds; less inter- 
ference with school work; boys like to play at night; coaches may see 
and scout other games. Disadvantages — visiting team may be handi- 
capped by lights; difficult for boys who wear glasses during day to adjust 
eyes to lights at night; visiting teams travel late at night, and if a doc- 
tor is needed on return home it is difficult to get one; large high school 
crowds follow team and crowded cars present a real danger in relation 
to number of accidents which might occur. 

I like the game better in the daytime because of better light but have 
no serious objections to night games. 1 haven’t noticed any mistakes 
that could be attributed to poor light. Night games are a novelty to 
our boys and they get a kick out of them. There may be some ob- 
jections to having the students following the team at night but we did 
not have any trouble, although about 150 of our students accompanied 
our team on a recent out-of-town game. We are very glad to play 
schools at night if they think it is to their advantage financially to do so. 

While the information in this investigation of the subject 
of night football may not be all-inclusive, it does show some 
facts. Increased revenue is a definite outcome of the night 
game in virtually every instance. If this factor is of suffi- 
cient importance to a school to overshadow other possible 
disadvantages, then games under the lights are justifiable. 
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Apparently, new problems may be added and probably 
others are eliminated. It is a riatter of adjustment. Night 
contests not only in football, but in baseball, softball, track, 
tennis, hockey, and skating seem to be here to stay. Many 
schools have installed their lighting systems in cooperation 
with city recreation departments and, consequently, get 
much greater use of them at a considerable reduction in out- 
lay. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Intramural Athletics 

Place in the Program 

This chapter will concern itself with the place of intra- 
murals in our schools, consideration of some of the objec- 
tives to be realized from the intramural program, and pres- 
entation of the major policies involved in it. An attempt 
will be made to point out suggestions to be kept in mind in 
the administration of intramurals. 

Intramural vs. Interschool Athletics. — The word “intra- 
mural” means “within the walls”; therefore, intramural 
athletics are athletic activities conducted within a school 
itself as contrasted with athletic contests played between 
two or more schools. There is no conflict between prop- 
erly conducted programs of intramural and interscholastic 
athletics. In fact, they both are a part of the same pro- 
gram. One group of activities should be complementary to 
the other. Both have places in the school program; they 
may be defended educationally; and each offers opportuni- 
ties not necessarily possessed by the other. 

Intramural activities form the basis of all athletics. All 
students should have the opportunity to compete regardless 
of their degree of skill. It is their inherent right to play or 
give expression to themselves through the intramurals. 
Coupled with the physical education program of a school, 
intramurals should receive the major attention of those in 
charge of the general program. Primarily, intramural com- 
petition is for contestants themselves. Of course, this also 

939 
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is the major objective of interschool athletic competition, 
yet there are school, student spectator, and community in- 
terests which must be given consideration. The intramural 
program should be set up so that the boys and girls them- 
selves may play the games in which they are interested in- 
dividually. They also should have the opportunity to learn 
new games; and, as a result of having learned them, they 
will acquire new skills and new interests. 

Interschool athletics, by their very nature, are more selec- 
tive than intramurals. This is not an indictment against 
the former if all the facts are kept in mind. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a school consider that its interscholastic 
athletic program is a legitimate substitute for intramurals. 
As stated previously, each serves different purposes and 
achieves different ends. Intrarnurals may be likened to the 
general courses in the curriculum which are required of all 
students. They must take part in them because, by so 
doing, students lay the groundwork for other activities and 
interests. So it is with intramurals. 

In addition to the above benefits which are the result of 
participation in general curriculum courses, intramurals 
give students the chance to play, which is the most im- 
portant consideration. To carry the analogy further, inter- 
scholastics very properly may be considered in the light of 
the elective courses allowed in the school’s curriculum. Cer- 
tain students, very naturally, are more proficient in athletic 
activities than are other students. They should be allowed 
to continue their athletics by means of interschool competi- 
tion. The entire athletic policy, therefore, very easily may 
be in complete harmony with general objectives of the school 
program. Intramurals provide the opportunity for play 
experiences for all. Interscholastics allow for selection and 
concentration on comparatively few as far as instruction is 
concerned, but there are consequent benefits in interests, 
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activities, and sportsmanship opportunities which may be 
realized by the school student body as a whole. The im- 
portant thing in the school program policy is to be certain 
that one activity does not crowd out or overshadow the other. 
Each should have its proper degree of emphasis. The prob- 
lem is to find and maintain this. In many instances it is 
not a case of de-emphasizing interscholastic athletics but 
rather that of building up and giving proper emphasis, at- 
tention, and recognition to the intramural program. Make 
intramurals attractive and worth while and they will pay 
dividends in interest on the part of the great mass of high 
school students who merely want a chance to play. 

Brammell points out that intramurals and interscholastics 
need not necessarily be counterparts to each other : 1 

There is no necessity that intramural athletics be carried on in con- 
junction with interscholastic athletics; neither is it true that both types 
of athletic activity cannot prosper within a single school. The purposes 
of each, however, are distinct, although they should both contribute to 
the larger objective of pupil recreation and health. Intramural athletics 
are organized specifically for the purpose of extending the opportunity 
— and the delight — of participation in sports to all pupils within the 
school. Intramural athletics, rightly conceived, are directed for the 
benefit of the student body as such, impartially and completely. 

This view is a logical and defensible one to take because 
it may give the chief emphasis to the intramural program. 
That is as it should be if there is any conflict between the 
two because, when only one program is possible in a school, 
it should be the one which reaches the greater number of 
students. In virtually all instances, however, it should be 
possible for both intramurals and in ter scholastics to be in- 
cluded in the general program. 


1 P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics, U. S. De- 
partment of Interior Bulletin (1932), No. 17, Monograph No. 27, p. 10. 
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General Intramural Objectives 

i 

As schoolmen came to realize that interscholastics did noi 
achieve all the possible objectives in athletic competition, 
the development of intramurals began. This phase of the 
program also has been given great impetus as a result of the 
attention which it has received comparatively recently in 
our teacher-training institutions. Men and women gradu- 
ating from them have been prepared for the handling of in- 
tramurals and the establishment of objectives. It is ob- 
vious that play for the masses will not be on so high a level 
of skills in intramurals as in interscholastics. The games to 
be included, therefore, should be selected in accordance with 
some of the following criteria : 2 

The activities should be easily learned, interesting to students and 
adapted to average facilities. They should not require elaborate equip- 
ment or prolonged conditioning. Team games as well as individual 
sports should be promoted and all should be physically wholesome. 

The intramural program must appeal to the student, and 
the opportunity to play must be the objective most obvious 
to him. Among other objectives usually advanced for in- 
tramurals are the following : 3 

Health. — The activity must be healthful in nature. The 
objective of any activity should be consistent with the first 
of the cardinal principles of education and contribute to its 
realization. 

Leisure Time and Recreation. — Physical activity should 
consume a part of one’s leisure time. The opportunity to 
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participate in sports and games in school may open an av- 
enue to a wise selection of usje of leisure-time and recreation 
activities both during school days and afterward. 

Development of Citizenship. — Life situations develop in 
alhlet.ic games which may aid in helping students adjust 
themselves to the social order in which they live. The re- 
alization of a group spirit which results from team competi- 
tion is a valuable experience to participants. It teaches 
responsibility as well as cooperation. Sportsmanship, fair 
play, truthfulness, and courage arc attributes of citizenship 
which may be realized from intramural competition. 

Social Contacts. — In both large and small schools friend- 
ships arc inevitable and invaluable. A broad friendship 
list is desirable during the adolescent and preadult periods. 
Intramurals offer an additional opportunity for realization 
of this objective. Washke states this very well . 4 

Participation in intramural athletic sports has socializing values which 
are not always fully recognized by school people. It is generally rec- 
ognized that the “varsity” athlete develops a companionship with his 
fellow teammates and perhaps with his opponents in rival schools, but 
the number participating in the socializing experience is comparatively 
small. The intramural player, however, engages in many sports, par- 
ticipates in various contests, and establishes friendship with a large 
number of fellow players and opponents in his own school. In intra- 
mural sports the establishment of cordial social relations among op- 
ponents, officials, and the few interested spectators is practically in- 
evitable. 

Most school administrators would do well to make greater use of their 
play facilities for promoting intramural sports as an aid in attaining the 
social objectives in education. If people play together, they will doubt- 
less be better able to work and live together, in and out of school. 

Most of the recent criticism of athletic 3 is really not criticism of the 
athletic activities. It is aimed at the administrations which place a pre- 
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mium on the determination to win. 3^i intramural sports the urge to de- 
feat opponents is materially lessened, and the realized objectives become 
“sports for sports’ sake” and “athletils for all.” 

Development of Interest and Skills. — Usually one enjoys 
doing those things which he does well. Especially is this 
true in athletics and recreational activities. The intra- 
mural program gives a student the chance to discover and 
develop his skills. With these discoveries and developments 
there is bound to be a more permanent interest in many 
more activities than otherwise could be the case. 

Pleasure in Playing. — The intramural program has little 
or practically no value if there is not genuine pleasure in the 
competition it affords. Games and activities should be of 
various types so that varied interests of students may be 
served. Make the program one which affords joyous partici- 
pation. 

Integration with the Physical Education Program. — 

Intramurals should be a part of the physical education pro- 
gram. There should be definite correlation between the 
skills in physical education classes and in intramural games 
and contests. Intramurals, however, should be on an elec- 
tive basis. 

Relation with the Interschool Athletic Program. — As 

stated previously, the interschool program should be the 
outgrowth of the intramural program. When this is real- 
ized, each is a contributing factor to the success of the other. 
Inevitably, varsity players will be “discovered” through 
their intramural competition. Thus, varsity competition 
may be the goal of some who take part in intramural play, 
but it should not be the dominant one. 

Administration of Intramural Athletics 

Some of the major problems involved in the administra- 
tion of an intramural athletic program are discussed briefly 
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below. Naturally, the administrative details will vary ac- 
cording to the size and plan of organization of the school it- 
self. They will be quite different in a school of a hundred 
students or less from the setup in a school with several hun- 
dred or a few thousand boys and girls in attendance. Again, 
available facilities and faculty personnel will be most im- 
portant factors. 

Responsibility. — Preferably there should be someone in 
charge of the intramural program who docs not have the 
major responsibility of coaching an interscholastic team. 
It is realized that this policy may not be possible in many 
small schools. If not, then the faculty member in charge 
should be impressed with the fact that the intramural 
program is of equal importance with the interscholastic com- 
petition. The purpose in recommending that the person in 
charge of intramurals not be a major interscholastic coach is 
to more nearly insure that interscholastic interests will not 
overshadow intramurals. It is advisable to have an intra- 
mural athletic council in a school, with a substantial number 
of its membership composed of students. The principal and 
the director of intramural athletics should be permanent 
council members, with one or two additional faculty mem- 
bers being asked to serve for annual or staggered two-year 
terms. The intramural director should be the executive in 
active charge of the program. He should be a member of 
the physical education staff, if possible, and be aided by 
faculty and student manager assistants. 

Organization. — Units of organization will vary with 
school organization. Class, homeroom, gymnasium class 
squads, clubs, color groups, study groups, and the like, are 
possible units to serve as a basis for competition. 'Where 
the competition can be based on other than class teams it 
usually is more desirable because there is greater equity in 
competition. Often it is desirable to select teams using a 
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coefficient involving an age, weight, height, or grade com- 
bination, or some one of them. Even strength of teams is 
almost essential to the success of intramurals just as it is in 
other types of competition. As far as possible the intra- 
mural program should be a part of the schoolday program. 
Many times an activity period during the day makes it pos- 
sible to play intramural contests then. Noon hour periods 
may be used for the less strenuous activities, and in soi nv 
cases the school day is lengthened by the addition of an extra 
class period. Evening, Saturday, and late afternoon periods 
usually are not satisfactory. 

Program of Activities. — An intramural athletic commit- 
tee of the Michigan High School Athletic Association lias 
set up the following lists of seasonal activities from which 
selections may be made : 5 


Senior High School Boys 
Fall 


Archery 

Cross-country 

Football 

Football field meet 

Golf 

Horseshoes 
Playground ball 
Soccer 

Speedball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Touch football 
Volleyball 


Winter 


Badminton 

Basketball 

Bowling 

Boxing 

Foul shooting 
Gymnastics 

Handball 

Ice Hockey 

Ping pong 

Relay carnivals 
Shuffleboa rd 

Skating 

Skiing 

Swimming 

Track activities 
Twenty-One 
Water polo 
Wrestling 


Spring 


Archery 

Baseball 

Golf 

Horseshoes 
Playground ball 
Swimming 

Tennis 

Track activities 
Volleyball 


•Michigan High School Athletic Association Bulletin , Intramural Activi- 
ties Number (April, 1932), loc. cit., pp. 263-264. 
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Senior High* School Girls 


Ball 


Archery 

Handball 

Speedball 

Deck tennis 

Horseshoes or quoits 

Swimming 

Fieldball 

Newcomb 

Tennis 

Field hockey 

Playground ball 

Volleyball 

Golf 

Soccer 



Winter 


Archery 

Fencing 

Shuffle board 

Badminton 

Foul shooting 

Skating 

Basketball 

Handball 

Skiing 

Bowling 

Ping pong 

Stunts 

Deck tennis 

Quoits 

Swimming 

Twenty-One 


Spring 


Archery 

Handball 

Sixty-yard dash 

Deck Tennis 

Horseshoes or quoits 

Soccer 

Fieldball 

Hurdles, 17" to 24" 

Speedball 

Field hockey 

Newcomb 

Swimming 

Golf 

Playground ball 

Tennis 

Volleyball 


Junior High School Boys 


Fall 


Archery 

Playground ball 

Swimming 

Golf 

Soccer 

Tennis 

Horseshoes 

Speedball 

Touch football 
Volleyball 


Winter 


Basketball 

Handball 

Skating 

Boxing 

Ice hockey 

Swimming 

Foul shooting 

Ping pong 

Twenty-One 

Gymnastics 

Shuffleboard 

Wrestling 


Spring 

, 

Archery 

Hit-pin ball 

Swimming 

Fieldball 

Horseshoes or quoits 

Tennis 

Golf 

Newcomb 

Track activities 
Volleyball 
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Junior High School Girls 


Fa% 


Archery 

Horseshoes or quoits 

Paddle tennis 

Field ball 

Kickball 

Schlagball 

Golf 

Kick-pin ball 

Swimming 

Hit-pin ball 

Newcomb 

Tennis 

Winter 

Volleyball 


Archery 

Ping pong 

Skiing 

Basketball 

Quoits 

Swimming 

Foul shooting 

Shuffleboard 

Twenty-One 

Newcomb 

Skating 

Volleyball 


Spring 


Archery 

Horseshoes or quoits 

Schlagball 

Field ball 

Kickball 

Swimming 

Fifty-yard dash 

Kick-pin ball 

Tennis 

Golf 

Newcomb 

Volleyball 

Hit-pin ball 

Paddle tennis 


Eligibility.— 

-In general, there should 

be as few as pos- 


sible, and preferably no, eligibility regulations in effect for 
participation in intramural athletic activities. The only 
exceptions might be those pertaining to violations of disci- 
pline rules of the school and the requirement that all con- 
testants must have successfully passed physical examina- 
tions. In no sense of the word should rules of scholastic 
eligibility, as they apply to interschool games, be effective 
for intramurals. Such a policy would defeat the aim of hav- 
ing as nearly 100 per cent participation as possible. Indi- 
viduals who are varsity letter winners in one sport should 
not be allowed to compete in intramurals in that activity 
unless their participation does not prevent any other high 
school student from taking part in that sport. At the same 
time intramural competiton should be equitable. 

Awards. — It does not seem necessary or desirable that 
individual awards be given for intramural competition. In 
intramurals the competition should be for the pleasure of 
playing, not for an award, be it of little or considerable in- 
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trinsic value. It is suggested that points be allowed for 
individual or team competition which might lead to the 
awarding of an individual scAool letter or a unit trophy, pro- 
vided that a sufficient number of points are earned. This 
should result in a wider range of activities on the part of 
individuals or units. 

Intramural Competition. — Most intramural competition 
is arranged so that round robin schedules may be played. 
This allows for a maximum amount of competition. In 
such cases, generally, it is desirable to set up leagues of not 
more than eight teams each because, with more teams than 
this number, competition is likely to be quite drawn out with 
consequent loss in interest. If additional competition is 
necessary, another round may be played, and so on in order 
to provide as much competition as is desirable. With a 
large number of teams it usually works out well to arrange 
for play-offs between league winners and often runners-up 
are included in the post -league competition. Table 17 is a 
schedule for round robin competition for teams up to and in- 
cluding eight in number. 

Another type of competition is single or straight elimina- 
tion. In this scheme of play the number of byes must be 
known before competition starts, in order that all of them 
may occur in the first round. Entries first should be num- 
bered. The bracket must be arranged for 4, 8, 16, and so on 
in geometric progression, the byes being arranged to fill out 
the bracket to the next greater number in the progression. 
To illustrate, suppose there were eleven entries. The 
bracket would be for 16 teams, the next greater member in 
the progression above 11. There will be 5 byes, tw r o at the 
top and 3 at the bottom of the bracket. If the number of 
byes is even, there is an equal number of them at the top and 
bottom of the bracket. If not, the extra bye is placed at 
the bottom. An illustrative eleven-team single elimination 
bracket is shown in Table 18 (page 351). 
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Table 17 

ROUND ROBltf SCHEDULE 





3 Teams 

4 Teams 

5 Teams 

6 Teams 

7 Teams 

8 Teams 

First date 
games 

1 plays 2 
3 bye 

1 plays 2 
3 “ 4 

1 plaj s 2 
3 “ 4 

5 bye 

1 plays 2 
3 “ 4 

5 “ 6 

1 plays 2 
3 “ 4 

5 “ 6 

7 bye 

1 plays 2 
3 “ 4 

5 “ 6 

7 “ 8 

Second date 
games 

1 plays 3 

2 bye 

1 plays 3 

2 “ 4 

1 plays 3 

4 “ 5 

2 bye 

1 plays 3 

2 “ 5 

4 “ 6 

1 plays 3 

2 “ 5 

4 “ 7 

6 bye 

1 plays 3 

2 “ 4 

5 “ 7 

6 “ S 

Third date 
games 

2 plays 3 

1 bye 

1 plays 4 

2 “ 3 

1 plays 4 

2 “ 5 

3 bye 

1 plays 4 

2 “ 6 

3 " 5 

1 plays 4 

2 “ 6 

3 “ 7 

5 bye 

1 plays 1 

2 “ 8 

5 “ 8 

e “ : 

Fourth date 
games 



1 plays 5 

2 “ 3 

4 bye 

1 plays 5 

2 “ 4 

3 “ 6 

1 plays 5 

2 “ 7 

3 “ 6 

4 bye 

1 plays f> 

2 “ 8 

3 “ 7 

4 “ (i 

Fifth date 
games 



2 plays 4 

3 “ 5 

1 bye 

1 plays 6 

2 “ 3 

4 “ 5 

1 plays 6 

2 “ 4 

5 “ 7 

3 bye 

1 plays fi 

2 “ 5 

3 “ 8 

4 “ 7 

Sixth date 
games 





1 plays 7 

3 “ 5 

4 “ 6 

2 bye 

1 plays 7 

2 11 6 

3 “ 5 

4 “ 8 

Seventh 

date 

games 





2 plays 3 

4 “ 5 

6 “ 7 

1 bye 

1 plays 8 

2 “ 7 

3 41 0 

4 “ 5 


A double elimination or double “knockout” schedule is 
seldom used unless the number of teams or individuals is 
small, usually eight or less. It provides a maximum amount 
of tournament play because two defeats are necessary before 
a team is eliminated. With an eight-team entry the sched- 
ule as included in Table 19 is operative. If there are only 
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First 

Round 

1. Bye ) 

2. A ) 

3. Bye ) 

4. K ) 

5. B ) 

6. J ) 

7 . D ) 

8 . H ) 

9. E ) 

10. C ) 

11. Bye ) 

12. F ) 

13. Bye ) 

14. I ) 

15. Bye ) 

16. G ) 


seven teams there is a bye in Game 4, and this bye is 
carried into Games 6 or 8. If there are only six teams, 
byes obtain in Games 1 and 4 and then are carried into 
Games 5, 6, 7, and 8. Teams should be given letters 
A to H. Draw them from the hat and follow the schedule 
listed in the table. This procedure will bring the two win- 
ners into the finals, all losers having been defeated twice. 


Table 19 

DOUBLE ELIMINATION SCHEDULE (8 TEAMS) 

Game 1 — A plays B Game 2 — C plays D 

44 3_E “ F 44 4 — G 44 H 

44 5 — Loser game 1 plays loser game 2 

a q a tt g it a a 4 

“ 7— Winner “ 1 “ winner “ 2 

if g a ii 3 “ il 41 4 

44 9— 44 4 4 5 44 loser 44 7 

44 10 — Loser 44 8 44 winner 44 6 

44 11 — Winner 44 7 44 44 44 8 

44 12 — 44 44 9 4 44 44 10 

44 13 — “ 44 ] 1 44 44 44 12 (winner is cham- 

pion; loser is runner-up) 

44 14 — Loser game 11 plays loser game 12 (winner wins 3 rd 

place; loser wins 4 th place) 


Table 18 

SINGLE ELIMINATION BRACKET 

Second ^Third Fourth Championship 

Round Round Round 


A 
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In addition to the types of competition discussed here 
there are the ladder and pyramid tournaments as well as 
consolation series of eliminations. Ladder and pyramid 
tournaments work better with individual competition. A 
player challenges one directly above him on the ladder after 
drawings have been made. In order to advance, a player 
must defeat the one above him, in which case their names 
change places on the ladder. In a pyramid tournament a 
player may challenge anyone in the same horizontal row 
with his name. The successful one in the match may chal- 
lenge anyone in the row above him. There is almost an un- 
limited amount of competition provided in the ladder and 
pyramid arrangements and sometimes so much that interest 
is lost because of the inability to conclude it. A consolation 
tournament simply is matching first-round losers in a 
straight or single elimination bracket; then a procedure iden- 
tical with that shown in Table 18 is followed. 

Suggested Intramural Policies and Practices 

As a check list for the conduct of the intramural athletic 
program, the following suggested policies and practices are 
included. It may not be possible to realize them in all 
schools or under all circumstances, but at least they may 
provoke thought or provide policy stimulation. 

1. The intramural program should be an integral part 
of the physical education program. 

2. There should be a director of intramural athletics 
whose chief interest is the development and administration 
of these activities. 

3. The intramural program should be dignified by its 
regularity, completeness of schedules, and definiteness of 
policy. 

4. An intramural athletic council should exist in the 
school. 
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5. The cost of intramural athletic supplies should be 
met by the board of education. 

6. The local school paper should give an appropriate 
amount of space to intramural activities. 

7. Constant emphasis should be placed on the parity of 
intramural and interscholastic activities. 

8. Keep the school-patron public informed concerning 
the scope, size, and objectives of the intramural program. 

9. No matter how small the school, there is a place for 
intramural athletic competition in it. 

10. Combine the intramural and physical education ac- 
tivities as far as possible but maintain intramurals on an 
elective or voluntary basis. 

11. Use the intramural program as a method of fixing 
health habits in the lives of participants. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Athletics for Girls 

General Criticism 

Consideration of the subject of girls’ athletics is included 
in this discussion because in many schools it is a part of their 
general athletic program. There are decided differences of 
opinion as to the place, if any, which an interscholastic ath- 
letic program for girls should have in present-day high 
schools. The greatest amount of interschool competition 
for girls remains in the smaller high schools of the country, 
those pretty largely rural in nature. The objections most 
frequently heard are leveled against the manner in which 
the present program is conducted rather than against the 
policy of competition between girls. In discussing the 
problem of athletics for girls and the differences in opinion 
regarding it, William and Brownell make the following 
comment : 1 

Widespread differences of opinion exist relative to athletic competition 
for girls. At one extreme, there are those who favor an interscholastic 
program of sports for girls which would approximate the type of or- 
ganization found in the average boys’ senior high school. At the other 
extreme we find a group which contends that competition for girls 
should be restricted to participation in social games with the “desire to 
win” element largely removed. Between these two points of view there 
are many variations, concerned primarily with such factors as: The 
extent of competition to be permitted ; adequate control over such func- 
tions; teams coached by well-trained women; games conducted by com- 

1 J. F. Williams and C. L. Brownell, The Administration of Health and 
Physical Education, pp. 424-425. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
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petent women officials; girls’ contests not to b, used as an added or pre- 
liminary attraction for boys’ games; provision for the athletic participa- 
tion needs of the average girl wh» lacks the unusual skill required for 
school teams; and other problems of similar nature. 

No condemnation of competition for girls is intended here, 
but definite objection will be taken to some of the present 
practices followed. Views of prominent leaders in the field 
of physical education and women’s athletics will be pre- 
sented in order to show trends in thought. Suggestions as 
to substitutes for present objectionable practices also will be 
presented. 

Viewpoints of Leaders and Organizations 

An Athletic Platform. — The Women’s Division, National 
Amateur Athletic Federation of America, is an organization 
representing a great many girls and women, many of whom 
are beyond high school age. During 1937-1938, however, 
several state high school athletic associations became mem- 
bers of this organization and endorsed its general objectives 
to promote: 2 

Athletic activities for all girls and women, suited to the individual’s 
age and capacities; 

The individual enjoyment of sport and the development of sports- 
manship and character rather than competitive athletics which stresses 
the enjoyment of spectators or the athletic reputation or gate receipts 
of institutions or communities; 

Publicity and awards which emphasize the sport and its values rather 
than competitors; 

The use of medical examinations, “follow-up” and supervision as the 
basis for participation in athletic activities and the training and em- 
ployment of women leaders qualified to assume responsibility for the 
physical education and recreation of girls and women. 

The purpose of mentioning and quoting from the Women’s 
Division is to present the attitude of a national organization 

* Resolution of Standards of the Women’s Division, National Amateur 
Athletic Federation , adopted by numerous state high school athletic 

associations. 
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itself regarding competition in .athletics by girls and women. 
From allusions in the preceding resolution it is apparent that 
this organization recognizes that there have been attendant 
evils in previous types of girls’ athletics. Against these it 
is taking its stand. The Women’s Division has gone further 
and published its platform in which it states its specific 
aims.® 


Our Platform 

1. Promote such programs of athletic activities for all girls and 
women as shall meet their needs, and as shall stimulate interest in ac- 
tivities that are suited to all ages and capacities. 

2. Promote competition that stresses enjoyment of sport and the 
development of good sportsmanship and character rather than those 
types that emphasize the making and breaking of records and the win- 
ning of championships for the enjoyment of spectators or for the athletic 
reputation or commercial advantage of institutions and organizations. 

3. Promote interest in awards for athletic accomplishment that have 
little or no intrinsic value. 

4. Promote educational publicity that places the emphasis upon 
sport and its values rather than upon the competitors. 

5. Promote the use of suitable costumes for athletic activities. 

6. Promote the provision of sanitary and adequate environment and 
facilities for athletic activities. 

7. Promote the apportionment of adequate time allotment for a 
physical education program such as shall meet the needs of the various 
age groups for growth, development and the maintenance of physical 
fitness. 

8. Promote the training and employment of women administrators, 
leaders and officials who are qualified to assume full responsibility for 
the physical education and recreation of girls and women. 

9. Protect the health of girls and women through the promotion of 
medical examinations and medical “follow-up” as a basis for participa- 
tion in athletic competition, and of a system of supervision that shall 
assure a reasonable and sane attitude toward participation in activi- 
ties at times of temporary physical unfitness. 

10. Protect athletic activities for girls and women from the dangers 
attendant upon competition that involves travel, and from their com- 
mercialization by interest in gate receipts. 

% Play for Girls (pamphlet). New York: Women’s Division, National 
Amateur Athletic Federation, 303 West 42 Street. This platform was 
adopted at Detroit, April, 1931. 
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11. Promote the general adoption of approved rules for the conduct 
of athletics and games for girls and women. 

12. Promote the study of the easting rules of all sports to the end 
that they may be changed to meet the specific needs of girls and women. 

In order that there might be no misunderstanding regard- 
ing what was meant by the word “competition,” it has been 
clarified by Agnes Wayman, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Women's Division . 4 

The Women’s Division believes wholeheartedly in competition. It 
believes that competition is the very soul of athletics, of sports and of 
games, and that without it they could not exist. What it disapproves 
of is the intense highly specialized type of competition such as generally 
prevails when we have programs of interschool and intergroup competi- 
tion, open track meets, open swimming meets and certain types of tourn- 
aments with important championships at stake. The danger in con- 
nection with these events lies not so much in the competition itself as in 
the emphasis which is placed upon winning and which makes that the 
paramount issue. The danger further lies, not alone in the competition 
at the actual time of the game or meet, but in the whole process which 
produces the few experts who battle for supremacy. The same oppor- 
tunities for over-emphasis on winning might exist in an intramural pro- 
gram, but are not so likely, as the stakes are not so large. Too often the 
few have been developed at the expense of the many as well as at their 
own expense. 

The Women’s Division has two big missions: 

First to encourage the promotion of sports and games for all girls and 
women. 

Second to establish such ideals and principles in connection with sports 
and games as will make it certain that these sports and games are being 
wisely chosen, wisely promoted, and wisely supervised. 

It wishes to encourage a nation-wide opportunity for competition for 
girls with the emphasis upon participation rather than upon competi- 
tion. It looks toward the development of play among girls and women 
on a nation-wide basis. It does not feel that for the school girl or the 
college girl, or for girls of like age, the intense, intercompetitive system 
is productive of better girls or better women. This does not by any 
means mean that it disapproves of two schools or colleges or communi- 
ties meeting occasionally in friendly rivalry providing the girls 'and the 
activity have been properly safeguarded. But this should be the ex- 

4 Agnes R. Wayman, Competition, New York: Women’s Division, Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation, July, 1932. 
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ception, not the rule, with emphasis upon the social side and not upon 
the championship. 

In furthering its ideals and principles, it offers the "Play Day" as now 
being worked out and experimented with all over the United States, ay 
the type of event in which several schools or colleges or clubs or organ- 
izations living within commuting distance might meet on a friendly 
basis for Play, with emphasis upon Play with us not against us. Sucii 
an affair might include land and water sports, and both less highly and 
highly organized games and sports. "A Game for Every Girl and Every 
Girl in a Game" would place the emphasis where it belongs, less upon 
winning and more upon participation; less upon "beating someone" and 
more upon achievement. 

Standards for Organization of Competitive Activities. — 

One of the most comprehensive publications concerning 
standards in athletics for girls has been prepared by the com- 
mittee on standards of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation (formerly American Physical Ed- 
ucation Association). This committee has considered the 
program, the leader, and the participant in their relation to 
the general program. Following will be found quotations 
from the section of the publication dealing with the organi- 
zation of competitive activities : 5 

The element of competition, present in all organized group play, 
should be treated as the most constructive factor in the experience of 
the player. Activities should be organized to allow the free and fair 
operation of the competitive factor, and to prevent its destructive or 
one-sided effects. The outcomes of competition are determined, not by 
what is played, but by the way it is played. There can be no hard and 
fast classification of activities or even of the organization of activities 
which will guarantee desired results. The common distinction between 
intramural as a safe organization of activities, and inter-team or inter- 
institutional as unsafe does not hold in the face of facts. All of the vi- 
cious aspects of competition may be present in the most circumscribed 
scheme of play. Correspondingly, local factors may make it both sen- 
sible and desirable to organize competition with outside groups, even at 

* Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women, pp. 25-28. Washington, 
D. C.: National Section on Women’s Athletics, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1937. 
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some distance from home territory. The only fixed guides to construc- 
tive competition are that the program of athletics shall offer equal op- 
portunity to all in terms of individual ability, that it shall be wide in 
range rather than centered in one activity, that it shall be adapted to the 
needs and interests of the participants in every respect, and that it 
shall be honestly and expertly led. 

One aid in ensuring a well conducted competitive program is the 
utilization of the many methods of organizing competition. Any stand- 
ard text on athletics will provide directions for organizing such types of 
competition as ladder, round robin or percentage, elimination, and con- 
solation tournaments. There are a variety of kinds of activities which 
lend themselves, not only to track and field events in which they cus- 
tomarily take place, but to any standard competitive game or sport. 
Playdays in which teams are broken up by an interchange of players thus 
reducing the competitive element, or sport days where teams are kept 
intact, may be organized to provide a day’s competition conducted on 
a cumulative point basis and involving many sports. Sports days where 
several teams, kept intact, compete in one sport for a cumulative point 
score by which one school or group wins or loses, are also useful. 

On the inter-team or intcr-institutional basis, telegraphic meets in 
which scores are compared by wire, and invitational meets involving the 
coming together of teams, may be used. A scheme of organization such 
as a league or series, m which a succession of scheduled contests is held 
offers the most intensive type of competition. The repeated encounters 
and the intense interest in final event* in the series build up correspond- 
ingly strong feeling. 

No one type of competitive organization may be designated as the 
approved form. Any or all of the common types of organization have 
their appropriate uses. In any scheme or organization, the criterion will 
be the success with which the possibilities and dangers of the situation 
are foreseen and utilized. The difference between a single amateur game 
between fellow players and the most critical of final contests in a series 
is one of degree, not of kind. In the well conducted program of athletics, 
those types of organization which will yield the greatest number of de- 
sirable outcomes will be the ones selected. 

Guide Posts to an Athletic Program. — To continue the 
presentation of national viewpoints regarding athletic com- 
petition for women and girls, the attitude of the Department 
of School Health and Physical Education of the National 
Education Association is included. It sets up a number of 
factors that should be considered in the establishment of a 
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girls’ athletic program which sometimes are overlooked. 
The suggestions apply equally to the physical education, in- 
tramural, or any other type of girls’ athletics in which a 
school might engage.® 

Guide Posts to an Athletic Program Which 
Promotes Physical, Mental and Social Growth 

Every girl finds something in the program which gives her an oppor- 
tunity to play an active and satisfying part. 

All competitors show a keen enjoyment when they participate. 

The games are not planned and carried on for: 

The enjoyment of spectators. 

The reputation of the school. 

Gate receipts. 

The games are planned and carried on for the benefit of the individual 
girl. For her: 

Physical development. 

Mental stimulus. 

Enjoyment in action. 

Development of sportsmanship. 

Awards of no intrinsic value, such as ribbons or certificates, instead of 
valuable rewards, such as medals, pins, sweaters, and so forth, are given. 

Publicity emphasizes the sport and its value, rather than the com- 
petitors and the school. If photographs are used, they include the 
whole team rather than a star performer. 

Environment and facilities are sanitary and adequate, that is, clean, 
light and sunny, free from dust, room to play the game according to the 
rules, room for enough games to take care of all children. 

An adequate time allotment which takes into account the necessity 
for shower and change of clothing is made. 

Women are employed who not only understand the games and are 
able to play well themselves, but who are leaders and educators able to 
take full responsibility for organizing, teaching and supervising the ac- 
tivities. 

Each girl should have a health examination and follow-up; the ex- 
amination should include heart, lungs, urinalysis, feet, eyes, menstrual 
function, teeth, skin, throat and weight. It should be given by a licensed 
physician, preferably a woman. If a girl is found to have some abnor- 
mal condition, the character and amount of exercise should be adjusted. 

• Athletics for Girls, p. 11 (bulletin), Department of School Health and 
Physical Education, National Education Association, 1933. 
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If players show signs of over-fatigue or if they lose weight continuously, 
they should be excused from the program until the family or school 
physician has been consulted. AM students returning to school after an 
illness, should secure permission from a physician before taking part in 
athletic activities. 

A reasonable attitude is shown toward participation during times of 
temporary physical unfitness. No blanket ruling is sane. It is a safe 
precaution for a girl to keep out of vigorous athletic sports during men- 
struation. She is better, however, for some exercise, particularly out- 
of-doors, unless her condition is abnormal. 

An interest is aroused in the games among the home school teams by 
means of a well organized intramural program. 

Girls’ Rules are used in all games having two sets of rules. 

Physiological Considerations. — The comment regarding 
athletics for girls thus far has been general and has included 
numerous reasons why their athletic activities should be 
carefully supervised and directed. Mention has been made 
of physiological differences between boys and girls which 
must be considered in participation by the latter in an ath- 
letic program. There is nothing inherently wrong in com- 
petition. The problem is to so arrange the competition that 
it is beneficial to all concerned. In adopting a competitive 
program the general physical make-up of participants is an 
important factor. Boys of certain physical types play foot- 
ball, other distinct physical groups are sprinters or distance 
men, or they enter weight events. To a greater extent, ac- 
tivities should be adapted to girls because differences in their 
anatomical and physiological make-ups are greater than 
those in boys. It is thus more difficult for them to choose 
sports on the basis of superficial or natural selection. Miles 
points this out . 7 

1. The construction of the female pel vis is shallow, broad, loosely 
hung and not suited to pushing, lifting and so forth. 


T Caswell M. Miles, Play and Recreation for Children and Adults, p. 104. 
Physical Education and Recreation Bulletin, Book VI, The University of 
the State of New York, Albany, 1936. 
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2. The female must, because of her reproductive functions, expect 
to be physiologically different from the male and more restricted. 

3. While women of today engage in business and professional life 
and marry later, they still marry, keep house and have children and will 
probably continue to in spite of economic stress and scientific inventions. 
Competitive athletics foster a kind of brusqueness and keenness which is 
not agreeable to the male of the species when carried into the home. It 
does not contribute to a woman’s preparation for better, happier, living, 

4. The strongest argument in favor of interschool and intercommu- 
nity competition for girls and women is advanced by men seeking to 
commercialize women’s athletics. The opportunities for socialized 
participation so strongly emphasized by these promoters can be more 
fully, soundly and agreeably presented in a play day or sports day. 

5. When any team is coached for outside competition, the instruc- 
tional efforts and money are invariably devoted to the few skilled ath- 
letes who compose the squad. True recreation according to demo- 
cratic principles of government requires a more equal distribution of 
opportunity. 

6. Girls and women should play for the fun alone and should have 
activities provided for all. 

Girls’ Athletics Platform of the Society of State Direc- 
tors of Physical and Health Education. — This organization 
is composed of the men and women who are responsible for 
administration of state programs of physical and health edu- 
cation in approximately twenty states. In numerous in- 
stances the handling of state recreation and safety programs 
also comes within their scope of duties. Various resolutions 
concerning girls’ athletic problems, as they have come from 
practical experience, have been adopted. Those included 
below are significant because they concern themselves with 
actual school and policy situations . 8 

Platform on Girls’ Athletics 
(Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Education) 

1. The Society of State Directors looks with favor on steps being 
taken in various states at the present time toward the protection of the 

•Resolutions (in part) as modified and adopted at the Annual Meeting 
of the Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Education, New 
York, December 31, 1930. 
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physical welfare of girl students by the drawing up of regulations which 
limit and safeguard competition in girls’ basketball. 

2. The principle that girls should participate in athletics is wise and 
good, but the problem is one of control and conduct. The program 
should include more than basketball. It should be a varied program of 
all kinds of sports including volleyball, captainball, dodgeball, fieldball, 
soccer, swimming, hiking, etc. 

3. Girls’ games should not be staged with boys’ games. The perni- 
cious habit of having girls’ games serve as curtain raisers and as in- 
terludes for boys’ games should be stopped. 

4. Girls should have a program of activities that is broad and the 
environment in which they play and compete should be conducive to 
their health and well being, and no one but trained women leaders 
should be in charge. The great need, therefore, is for a right program 
under scientific leadership. 

Recommendations for Girls’ Athletics 

It is not sound educationally to condemn present types of 
athletics for girls without offering something in their place. 
Prohibiting the playing of interscholastic contests between 
girls’ teams may be one way of solving the problem. New 
York, Nebraska, and Illinois are states which have enacted 
such athletic association regulations. In these states, how- 
ever, substitutes have been provided in lieu of interschool 
games. 

It is apparent that interschool competition for girls will 
continue in many schools for some time to come. In situa- 
tions in which it is carried on in accordance with the above 
recommendations, the program may be very satisfactory. 
Again, the important considerations are the methods of ad- 
ministration and policies upon which the program is 
founded. It seems as though the preponderance of evidence 
is toward a modification of interschool athletic competition 
for girls, or its elimination entirely. There will be discussed 
here a few plans which have been substituted for the com- 
monly understood interscholastic athletic program for high 
school girls. 
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Invitational Contests. — Invitational contests generally 
are not regularly scheduled ones in the sense that a com- 
plete schedule of games for the^entire season is drawn up at 
the start. Rather, the games are somewhat impromptu and 
informal in nature. Often they are the outgrowth of the 
intramural program in a particular activity, and three or 
four games are played near the end of the season between 
nearby schools. One school invites another to send over a 
hockey, volleyball, or basketball team. The affair is social 
rather than strictly athletic. This type of competition for 
girls is most applicable where there are several schools in the 
same city or in metropolitan areas. It furnishes a stimulus 
for intramurals, allows a limited amount of controlled com- 
petition, and results in the games being played for the bene- 
fit of the girls themselves in the afternoon and usually be- 
fore a restricted student audience. It is typically feminine. 

Intramurals. — There is not much doubt that intramural 
athletics have made greater strides in girls' programs than in 
boys’. This has been owing in a large measure, to the fact 
that fewer schools have had interscholastic programs for 
girls. Where a few years ago regular interschool contests 
were played between girls' teams, now intramurals have 
taken their place in many schools. LaPorte says : 9 

The athletic program for girls should be maintained as an intramural 
activity supplemented by an occasional play day. Progressive educators 
throughout the country are frowning definitely upon organized inter- 
school competition for girls. The majority of up-to-date schools are 
now following the practice of limiting girls' competition within the 
school. ... All instruction, coaching and officiating should be under 
the direct charge of women leaders and not men. Both of these stand- 
ards are frequently violated in less progressive schools but their adop- 
tion is progressing rapidly throughout the country. 


*Wm. Ralph LaPorte, The Physical Education Program, p. 56 (prepared 
by The College Physical Education Association) . Los Angeles : The Caslon 
Printing Co., 
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In many small schools th® point is made that there aren’t 
enough girls for both an intramural and an interscholastic 
program. In such cases the girls’ games usually are a part 
of the boys’ game program, with their attendant problems 
and objections. In view of the fact that most interschool 
competition for girls still remains in the small schools, these 
schools should be the first to substitute intramurals or some- 
thing else for it. Usually there is an insufficient number of 
girls to insure that enough are physically fit to compete at 
times of scheduled games. Men often do part, or all, of the 
coaching. Playing conditions at home or away often are 
not satisfactory in small schools. It appears much more 
sensible to attempt to protect high school girls from com- 
peting under unfavorable conditions by arranging a local in- 
tramural program which may be much more easily con- 
trolled. Lois Pederson Broady presents both sides of the 
question involving intramural and interschool competition 
for girls . 10 

1. Intramurals are democratic, including all girls in the program 
whether they be skilled or awkward, athletic or of less rugged ability. 
The timid girl who would never consider coming out for the school team, 
may enter into intramural games with zest and pleasure, without fear 
of ridicule. 

2. Intramurals do not involve loss of school time for trips to other 
towns, which are difficult to chaperone, even under the best of condi- 
tions. Interschool games are usually played at night before mixed au- 
diences who are far more interested in the winning or losing of the game 
than they are that the girls should enjoy the wholesome sport. Playing 
at night involves late trips back to the home town and the girls are often 
too fatigued to do well in the school work of the next day. 

3. For health reasons, interschool games are detrimental to the girls' 
welfare. Strain from over-exertion to win the game; play during the 
menstrual period which may result in injury vital to later happiness in 
life, nervous excitement keyed to such a pitch as to last several days, 
are negative factors in health education. 

“Lois Pederson Broady, Health and Physical Education For Small 
Schools, pp. 124-125. Lincoln, Neb.: Teachers College and University Ex- 
tension Division, University of Nebraska, 
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4. It is usually impossible to hav^ both types (interschool and in- 
tramural) of athletic programs in a small high school. This is essen- 
tially true because ( 1 ) there is but on% gymnasium for practice, and that 
must be shared with the boys; (2) one teacher cannot take charge of 
two separate activities, especially when the activities consume as much 
time and attention as the development of interschool teams; (3) facili- 
ties are generally inadequate. 

Play Days. — Mention has been made of a close connection 
between intramural athletics for girls and athletic play days. 
The latter are an outgrowth of the former. What is a play 
day? There are two general types. In one instance stu- 
dents from one or more schools engage in competition in 
which the identity of individual schools is lost. Teams are 
composed of members of all the schools concerned. Usually, 
color, animal, or other names are selected for them. The 
other type of play day is one in which the play is between 
schools, with their identity being maintained. Varied ac- 
tivities take place and emphasis is placed on the social rather 
than championship outcomes of the day. An occasional 
play day between two or more schools has a valuable social- 
izing effect on the girls who participate — it gets them ac- 
quainted with other girls; varied competition by all results 
from the range of activities; and such play is for the pleasure 
of playing, not for the benefit of an audience. 

Telegraphic and postal meets culminating in play days 
sometimes are held. In such cases the competition is ar- 
ranged so that it is in accordance with established standards. 
One school competes against the other for high score. This 
plan is especially effective in achievement standards com- 
petition. 

Girls* Athletic Associations. — Outstanding among the 
substitutes for interschool athletics for high school girls has 
been the successful operation of state girls* athletic associa- 
tions. At least three states have been pioneers in the de- 
velopment of this project, namely, Illinois, Nebraska, and 
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Kansas; and in these states the organizations are part of the 
state athletic or activities associations. Illinois and Neb- 
raska do not allow any intefscholastic athletic competition 
for girls’ teams. In Kansas, schools which belong to the 
girls’ athletic association do not compete in interschool bas- 
ketball competition. In Illinois a woman is manager of the 
girls’ association; a section of the state athletic association 
bulletin is devoted to girls’ activities; and the state associa- 
tion aids in financing the girls’ organization. 

In general, the procedure followed is the formation of local 
high school girls’ athletic associations which then affiliate 
with the state organization by payment of a small member- 
ship fee. The basis of awards is the earning of points. 
Local, telegraphic or postal contests and games are held, 
achievement standards are set up, and usually certain health 
standards are established whereby girls may earn points in 
their own schools toward state letter awards. Schools are 
divided into different groups, dependent , in most cases, upon 
the physical education facilities offered by the school; and 
the points a girl may earn in schools in each group are 
weighted accordingly. An illustration of the information 
used in determining classification of schools for girls’ ath- 
letic association membership is shown in the Kansas appli- 
cation blank (see Figure 61, page 368). 

The scope of activities in girls’ organizations includes play 
days in the fall and spring; telegraphic basketball-shooting 
contests; track and field meets, and the like; skill tests; and 
a health program. Illinois also has developed the summer 
camp plan, with numerous camps being located throughout 
the state. Girls receive points for participation in these ac- 
tivities which lead toward the receipt of the state assqciation 
awards. 

In some instances, schools in states which do not have 
girls’ athletic associations have local organizations and 



KANSAS STATE HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS’ 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

Application For Membership 

For the School Ycaf-ip. — 

■ ■ ■■ H igh School o f . . ■ ...... , Kansas, 

hereby applies far membenhip in the Kanus State High School Girlt* Athletic Auociation. It 11 
agreed that the school will adopt the lyitem of awards, apply the point system, and abide by all the 

rules as outlined in the Manual and Hand Book for ip rip. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOL 

According to the Classification Scale printed on pages four and five of the Manual and Hand 

Book, H.|l» School is 

classified as follows: 

1. Required Physical Education — 

Number of minutes per week ; Number years required. ■ Score 

(Multiply min. per week by yn. required to obtain score) 

2. Elective After School Work- 

Number of hours permitted each week ; Number years per- 

( Multiply as in No. 1) 

3. Elective Phyaical Education During School Hours— 

Number of minutes per week ; Number years permitted 

(Multiply as in No. 1) 

4. Equipment — (Check one which ipplics) 

No gymnasium 

One gymnasium for both boys and girls 

One gymnasium entirely for the use of girls ..... . ■ 

One gymnasium and one pool for both boys and girls — - 

One gymnasium for girls alone and pool for both boys and 

girls Score 

3. Instruction— (Check one which applies) 

Full time physical education instructor 

for high school only -- - ■ 

Full time physical education instructor 

for high school and grades — . 

Part tune instructor employsd to give 

part time to physical education - 

Part dme physical education instructor — 

volunteer - — 


This places t 

I am enclonnc G. A. A. enrollment foe of #1.00 for. 


ligh School in Group. 


Director of PhyricJ Education for Girls. 

This is to be made out according to the instructions given on pages four and five of the Manual 
and Hand Book and mailed to E. A. Thomas, S^retary, Topeka. 

NOTEi Schools enrolling for the first time in the G. A. A. please enclose copy of constitu- 
tion with thls.blank. 


Fig. 61. — State High School Girls’ Athletic Association Membership 
Application. (Kansas) 
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award school letters for proficiency in many of the activities 
listed above. This is an excellent plan, but the state award 
undoubtedly adds some incentive. Quite often such factors 
as scholarship, sportsmanship, posture, and adherence to 
health rules arc factors for which points may be received. 
Women physical education teachers, through local girls’ 
athletic associations, may set up these standards. When 
everything is considered, it seems that some form of or- 
ganization for high school girls which gives them an incen- 
tive to play and at the same time betters their general 
health is highly desirable. Tt appears to have many ad- 
vantages over the rather traditional types of girls’ athletic 
competition. 

The Challenge of the Future 

Tn concluding the discussion of girls’ athletics, it should 
be understood that emphasis has been placed on changes in 
method rather than upon entire elimination. School people 
are making progress because they are studying all forms of 
athletic competition — boys’ as well as girls’. We should not 
condemn unless we can suggest something different. With 
this thought in mind the following points are listed as they 
were made by Miss Mabel Lee in a paper before the Women’s 
Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation at Atlanta, 
Georgia : 11 

The Challenge of the Future 

1. Continue to place our emphasis on recreational forms for the 
masses. 

2. Continue to stress the educational and recreational aspect of all 
sports for women as against spectator sports. 

3. Continue to oppose the control and promotion of sports for girls 
and women by publicity-seeking agencies, whether they be groups of 
men or women. 

“Mabel Lee, (University of Nebraska), “The Challenge of the Future, 
Women’s Division, National Amateur Athletic Federation News Letter, 
No. 79, June, 1938. 
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4. Continue to strive for adequatp supervision of sports. 

5. Study our standards constantly that they may be kept ever at- 
tuned to the best educational philosophy. 

6. Change our emphasis against men coaches in general to one of 
disapproval of those men coaches who are not trained physical educa- 
tors, acknowledging that a man coach who is trained in the educational 
implications of his task is superior to a woman coach not so trained, 
i.e. place the emphasis on training rather than on sex alone. 

7. Avoid duplication of effort with other organizations whose stand- 
ards and aims match ours. 

8. Wherever possible make our approach positive rather than nega- 
tive. 

Considerable thought is contained in the above quotation, 
and schoolmen of the nation will do well to give it their at- 
tention. Girls’ athletics are and should be in the school 
program. The problem is one of proper administration. 



CHAPTER XV 


Junior High School Athletics 

Characteristics of the Junior High School 

The junior high school development has had its greatest 
impetus during the last twenty-five years. It came about 
largely as the result of two things: first, the rapid growth in 
high school attendance; and second, the realization that a 
large percentage of those attending high school either would 
not finish the twelfth grade or, if they did, between 85 and 
90 per cent of them would not attend college. Thus, the 
junior high idea was fostered in order that a new type of 
school could be created in which the great mass of students 
might be given a broader and more fundamental education 
than the traditional four-year high school had offered. Sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth graders made up the new organiza- 
tion; thus, the later elementary and early high school tradi- 
tions have contributed to it. The curriculum has been en- 
riched, terminal courses were introduced in limited numbers, 
and sampling or exploratory courses were offered. In fact, 
much of the philosophy upon which the junior high school 
has been founded has been that, primarily, it is an explora- 
tory or career-acquainting institution. 

Development of Athletics in Junior High Schools.— As 
might be expected, the junior high schools in their early 
periods of establishment turned to the high school pattern 
for suggestions much more than to the elementary schools. 
In many cases the junior high schools became young high 
schools, especially during the first few years of their ex- 
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istence. This was especially noticeable in their athletic 
programs. Many junior high schools introduced the ac- 
cepted athletic activities which had been sponsored for 
years in high schools and colleges. Junior high school foot- 
ball (Rugby) developed; track and field events, baseball, 
and basketball became parts of the interscholastic program; 
and junior high school swimming teams were sponsored 
where facilities permitted. Rules for games and sports ac- 
tivities were modified so they more nearly met the level of 
competition for students in grades seven, eight, and nine. 
In other words, our interscholastic program was simply 
stepped down from the nine-to-twelve grade level to the 
seven-to-nine grade arrangement, or variations of it. 

During the last ten years or so questions have been 
raised regarding the advisability of considering the junior 
high school as a young high school as far as its athletic pro- 
gram is concerned. In this same way many educators have 
questioned the extent to which the traditional or senior high 
school should follow the colleges and universities in their 
athletic activities. Modifications have been forthcoming 
all along the line. The feeling seems to be coming more 
prevalent, however, that the chief athletic interest of the 
junior high school should be largely intramural in nature. 
This is because such a policy is more in keeping with the 
principles of the junior high school. Tt enables more stu- 
dents to play more games, to extend and broaden their in- 
terests, and to improve their skills. Moreover, it is possible 
to satisfy the desire of students of this age for competition if 
the program is handled properly. 

Interschool vs. Intramural Athletics 
for Junior High Schools 

There are differences of opinion among physical educators 
and educators in general regarding the advisability of inter- 
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school athletics for junior high school students. Many state 
high school athletic associations do not recognize that there 
is such a thing as interscholststic athletic competition by stu- 
dents below the ninth grade or in schools which do not in- 
clude the upper grades. A few states, Kansas and Michi- 
gan among them, have definite regulations for junior high 
school athletic competition. Such states have felt that it 
was preferable to set up standards for these schools, inas- 
much as certain of them would be engaging in interschool 
play. As an indication of differences in opinion among 
junior high school men themselves relative to interschool 
athletics, Brammell found the following situation in 126 sys- 
tems: 1 

Thirty-nine schools report interscholastic contests for the junior high 
school grades, 38 report that such contests are not allowed, and 49 
schools did not specify, perhaps not having faced the issue. . . . 

Some question arises concerning the desirability of encouraging in- 
terscholastic competition in athletics for junior high school pupils. 
Certainly much attention should be given to the matter of physical 
fitness, and to the selection of appropriate sports in which contests are 
to be held. Eligibility for competition during subsequent years in 
high school is also to be considered. Some schools allow mterscholastic 
competitions among junior high school pupils, and at the same time 
guard against the idea of a junior high school “varsity” team. This 
is done by making these competitions an extention of the intramural 
program. For example the interschool competitions among the junior 
high schools of Des Moines, Iowa, are described in Bulletin No. 22 of 
the Bureau of Physical Education of the Des Moines Public Schools, 
as follows: “One school may find it desirable to invite one or more other 
schools to join in a play program of several sports or for one sport 
only. Such invitations are permitted but the teams which play are to 
be selected from the intramural play and there is to be no varsity team 
with special coaching for such contests.” 

From this study it appears that the schools reporting in 
Brammell’s study were about equally divided on theunatter 
of interscholastic games for junior high schooL. That study 

*P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Inter scholastic Athletics, U. S. De- 
partment of Interior Bulletin (1932), No. 17, Monograph No. 27, p. 72-73. 
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was published in 1932, and it i$ safe to say that since then 
there has been a gradual decrease each year in the number of 
junior high schools sponsoring Complete interscholastic ath- 
letic programs. Much of this change in policy has come 
about as the result of rechecking the objectives of the junior 
high school. It is felt that intramurals offer broader oppor- 
tunities for growth than does a concentrated program of 
interscholastic activities. Most significant among the re- 
cent expressions of opinion regarding in tersch clastic ath- 
letics for junior high school students is the action taken by 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 2 

Inasmuch as pupils below the tenth grade are in the midst of the 
period of most rapid growth, with the consequent bodily weaknesses 
and maladjustments, partial ossification of bones, mental and emotional 
stresses, physiological readjustments, and the like, be it therefore re- 
solved that the leaders in the field of Physical and Health Education 
should do all in their power to discourage interscholastic competition, at 
this age level, because of its strenuous nature. 

Be it further resolved that where school systems continue to foster 
a program of interseholastic sports competition for pupils below the 
tenth grade, that they be urged to limit it 1o pupils who are physiologi- 
cally mature as measured by roentgen pictures of the degree of carpal 
bone ossification, advanced chronological age plus beard growth, or 
some other such indication of physiological maturity. 

This action taken by recognized leaders in the field of 
physical and health education and recreation should bear 
considerable weight because its chief consideration is the 
physiological aspect of the problem. Again it is not an at- 
tack against competition but against some of the circum- 
stances under which competition is conducted for children 
of this age and grade range. 

Administrative Problems. — In any school the problem 
of administering the athletic program is a major one. The 
junior high school situation is no exception. One of the 
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most difficult considerations. is that of equipment. Boards 
of education, as a rule, do not subsidize the interscholastic 
athletic program in such schools to any greater extent than 
they do in senior or four-year high schools. In general, 
public support is limited because of lack of interest in out- 
comes of junior high school games; thus, contest attendance 
by adults is comparatively small. This means little revenue 
with which to conduct the program. Nearly all physical 
education authorities are opposed to junior high school foot- 
ball (Rugby) and this adds to the difficulty of securing rev- 
enue. It is difficult to arrange schedules so that proper 
playing time is available. Generally it is recommended that 
interschool games, if played, not be held in the evening. 
In case they are, no overnight trips are to be allowed if the 
usual recommendations are followed. This causes difficulty 
because of interference with school time if distances to be 
traveled are involved. 

Coaching of Teams. — The coaching of teams is another 
problem because available men on the physical education 
staff usually are busy wit li intramural activities. Fre- 
quently it is difficult to secure the place and time to arrange 
for “varsity” practice during and after a busy school day. 
As stated above, there is likely to be interference with the 
intramural program if there is an extensive interschool ath- 
letic set-up. If it is possible to make the interscholastic 
activities the outgrowth of the intramural program and to 
limit the contests to a few in number, it should be possible to 
harmonize the two so that neither the services of the coach 
nor facilities are unreasonably usurped for interscholastics. 

There is another phase of this entire program which varies 
in different localities, that must be kept in mind. / Some- 
times the claim is made that junior high school boys are 
bound to be engaged in some type of competition ; hence, it is 
desirable that it be under the direction of school authorities. 
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There is considerable merit in this position. If a school is 
one of several in a city or metropolitan area and if it has a 
tradition or feels that interschblastics will fill a need addi- 
tional to its intramurals, then, possibly, they have a place 
in its program. There also are instances where informal 
“challenge games” are played. Many such schools, how- 
ever, spend all their energies in developing a well-rounddl 
junior high school intramural program with outstanding 
success. 

Some Program Principles for Junior High School Ath- 
letics. — It is generally recognized that the purposes and ac- 
complishments of the junior high school differ considerably 
from the traditional high school, as far as most students are 
concerned. Junior high schools are composed of younger 
students, for many of whom the school is their terminal in 
formal education. Since there is a common conception that 
education is life rather than a preparation for life, it is ob- 
vious that the junior high school athletic program has great 
possibilities of service toward this objective. Boys and 
girls of the junior high school age are in the period when co- 
operation, team play, and organization are more prominent 
in their thinking than when they were in the elementary 
schools. Junior high schools have made much of these fac- 
tors and rightly so. Since they are so important, the oppor- 
tunity to share in them should be afforded as many students 
as possible through a broad athletic program which is largely, 
if not entirely, intramural. In considering objectives of the 
junior high school in relation to its athletic program, a com- 
mittee of Michigan junior high school principals formulated 
the following:* 


• “Guiding Principles For An Athletic Program in Junior High Schools in 
Michigan,” Michigan High School Athletic Association Bulletin , December, 
1929, p. 13. 
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Guiding Principles for an Athletic Program in Junior Hi gh Schools 

Athletics exist for the sole benefit of boys and girls who participate in 
them. j 

Athletics exist to keep alive the fun-spirit of youth; to provide a 
vigorous type of recreation in which abide pleasure, happiness and joy; 
to prolong the playtime of youth and preserve the joyous zest of living. 

Athletics exist to contribute to a healthier type of citizen — the build- 
ing of sound bodies, the disciplining of character, development of per- 
sonality and leadership and the stabilizing of emotional control. 

Athletics should offer a broad and diversified program of activities 
which are adapted to the immediate and future needs of the individual 
boy or girl. 

In order to test the types of activities to comprise such a program 
constant experimentation is needed on every playground and athletic 
field. 

In addition to remaining a place for fun-getting, the playground 
should become a laboratory in trying out the possibilities which inhere 
in each new type of activity or sport; and for the individual to dis- 
cover his or her own interests, abilities, and skills in a wide range of 
activities. 

Because the traditional program of athletics is narrow in scope, 
specialized in its practices, and fails to meet the needs of the majority 
of students, it cannot be accepted as a pattern for the construction of 
a junior high school athletic program. 

That form of athletics is best for a student which most satisfies his 
needs. This principle abolishes the distinction between majors and 
minors in athletics and places all sports on the same level of importance 
to the participant and to the school. 

The keynote of junior high school athletics is participation-by-all, 
participation in the games on the field and not on the side lines and the 
bleachers. 

To this end, each school should construct a comprehensive intramural 
athletic program which will make the slogan “Every Pupil on a Team” 
easy of achievement. 

In this type of athletic program interscholastic teams and interscholas- 
tic contests assume a secondary importance. 

In this type of program those games which have a high “carry-over 
power — games which can be played long after graduation and into adult- 
hood — should be featured: tennis, golf, archery, hand ball and swimming 
are only a few examples. ' 

If a program of educational guidance were establishcl in each school 
and faculties understood and accepted the peculiar purposes of our 
separate institutions; if pupils were correctly assigned to curricula and 
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courageously readjusted when deemed wise, the problem of scholastic 
eligibility would vanish from athletics, from the school, and from the 
home. t 

General Recommendations 

The junior high school athletic program, like that in any 
high school, may be both a blessing and a detriment. Its 
general policies and the administration of them are the fac- 
tors which will determine the contributions it will make to 
the boys and girls concerned. It is essential that policies be 
well understood and followed within local schools. Since 
junior high school organization is more common in larger 
cities, it is imperative that a general school system policy 
regarding athletics be formulated. If all activities are to be 
intramural that policy should be understood. In the event 
that there are to be both intramural and interschool con- 
tests, such procedures should be well defined. It is prac- 
tically impossible to conceive how there could be only intcr- 
school contests with no intramurals in junior high schools. 
In city systems it seems desirable that the supervisor of 
physical education be in general charge of the athletic pro- 
grams of all the junior high schools concerned. The policy- 
making body, of course, would be the school administration 
heads supplemented by the physical education staffs in each 
school. Physical education men and women should have 
supervision and direction of the program in their respective 
schools. 

In concluding the discussion of the junior high school ath- 
letic program there are listed below several policy-making 
considerations. Circumstances vary in different schools and 
in different parts of the country. Density of population, 
proximity of schools, size of enrollments, and racial or other 
characteristics of student bodies all are determining factors 
in the establishment of athletic as well as general educa- 
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tional principles. It is with these variations in mind that 
these alternatives are offered for consideration. 

Intramurals. — The first recommendation is that junior 
high school athletic programs he intramural in character. 
Both boys and girls may be served equally if this policy is 
adopted. It will acquaint and expose large numbers of stu- 
dents to new games. The services of physical education in- 
structors and school facilities will he available to all. 

Intramurals with a Few Interschool Games. — This policy 
is a continuation of the intramural program. It may be 
worked out in cities where there are several junior high 
schools. Long trips and night games should be avoided. 
Interschool games, if played at all, probably should come at 
the end of the season as a possible recognition of intramural 
prowess. 

Point and Award Systems. — Most educators are opposed 
to an extensive system of awards for athletic competition, 
and rightly so. They are not advisable or necessary. In 
many instances, however, a point system which is a part of 
the general physical education and intramural program is 
beneficial. A school letter award of no intrinsic value will 
suffice. It is a record of achievement rather than reward 
for services. Boys and girls of junior high school age are 
interested in such acknowledgments, and well-organized 
point systems are excellent substitutes for interscholastic 
competition. 

Play Days. — Where junior high schools are located favor- 
ably there have been very successful play days arranged. 
Again, these are extensions of the intramural program and 
have the added advantages inherent in guest-host school 
relations. With boys it may be more desirable to maintain 
school identities in team competition, but tnat is not so 
important in girls’ games. Make the occasion one of social 
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and sportsmanship importance and competition with the 
other school rather than against it. 

It is not to be inferred that ‘the reasons advocated for an 
intramural program as the basis for junior high school ath- 
letics are a condemnation of interschool games. They are 
different types of competition and serve different ends. It 
seems more desirable to postpone interscholastic competi- 
tion to a period in a child’s life later than that while he is in 
junior high school. The point might be raised that inter- 
school competition will not be realized by many junior high 
school students because they will not attend high school. 
That is true; but, of the two, it seems more desirable that 
such students have many varied experiences in athletic com- 
petition in intramurals rather than concentration in one or 
two activities which are interscholastic in nature. The 
whole point is that concentration should be on intramurals 
in the junior high school, with interschool games, if played, 
being incidental. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Trends in High School Athletics 

To prophesy as to developments in any field of endeavor 
over a long period of years usually is hazardous for the prog- 
nosticator. To review the past for quite a length of time 
and then to point out significant happenings which may be 
considered trends is not so risky. That is the purpose of 
this chapter, which may be somewhat of a review of those 
preceding. Conclusions drawn and inferences made are 
based on developments which actually are taking place, or 
they are conclusions that have been included in the policies 
and programs of national authorities. They may be of 
interest and value to the men and women in high schools 
who have, or will have, the all-important jobs of directing 
the athletic activities of millions of American boys and girls. 

Permanence of Athletics. — It is a truism that nothing 
mortal is permanent. But, in the sense that we consider 
permanence, it seems safe to say that competition will be as 
nearly permanent in American life and tradition as anything 
we have. When we take competition out of business, out of 
our individual achievements, out of our very lives, we will 
indeed cease to be Americans in the generally accepted sense 
of the word. In play and recreation we are bound to have 
competition and in competition we have athletics. They 
are inseparable. Equality of opportunity and competition 

‘From an address delivered in Bloomington, Illinois, before the Illinois 
Schoolmasters Club, February 26, 1925. 
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are the essence of our educational system. Fielding H. 
Yost says: 1 

* 

It is, then, in the building of men that competitive sport displays its 
real significance. I am convinced that because of properly supervised 
athletics, there are more men in the world than there otherwise would 
be, who measure up to the standard of true manhood. 

The emphasis made by Yost hasn’t changed during the 
years since these statements were made. They are truer 
than ever today. It behooves those in charge of athletic 
programs to see that the right kind of opportunities for com- 
petition are provided. For most boys and girls these op- 
portunities will be intramural. For some they will be inter- 
school. Many will be “spectator competitors.” They all 
have their places in the general scheme of things in the 
athletic as well as in the educational patterns. Regimenta- 
tion has not progressed to any great extent in those countries 
whose people engage in competitive athletics. 

Place of the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. — The National Federation seems des- 
tined to increase its scope of influence in the future. It has 
great possibilities as a coordinating organization in unifying 
standards for control of high school athletics in the various 
states. The organization doesn’t seek to usurp local state 
association powers. It should concern itself with the forma- 
tion of public opinion throughout the United States as to 
what the educational outcomes of high school athletics 
ought to be. It has more potential possibilities in this field 
than in any other. When one realizes what the combined 
judgments of schoolmen in three-fourth of the states of this 
nation might be, one sees that the possibilities of making 
interschool athletics really educational are unlimited. 

Values of State Associations. — Properly organized and 
controlled, state athletic and activity associations may be 
the guarantee that athletics will achieve the educational 
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goals for which they are intended. It seems desirable that 
such organizations have definite connection with state edu- 
cation departments, or at least the physical education di- 
visions of them. There is somewhat of a trend toward the 
development of state activity associations which control 
other programs as well as athletics. These seem to be per- 
forming satisfactory services in those states where such 
supervision is desired. 

Age Limits for Competition. — There is increased interest 
in fixing both maximum and minimum age limits outside of 
which a student may not compete. Such regulations pro- 
tect individual competitors as well as those against whom 
they compete. 

Number of Season Contests. — Annually more states are 
limiting the number of regular season contests which schools 
may play. This policy has been inaugurated because local 
pressure in some communities has resulted in scheduling 
games not desired by school authorities. The first and last 
dates during the season on which games may be played are 
being established in more states each year. Definite stands 
are being taken against post-season, all-star, and other non- 
school or nonathletic association-sponsored games. 

The Local Athletic Program. — Increased attention is be- 
ing given to the establishment and management of the local 
athletic program. It is being considered as part of the physi- 
cal education program, and definite policies determine the 
manner in which it functions. Added attention is accorded 
to contest management details, with the result that a more 
desirable educational experience is provided for both com- 
petitors and spectators. It is significant to realize that less 
emphasis from a publicity standpoint is being placed on 
interscholastic athletics than was the case ten or fifteen years 
ago. In spite of this fact, however, nearly every high school 
of any size reports increased interest in athletics and the 
sponsoring of more sports than formerly. 
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Safety Standards. — More attention is being paid to the 
safety of participants in athletics today than ever before. 
This is evidenced by the use of better equipment, insistence 
on health and physical examinations for all participants, im- 
provements in playing rules, better officiating, and the pro- 
vision of athletic injury insurance plans in a number of 
states. Schools, also, are paying more attention to sanita- 
tion standards in the conduct of their athletic programs. It 
is very probable lhat, in the near future, an accounting will 
be taken to determine whether high schools are sponsoring 
athletic activities which don’t properly belong in the high 
school category of sports. 

Board of Education Support. — Boards of education con- 
tinually are doing more to aid in the maintenance of the ath- 
letic program, bolli interscholastic as well as intramural. 
Statutes and court opinions vary in different states regard- 
ing the legality of use of public funds for interschool con- 
tests. In most of them, however, public funds are used for 
general equipment. It is significant that boards of educa- 
tion are aiding in the athletic programs of schools because it 
puts these activities in their proper educational place. 

Intramural Athletics. — Broad programs of intramural 
athletics for boys and girls will continue to receive increased 
emphasis. They are basic both for education generally and 
for the interschool program which properly may be an exten- 
sion of intramurals. The two are complementary to each 
other in most secondary schools. Intramurals should be a 
part of the physical education program; but, as such, they 
are generally maintained on an elective basis. In the con- 
cluding paragraph of his study Brammell says : 2 

When the complete data for intramural and interscholastic athletics 
presented in this report are scanned in the large, one has the feeling that 
the general program of intramural sports is in the process of establish- 

*P. Roy Brammell, op. cit., pp. 142-143. 
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ment, while the program of interscholastic athletics is in the process of 
adjustment. Both are being appraised in the light of educational out- 
comes, and, rightly selected and administered, both are felt to contain 
definite educational values. The schools in this study which seem to be 
setting the pace in this field are headed definitely in the direction of 
dove-tailing these activities and making both of them parts of a larger 
program which includes not only them, but also the health work in the 
schools and the work in physical education. 


Athletics for Girls. — Interschool athletics for girls are be- 
ing sponsored by fewer high schools annually. In their 
place comprehensive intramural programs are being substi- 
tuted. In connection with the intramurals there are inter- 
school play days and local and state girls' athletic associa- 
tions which have point award systems. Some state athletic 
associations have eliminated all interschool athletic compe- 
tition for girls and substituted the above. The general criti- 
cism has not been so much against competition for girls but 
against some undesirable circumstances under which it has 
been held. 

Community Responsibilities of Athletic Coaches and 
Physical Education Teachers. — The athletic coach and 
physical education teacher of the future will not consider 
their work as being confined entirely to school assignments. 
With enforced increase in the leisure time of many people 
the community will look to school athletic and physical edu- 
cation people for the direction of their recreation activities. 
Those teachers will be doing themselves real favors by being 
prepared and willing to handle this work. It also is an ef- 
fective means by which they may make themselves indispen- 
sable to the school and community. 

Classification of Schools. — There is a growing tendency 
on the part of state athletic associations to classify member 
schools for athletic competition. This results in greater 
equity in meet or tournament play and often schools of com- 
parable size form leagues for season schedules. 
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Meets and Tournaments. — Because of the influence of 
the National Federation of State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations, national meets and tournaments no longer exist. 
Comparatively few interstate meets are held and then only 
upon receipt of approval of states concerned and the Na- 
tional Federation. Two tendencies are developing in state 
tournaments and meets. In a few states, only district or 
regional competitions are held. In an increasingly large 
number of states each year schools are being classified for 
meet and tournament play. This not only equalizes compe- 
tition but de-emphasizes a single class championship. Honors 
are divided and taken more as matters of course. There 
are differences of opinion as to the educational value of state 
championship meets and tournaments in general. In most 
cases, however, the criticism seems to be against methods of 
control and attendant undesirable situations rather than 
against the actual competition itself. 

Junior High School Athletics. — Differences of opinion 
exist as to the advisability of interschool competition for jun- 
ior high school students. The Legislative Council of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has gone on record as being opposed to such a 
policy. Better practices seem to obtain in schools with 
broad intramural programs or variations of them, with pos- 
sibly a limited amount of carefully supervised interschool 
play. 

Sportsmanship and Citizenship in Athletics. — Rules, reg- 
ulations, policies, and programs are valueless unless the in- 
dividuals affected by them are made better by the experi- 
ences they have had. We have definite ways of observing 
whether or not our athletics are paying dividends in good 
sportsmanship and better citizenship. The values of “carry- 
over” activities in education may be debatable, but who can 
question the value of knowing the rules of a game, playing 
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fair, hard, and clean, and being a good sportsman. The po- 
tentialities of teaching character and cooperation are un- 
limited as is indicated in \his concluding analysis of “Ath- 
letics.” 

The A in athletics stands for ambition — ambition to be 
the best possible player in one’s position on the team. 

The T in athletics stands for training — the first requisite 
of any athlete. 

The H in athletics stands for honesty — honesty to one’s 
self and one’s teammates. 

The L in athletics stands for loyalty — loyalty to team and 
to school. 

The E in athletics stands for eligibility — without which an 
athlete is valueless to his team. 

The T in athletics stands for trustworthiness— a trait all 
good athletes possess. 

The / in athletics stands for improvement— which is al- 
ways observable in good athletes. 

The C in athletics stands for courage— courage to do the 
thing that is right regardless of how the game is going. 

The S in athletics stands for stick-to-it-iveness— the best 
trait in any athlete. 
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teur Athletes of America, 
definition of amateurism, 
67 

Intermission program at contests, 
183 

Interpretations of playing rules, 34 
Interscholastics vs intramurals, 339. 
372 
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Interschool boxing: 
elimination of, in Michigan. 121 
resolution of Socjety of State Di- 
rectors of Physical and' 
Health Education, 122 

Interstate contests : 
contract (figure), 19 
scheduling of, through National 
Federation, 18 

Intramural athletics, 339-353 
administration, 344-352 
awards, 348 

budget (Ann Arbor, Mich ) 
(tabic), 272 
competition : 

double elimination schedule 
( table), 351 

ladder and pyramid tourna- 
ments, 352 

round robin, 349, 350 (table) 

single elimination bracket, 
(table), 351 
eligibility, 348 
for girls, 364 
organization, 345 
policies and practices, 352 
program of activities, 346-348 
responsibility, 345 
m junior high schools, 379 
objectives, 342-344 
place in the program, 339-341 
trends in, 384 

Inventory of athletic equipment 
(figure), 211 

Invitational contests in girls’ ath- 
letics, 364 

Iowa: 

award by-law, 64 
contract by-law, 88 
permanent eligibility record book, 
94, 193 

protest by-law, 113 

semesters of attendance limit, 

49 

transfer and undue influence by- 
law, 61 

Iron Mountain, Michigan: 
athletic statement (table), 251 
contest data filing plan, 188 


Lshpemmg, Michigan, purchase order 
form (figure), 212 
Issuance of athletic equipment (see 
Equipment) 

J 

JaA elms, storage of, 222 
Judges at athletic contests, 180 
Judicial function of athletic associ- 
ations. 40 

Junior colleges, jurisdiction of Illi- 
nois association, 119 
Junior high school athletics: 
development of program. 371 
mterschool vs intramural, 
administrative problems, 374 
A A II P.E. and R resolution, 
374 

coaching of teams, 375 
program principles, 376 
survey, 373 

recommendations, 378-379 
trends, 386 

K 

Kansas* 

amateur by-law, 72 
athletic eligibility certificate (fig- 
in e), 90 

football championship prohibited, 
118 

football practice by-law, 116 
girls’ athletic association member- 
ship form (figure), 368 
limited team membership by-law, 
50 

night football statistics (Cable), 
335 

officials’ application and renewal 
forms (figures), 103-104 
officials registration by-law, 104 
physician’s and parent’s certificate 
form (figure), 52 

purpose of state activities associa- 
tion, 26 

semesters of attendance limit, 49 
tobacco and liquor by-laws, 77 
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Kentucky : 

Danville plan for care of athletic 
equipment, 217 

semesters of attendance limit, 
49 

unsportsmanlike conduct by-law, 
78 

Knee pads, storage of, 221 
L 

Lacrosse field ( figure ), 322 
Lansing, Michigan: 
equipment card (figure), 215 
permanent record form (figure), 
195 

Large city schools: 

budget (Ann Arbor, Michigan) 
(table), 266-273 
organization plan, 145 
policy survey, 160 
Layout, of facilities (see Facilities, 
layout, and maintenance) 
Leagues ■ 

as administrative agencies, 161 
budget (Ann Arbor, Michigan) 
(table), 272 

local school obligations, 204 
Leather shoes, storage of, 221 
Leisure time, as intramural objec- 
tive, 342 

Lighted fields (see Facilities, layout. 

and maintenance) 
Limitations on contests and seasons 
Indiana regulation, 115 
Kansas football practice by-law, 
116 

Michigan by-law regarding foot- 
ball and basketball, 116 
New Jersey by-law, 115 
New York by-law for football, 114 
Washington by-law regarding sea- 
sons, 115 

Washington post-season game by- 
law, 115 

West Virginia football practice 
by-law, 116 

Wisconsin football practice by- 
law, 116 


Limited team membership, 49-50 
Local athletic policies and admin- 
istration (see Policies and 
« administration of local ath- 

letics) 

Local athletic programs, trends, 383 
Los Angeles: 

award plan for student managers, 
233 

control of athletics in city schools, 
158 

selection of student managers at 
Eagle Rock High School, 
205 

Louisiana : 

by-law prohibiting athletic com- 
bination of schools, 121 
coaches’ certification by-law, 101 
contract by-law, 88 
pupil suspension by-law, 79 
Lynchburg, Virginia: 
bar graphs for athletic funds (fig- 
ures), 253-254 

M 

Maine: 

award policies, 226 
extra-curricular activities by-law. 
120 

purpose of stale association, 26 
student transfer record form (fig- 
ure), 97 

Maintenance of facilities (see Facili- 
ties, layout, and mainte- 
nance) 

Management of contests (see also 
Contests and Contracts), 

164-207 

after-game duties, 185-188 
concessions report, 186 
contest receipts, 185 
filing of contest data, 187, 188 
general financial statement, 185 
Oklahoma individual participa- 
tion record (figure), 186 
participation records of con- 
testants, 187 
payment of officials, 185 
payment of visiting school, 185 
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Management of contests ( Cont .) : 
after-game duties (Cont.) : 
record of officials, 187 
storage of equipment, 185 * 

“away” games, 188-192 
contest details, 191 
contract for contest, 192 
eligibility records, 192 
parents’ permits, 190 
participation record books, 192 
players’ equipment, 191 
transportation, 189 
trip finances, 191 
trip personnel, 192 
game responsibilities (home con- 
tests), 180-185 
bands, 183 

benches for players, 183 
cheer leaders, 184 
concessions, 184 

contracts and guarantees, 183, 
196 

dressing room guards, 184 
eligibility lists, 184 
faculty managers present, 108 
flag raising, 183 
guarding extra equipment, 184 
intermission program, 183 
officials’ quarters, 182 
physician, 183 
police, 184 

programs, distribution of, 182 
public address system, 184 
rest rooms, 184 
score board arrangements, 184 
substitutes’ extra clothing, 184 
supplies and equipment, 181 
tickets, 182 
ushers, 182 

visiting team quarters and cour- 
tesies, 182 

general duties and policies, 192- 
207 

alumni and varsity clubs, 203 
athletic equipment, 204 
award recommendations, 206 
banquets, 204 
blanks and forms, 205 
contracting officials, 196 


Management of contests (Cont.) : 
general duties and policies (Cont .) : 
eligibility records, 193 
eligibility report, to secretary 
(figure), 194 

finances and budgets, 195, 234 
league and conference obliga- 
tions, 204 

participation records, 193 
practice periods, 201 
records (figuic), 193, 195 
reports, 194, 196 
responsibilities of officials, 197 
schedules, 199, 202 
scholastic records, 193 
selection of student managers, 
205 

state association regulations, 206 
importance of, 164 
pre-game preparation, 167-180 
assemblies. 172 

bands and half-time arrange- 
ments, 179 
cheer leaders. 178 
concessions, 176 

condition of stadium bleachers, 
or gymnasium, 178 
contracts, 167, 196 
courtesy information form of 
Michigan conference (fig- 
ure), 174 
decorations, 179 
eligibility records, 167 
equipment,, 171 
field or court, 171 
officials, 169 

parents’ permission, 168 
physical examinations, 168 
physician at contests, ISO 
police protection and parking. 

177 

prop-ams, 175 
public address system, 179 
publicity, 172 
reserve games 174 
reserved areas, 177 
score boards, 178 
scorers, timers, judges, 180 
tickets, 175 
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Management of contests ( Cont .) : 
pre-game preparation {Cont .) : 

ushers, 176 

visiting school courtesies, 173 
Markers, storage of. 222 
Marking of athletic equipment, 214 
Married students by-law (Indiana), 
79 

Massachusetts, faculty manager by- 
law, 109 

Mats, storage of, 221 
Medical supervision of athletics’ 
methods in effect, 300 
place of coach and trainer, 301 
Medium-sized high schools: 
budget. Sycamore (Illinois) High 
School ( table ), 265 
program organization plan, 141 
Meets and tournaments: 
classification bases for participa- 
tion, 37 

interstate, sanction of, by Na- 
tional Federation, 16 
approval application blank {fig- 
ure), 17 

schedule relationship, 203 
state association approval of, 113 
trends in, 386 

Members of faculty, as members of 
athletic council, 149 
Membership on athletic teams 49, 
50 

Michigan : 
age by-law, 47 
amateur by-law, 71 
A A U. amateurism definition, 67 
Ann Arbor High School athletic 
budget {table), 266-273 
Ann Arbor High School award 
plan, 228 

classification information form 
{figure), 37 

coaches' certification by-law, 100 
contract by-law, 88 
control of athletics in Detroit 
schools, 154 

courtesy information form of 
Southwestern Conference 
{figure), 174 


Michigan {Cont .) : 

Detroit award plan, 230 
Detroit per-sport budget estimates 
* (tables), 274-278 

Detroit student manager award 
plan, 232 

eligibility poster {figure), 70 

forfeiture by-law, 110 

Crosse Pointe High School award 

plan, 232 

guiding principles for junior high 
school athletics, 376 
high school enrollment, 137 
interschool boxing elimination by- 
law, 121 

Iron Mountain athletic statement 
{table), 251 

Iron Mountain contest data filing 
Iilan, 188 

Islipeming purchase order form 
{figure), 212 

Lansing Central Higli School per- 
manent athletic record form 
{figure), 195 

Lansing Eastern High School 
equipment card {figure), 
215 

limited team membership by-law, 
50 

meet and tournament approval 
by-law, 113 

Mt Clemens finance forms {fig- 
ure), 248 

night football statistics {table), 
335 

number of football and basketball 
games’, 116 

purpose of state athletic associa- 
tion, 28 

safety survey, 285 
sanitation suggestions for athlet- 
ics, 299 

semesters of attendance limit, 49 
sport award survey, 226 
state statute for control of ath- 
letics, 30 

st udent participation — parental 

approval — physical exami- 
nation {figure), 55 
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Michigan ( Coni .) : 
study concerning age of athletes, 
47 

Three Rivers High School parents’ 
permission form, 190 
track specifications at Michigan 
State College, 326 

Mid-week contests, Ohio by-law, 120 
Military seivice, Illinois by-law, 77 
Minnesota : 

conduct of team followers bv-law. 
119 

cun ('lit eligibility list ( jlgme ), 91 
eligibility list by-law, 95 
i'oifeiture by-law, 112 
limited team membership by-law, 
50 

purpose of state' league, 26 
semesters of attendance limit, 49 
M issouri : 

athletic participation report plan, 
94 

eligibility list by-law, 96 
officials’ registration caul (figure), 
105 

protest by-law, 112 
purpose of state athletic associa- 
tion, 27 

semesters of attendance limit, 49 
Montana ■ 
award by-law, 64 

protest and forfeiture by-law. Ill 
Mt Clemens, Michigan, finance 
forms (figure), 248 

N 

National Amateur Athletic Fedeia- 
tion. women’s division, ath- 
letic program, 355 
National championships, elimination 
of, by National Federation, 
15 

National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation, definition of ama- 
teurism, 66 
National Federation: 
accomplishments, 14 
approval of records, 22 


National Federation (Cant.): 
accomplishments ( Coat .) * 

cost and approval of athletic 
equipment, 21 

development of eligibility rules 
uniformity, 15 

elimination of national cham- 
pionships, 15 

elimination of outlaw team 
competition, J5 

sanction of interstate meets and 
tournaments, 16 
approval application blank 
(fig me), 17 

scheduling of interstate contests, 

18 

mt (‘ist ate contract (fig me), 19 

writing of playing rules, 19 
amateurism, definition of, 68 
awards recommendation, 65 
fm matron of. 12 
member states (1937-1938). 12 
officers for 1937-1938. 13 
place in athletics, 382 
purpose, 13 

National reeoids. appioval of, by 
National Federation. 22 
N ('brash a 

amateur by-law. 73 
contract for registered officials 
(figure), 107 

limited team membership by-law, 
50 

Omaha athletic fund plan (table), 
242 

semesters of attendance limit, 49 
Nets, tennis, storage of, 222 
New Jersey 
amateur by-law, 72 
purpose of state athletic associa- 
tion, 25 

semesters of attendance limit, 49 
time of enrollment by-law, 48 
New York: 
age by-law, 47 

athletic protection plan, 309-314 
football practice by-law, 115 
mjurv insurance data (1937-1938), 
‘ 304-306 
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New York ( Cont .) : 
number of basketball games and 
practice by-law, 115 
number of contests by-law for 
football, 114 

protest and forfeiture by-law, 111 
regulations of commissioner of ed- 
ucation on athletics, 30 
scholarship regulation, 58 
semesters of attendance limit, 49 
time of enrollment by-law, 47 
Night, football, 334-335 
North Central recommendation on 
schedules, 199 

Number of reserve players sufficient 
for safety, 284 

Number of semesters of attendance, 
48 

O 

Objectives of athletics, 6-11 
for community, 10 
for participants, 6 
for school and student body, 8 
of state associations, 25-28 
Officials 

contracts for contests, 169, 196 
fee by-law (Texas), 120 
payment of, 185 

points to be kept in mind, 197- 
198 

quarters at home contests, 182 
rating of, 106, 187 
legist ration and classification of, 
by state associations. 35, 
102 

“Your (lame Officials,” 170 
Officiating, safety essentials, 285 
Ohio : 

amateur by-law. 69 
athletic participation form (fig- 
wc), 53 

faculty manager by-law, 108 
mid-week contests by-law, 120 
night football statistics ( table ), 
335 

officials’ registration card (figure), 

105 


Ohio (Cont .) : 

purpose of state athletic associa- 
tion, 27 

•semester of attendance limit, 49 
transfer and undue influence by- 
law, 61 

Oklahoma' 
amateur by-law, 71 
award by-law, 65 
coaches’ certification by-law, 100 
conduct or character by-law, 76 
mdmdiml participation record 
form (figure), 186 
purpose of state athletic associa- 
tion, 27 

semesters of attendance limit, 49 
time of enrollment by-law, 47 
transfer and undue influence by- 
law, 61 

Omaha, Nebraska, athletic fund 
plan (table), 242 

Oregon : 

amateur by-law, 71 
award by-law, 64 

conduct of team followers by- 
law, 119 

contract by-law, 87 
eligibility certificate form (figure), 
92 

eligibility report to secretary (fig- 
ure), 194 

semesters of attendance linnl, 49 

Origin of state athletic associations, 
23 

Outdoor playing facilities: 
for athletics. 331 
baseball field, 323 
construction, 320 
football field, 320 
lighted fields, 334 
tennis courts, 330 
track, 325 

Outlaw team competition, elimina- 
tion of, by National Feder- 
ation, 15 

P 

Pads, football, storage of, 221 

Pants, football, storage of, 221 
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Parental consent and physical exam- 
inations, 50-57, 168, 169 (fig- 
ure), 190 

legal aspects of, 50 • 

Parking at contests, control of, 
177 

Participant, objectives m athletics, 
6 

Participation: 

as basis for athletic awards, 230- 
231 

records of contestants, 187. 192 
Pattern for high school athletics, 2 
Payments* 

of officials, 185 
of visiting school, 185 
Pennsylvania: 
amateur by-law, 74 
award by-law, 65 
contract by-law, 87 
control of athletics in Philade- 
lphia schools, 157 

limited team membership bv-law, 
50 

night football statistics (tabic), 
335 

purpose of state athletic associa- 
tion, 27 

semester of attendance limit, 49 
time of enrollment by-law. 47 
Personal safety habits, 288 
Personnel for “away” contests, 192 
Per-sport budgets, Detroit estimates 
(tables), 274-278 
Physical education : 
as an intramural objective, 344 
supervisors as athletic council 
members, 150 

trends in community responsibili- 
ties of teachers, 385 
Physical examinations: 
for athletic contests, 50. 168 
values of, 57 

Physicians at athletic contests, 180, 
183 

Physiological considerations in girls’ 
athletics, 361 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, football 
practice regulations, 292 


Platform on girls’ athletics: 
of National Amateur Athletic 
Federation (women’s divi- 
sion), 355-356 

of Society of State Directors of 
Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, 362 
Play areas* 

essentials for safety, 283 
for athletics (table). 316 
for indoor games, 317 
Play days 

for girls’ athletics, 366 
for junior high school athletics, 
379 

Players’ equipment . 
adequate amount for safety, 281 
benches for home contests, 183 
for “away” games. 191 
Placing rules. 

interpretations of, by state associ- 
ations 34 

writing of, by National Federa- 
tion, 19 

Poles, vaulting, storage of. 222 
Police protection at athletic con- 
tents, 177, 184 

Policies and administration of local 
athletics 326-163 
athletic director or coach, 133 
control : 
internal, 137 
in large cities, 153-161 
laige city survey (James E. Rog- 
ers), 160 

leagues as administrative agen- 
cies, 161 

organization plans * 
general. 136-138 
large high school, 145 
medium-sized high school, 141 
small high school, 139 
principal, 132 

relation of policies to- outside 
groups, 128 
student athlete, 135 
student manager, 134 
superintendent of schools. 131 
teachers college responsibility, 127 
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Policy relations with outside groups, 
128 

Post-season games, Washington by- 
law, 115 

Practice periods, 201 
Pre-game preparations for contewsts 
(see Management of con- 
tests) 

Preparation of an athletic budget. 
256 

Preparations for “away” games (see 
Management of contests) 
Prices of admission for athletic con- 
tests, 238 

Principal of high school: 
as an at hletic council member, 147 
athletic program responsibilities, 
132 

Programs . 

for girls’ athletics (N.A.A.F . 

women’s division), 355 
intramural, 346-348 
for junior high schools, 371 
organization of, 136-153 
in large high schools, 145 
in medium-sized high schools, 
HI 

in small high schools. 139 
principles in junior high school 
athletics (Michigan). 376 
trends in local athletics, 383 
Programs, contest, 175, 182 
Protection of athletics by National 
Federation, 13 
Protests and forfeitures: 
general procedures, 109 
Indiana by-law. 111 
Iowa by-law, 113 
Michigan by-law, 110 
Minnesota by-law, 112 
Missouri by-law, 112 
Montana by-law, 111 
New York by-law, 111 
of athletic contests, 109 
resulting from use of ineligible 
players, 109 

South Carolina by-law, 110 
South Dakota by-law, 112 
Public address systems, 179, 184 


Publication of athletic financial re- 
ports, 249 

Publications of state athletic and 
* activity associations, 36 
Pubhcily for athletic contests, 172 
Pupil suspension, state association 
by-law (Louisiana), 79 
Purchase of athletic equipment (sec 
Equipment) 

Purpose of : 
athletic budgets, 255 
athletic contests regulations, 82 
eligibility regulations for athletics 
opinions, 42 
National Federation, 13 
state athletic and activity associa- 
tions, 25-28 

Q 

Quiu tors 

foi officials at home contests, 182 
for visiting teams, 182 

R 

Receipts: 

Ann Arhoi. Michigan, budget 
(table), 266-273 
of home contests, 185 
suney of athletic contest (table), 
' 261 

Record cards for equipment (fig- 
ures), 215, 217-218 
Recoids: 

approval of, by National Federa- 
tion, 22 

of eligibility for athletic contests, 
167, i92, 193 

of officials for home games. 187 
Recreation as an intramural objec- 
tive, 342 

Registration of athletic officials, 35, 
102-108 

contract for registered official (fig- 
ure), 107 

forms of application and certifi- 
cates (figures), 103, 105 
Illinois by-law, 106 
Kansas by-law, 104 
procedure, 102 
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Registration of athletic officials 
( Cont .): 
purpose, 102 

rating form (fig me), 106 * 

states having, 102 
Repairing athletic equipment, 210 
Report of concessions. 186 
Reserved areas at athletic contests 
177 

Reserve games, preparation for, 174 
Reserve players: 
sufficient clothing for, 184 
sufficient mirnbei for safety, 284 
Responsibilities for contests (si r 
Management of contests) 
Rest rooms, 184 
Rights of spectators, 177 
Hound robin schedule for intra- 
mural competition ((able), 
350 

S 

Safety in athletics, 278-296 
injury insurance. 303-314 
commercial companies, 314 
general consideration, 303 
New York and Wisconsin data 
(1937-1938), 301-306 
New York athletic protection 
plan, 309-314 

Wisconsin athletic accident 
benefit plan. 306-309 
safety essentials, 280-287 
adequate equipment, 281 
adequate training, 283 
Delaware suggestions, 279 
equitable competition. 286 
health of participants. 27S 
Michigan survey, 285 
proper officiating, 285 
proper playing facilities. 282 
sufficient number of reserve 
players. 284 
well-trained coach, 280 
sports safety suggestions, 287 
badminton, 289 
baseball, 289 
basketball, 289 
cross-country, 290 


Safety in athletics (Cont.): 
spelts safety suggestions (Cont.): 
football. 291 
general, 287 

gymnasium activities, 289 
Indiana, 293 
indooj tennis, 289 
personal safety habits, 288 
Pittsbuigh football regulations, 
292 

soccei. 291 
swimming 293 
touch football, 291 
track, 290 
vollevball, 289 
trau.spoitalion, 295 
trends in athletics, 383 
Sanction of interstate meets and 
tournaments by National 
Federation, 16 

appioval application blank ( fig - 
vie). 17 

Sanitation in athletics, 290-300 
common experiences 296 
a .self-analysis, 297 
Michigan Miggeshons, 299 
Scheduler- 

interstate contests, 18-19 
Yoilh (Vntral recommendations, 
199 

policies, 199 

i (‘commendations 202-203 
“set up” games. 200 
Scholarship * 

current and previous semester, 57 
flexibility of standards for, 60 
Now York regulation, 58 
requirements, study of, 58 
values of regulations for, 59 
Scholastic standing, permanent rec- 
ords of. 193 

School and student, body objectives 
in athletics. 8 

Schools 

combination of, for athletic pur- 
poses prohibited, 121 
trends in athletic classification. 385 
Score boards, 178, 184 
Scorers. 180 
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Scott, 0. M., Sons and Company: 
athletic field maintenance direc- 
tions (table), 333 

athletic field seeding directions 
(table), 332 

Seasonal statements of athletic 
funds, 249 

Season contests, trends in number 
of, 383 

Seasons ■ 
duration of, 114 
of competition, number, 118 
Season tickets, 239 
Seeding of athletic fields, 331, 332- 
333 (tables) 

Semesters of attendance allowed. 48- 
49 

Shoes, storage of, 221 
Shot, storage of, 222 
Shoulder pads, storage of, 221 
Shuffleboard court (figure), 320 
Silk garments, storage of, 221 
Single elimination bracket, 349 
Six-man football field (figure), 321 
Skills as intramural objective, 344 
Small high schools, athletic organi- 
zation plan, 139 

Soccer * 

diagram of field (figure), 323 
safety suggestions, 291 
Social contacts as intramural objec- 
tive, 343 

Society of State Directors of Phys- 
ical Education : 
platform on girls’ athletics, 362 
resolution concerning elimination 
of interschool boxing, 122 
Softball diamond (figure), 324 
Sources of income for athletics 
(table), 235 

South Carolina, protest and for- 
feiture by-law, 110 
South Dakota: 
eligibility list by-law, 95 
ineligibles barred from field of 
play, 78 

limited team membership rule, 50 
officials’ registration card (figure), 
105 


South Dakota (Cont .) : 
protest by-law, 112 
purpose of state athletic associa- 
• tion, 27 

semesters of attendance limit, 49 
student’s and parent’s statement 
form (figure), 54 

Southwestern Michigan Conference, 
courtesy information form (fig- 
ure), 174 

Spectators’ rights at athletic con- 
tests, 177 

Speedball field (figure), 322 

Sportsmanship trends in athletics. 
386 

Spring intramural activities, 346-348 

Stadium, condition of, 178 

Standards for athletics, 39 
for organization of girls’ competi- 
tion (A A TT PE and R, 
women’s athletic section), 
358 

State athletic and activity associa- 
tions, 23-41 

contest regulations (.see Contest 
regulations) 

eligibility regulations (see Eligi- 
bility regulations) 
familiarity with regulations of, 
206 

functions of, 33 

athletic accident and insurance 
plans, 35 

conducting tournaments and 
meets, 36 

establishment of athletic stand- 
ards, 39 

interpretation of playing rules, 
34 

judicial, 40 

nonathletic activities, 33 

publications, 36 

registration and classification of 
athletic officials, 35 
origin of, 23-24 

purposes in eighteen states, 25-28 
types of, 28 

affiliation with state education 
departments, 29 
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State athletic and activity associa- 
tions ( Cont .) : 
types of {Cont .) : 
university directed, 31 > 

values of, 382 
voluntary, 28 

State championships {sec Cham- 
pionships) 

State education department affili- 
ated athletic associations, 29 
Storage of equipment, 185, 221-222 
Student athlete, responsibilities of, 
135 

Student fees for athletic funds, 243 
S I uden t managers : 

assignment to visiting teams, 182 
awards, 232 
responsibilities of, 134 
selection plan at Eagle Rock High 
School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 205 

Substitutes, extra clothing for, at 
games, 184 

Suggestions for raising athletic 
funds, 244 

Superintendent of schools: 

as member of athletic council, 14fi 
athletic program responsibilities 
of, 131 

Supervisor of physical education as 
member of athletic council, 

150 

Supplies and equipment, 181-182 
Surveys: 
of budgets, 259 

of large city schools (James E 
Rogers), 160 
Swimming: 

budget surveys {tables), 263, 269 
safety suggestions, 293 
schedule, 202 

supplies for home contests, 181 
Sycamore, Illinois: 
four-sport budget {table), 265 

T 

Take-off boards, storage of, 222 
Team membership, limited, 49 
rules in twelve states, 50 


Ten-cents-a-week fund plan, 242 
Tennis. 

budget surveys {tables), 263, 272 
courts, 330 

safety suggestions, for indoor, 
289 

schedule, 202 
storage of nets, 222 
supplies for home meets, 182 
Texas: 

age by-law, 47 

ineligibility of teachers by-law, 
78 

league membership provisions, 31 
list of contest activities, 33 
officials’ fee by-law, 120 
purpose of University Interscho- 
lastic League, 27 

semesters of attendance limit,, 49 
time of enrollment by-law, 48 
Three Rivers, Michigan, parents’ 
permission form, 190 

Tickets 

assignments of sellers and takers, 
182 

general organization, 240 
season, for athletic contests, 239 
selling and accounting records, 175 
stoiage of booths, 222 
student activities, 240 
Time of enrollment, 47 
Timers at contests, 180 
Tobacco and liquor, state association 
by-law (Kansas), 77 
Toe boards, storage of, 222 
Touch football, safety suggestions, 
291 

Tournaments and meets - 
approval of, 113 

classification basis for participa- 
tion, 37 

conduct of, by state associations, 
36 

interstate, sanction of, by Na- 
tional Federation, 16 
approval application blank {fig- 
ure), 17 

schedule relation, 203 
trends in, 386 
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Track : 

budget, surveys (tables), 263, 270, 
275 

construction of, 325-328 
equipment ( figures ), 328, 329 
hurdle details (figure), 329 
safety suggestions. 290 
schedule, 203 

specifications at Michigan State 
College, 326 

supplies for home meets, 182 
Washington season by-law, 115 
Ti amor’s place in medical super- 
v’sion of athletics, 302 
Training as a safety essential, 283 
Tramp athletes (see Transfers and 
undue influence), 60 
Transfer records: 

Maine transfer form (figure), 97 
Michigan transfer form (figure), 
98 

Transfers and undue influence (see 
also Athletic eligibility reg- 
ulations), 60 
rules in five states, 61 
usual periods of ineligibility of 
transfer students, 62 
Transfer students, records of, 96 
Transportation : 
for “away’’ games, 189 
general policies, 189 
safety essentials, 295 
Trends in athletics: 
age limits for competition, 383 
an analysis of the word “athlet- 
ics/’ 387 

board of education support, 384 
classification of schools, 385 
community responsibilities of 
coach and physical educa- 
tion teachers, 385 
for girls, 385 
intramurals, 384 
junior high schools, 386 
local programs, 383 
meets and tournaments, 386 
number of season contests, 383 
permanence of, 381 
plan of National Federation, 382 


Tiends in athletics (Cont.)\ 
safety standards, 383 
sportsmanship and citizenship, 386 
'•/allies of state athletic associa- 
tions, 382 

Trip finances for “away” games, 191 

Types of state athletic and activity 
associations, 28 

IT 

Undergraduate standing, 48 

Undue influence (see Transfers and 
undue influence), 60 

Uniformity of eligibility rules, de- 
velopment of, by National 
Federation. 15 

United States Golf Association, def- 
inition of amateurism. 67 

University directed state associa- 
tions, 31 

Unsportsmanlike conduct, by-law 
(Kentucky). 78 

Ushers at athletic contests, 176, 182 


Values of state athletic associations, 
382 

Varsity clubs, 203 

Vaulting poles, storage of, 222 

Virginia,’ 

football practice by-law, 116 
form for athletic participation 
(figure), 56 

Glass High School bar graphs for 
athletic funds (figures), 253- 
254 

Visiting school: 

courtesies at athletic contests, 173. 
182 

payment after contest, 185 
Volleyball : 
court (figure), 318 
safety suggestions, 289 
Voluntary state athletic and activity 
associations, 28 

W 

Washington: 
amateur rule, 72 
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Washington (Cunt.): 
contract form for games ( future), 
86 

faculty manager by-law. 109 • 

purpose of state athletic associa- 
tion, 27 

seasons by-law, 115 
semester of attendance limit, 49 
Spokane (lingers High School) 
parents’ permission form 
( figure ), 54 

Western Conference, definition of 
amateurism, 67 
West Virginia: 
award by-law, 65 

by-law prohibiting spring football 
practice. 116 

coaches’ certification by-law. 101 
limited team membership by-law, 
50 

official contract for games (figure) 
84 

purpose of state athletic associa- 
tion. 26 

semesters of attendance limit, 49 
Winter intramural activities, 346- 
348 

Wisconsin : 
amateur by-law, 72 


Wisconsin (Cunt)' 
athletic accident benefit plan, 306- 
309 

athletic mpiry insurance data 
(1937-1938), 301-306 
coaches’ certification by-law. 101 
football practice hv-law, 116 
limited team membership by-law. 
50 

no football championship by-law, 
IIS 

physician’s statement and parent’s 
permit form (figure), 52 
purpose of state athletic associa- 
tion, 25 

semesters of attendance limit, 49 
Woolen garments, storage of, 221 
Wrest hug ■ 

budget, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(table), 270 
schedule, 203 
storage of mats, 221 


Yearbook • 

Ann Arbor. Michigan, budget, 
(table). 272 

“Your Came Officials,” 170 



